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FOREWORD 


S: RENGTHENING and developing each pupil's growth in interna- 
tional understanding should be a concern of every secondary-school 
faculty. Resources to assist faculty groups in meeting this concern have 
often been quite general and lacking in specific illustrations with which 
the secondary-school teacher can readily identify his work. This issue of 
the BULLETIN gives specific activities which can be undertaken by all 
educators in secondary schools in furthering international understanding. 
It will be valuable resource material for those interested in furthering the 
growth of adolescents toward international understanding. 

The “how can” approach taken in each chapter will assist each teacher 
in adapting his work so that more attention is given to the area of in- 
ternational understanding. Guidance for modifying programs is provided 
through a discussion of the objectives of an international understanding 
program, a description of characteristics of a “mature international per- 
son,” and of ways for evaluating growth in international understanding. 

The Commission on International Understanding of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education As. 
sociation was formed in 1949. This publication represents one of the 
major activities of the Commission. Other activities include: preparation 
of bibliographies, developing a handbook on international understanding 
for elementary teachers, and working with visiting educators from other 
lands attending the Association’s annual conferences in an effort to make 
their conference experiences more meaningful. 

The Executive Committee of ASCD expresses appreciation to the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals for providing this 
opportunity to make this publication available to educators in secondary 
schools. We hope that those portions which will be of interest to each 
teacher will be made available to him by his building principal. 

The ASCD Executive Committee expresses its sincere thanks to mem- 
bers of the Commission for planning the publication and to the writers 
who gave so generously of their time. An especial thanks is due Leonard 
S. Kenworthy, Chairman of the ASCD Commission on International 
Understanding, under whose leadership and guidance this publication 
has developed from the embryonic stage to its final form. 


Rosert S. Giccurist, President 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 





PREFACE 


an millions of boys and girls in the secondary schools of the United 
States today are going to live in a vastly different world from the one in 
which their grandparents and parents were reared. It will be a world of 
airplanes and jets, of technological change and automation, of color 
consciousness and intense nationalism on the part of hitherto subject 
peoples, of international co-operation through the United Nations and 
non-governmental bodies, and of international competition and conflict. 

The curricula of schools need to be changed radically to prepare Ameri- 
can youth for life in an emerging international community. New courses 
do not need to be added, but every aspect of the curriculum needs to be 
scrutinized to see how it can contribute to the education of boys and girls 
for life in the second half of the twentieth century and the first part of 
the twenty-first century. Any curriculum which does not take into account 
this world frame of reference is obsolete and non-functional. 

American educators are beginning to realize that increased attention to 
the international aspects of education is an imperative for all schools 
today, but the goals of such an education are not too clear and the means 
to achieve a world outlook are still indistinct. Education for life in an 
international community is still in its infancy; this is the new frontier 
in education. 

The Commission on Education for International Understanding of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development is, therefore, 
extremely glad to have this opportunity to present to the readers of THE 
BULLETIN Of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals the 
thinking of several outstanding educators on international understanding 
through the secondary-school curriculum. There have been a few books 
published in recent years in the general field of international understand- 
ing and a few more specialized accounts, especially as articles in educa- 
tional journals, but this publication is the first volume in many years 
which attempts to examine the entire curriculum of secondary schools in 
terms of education for life in an international community. The only other 
account of a similar nature was the thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, edited by I. L. Kandel and Guy M. 
Whipple in 1937, entitled International Understanding Through the 
Public-School Curriculum. In the twenty years since that volume was 
published, much has happened which makes this present BULLETIN a very 
different type of publication. 

Great strides have been made in the intervening years in cultural an- 
thropology, in social psychology, in human growth and development, in 
psychiatry, and in allied fields. New insights from these fields are brought 
to bear on the theme of this BULLETIN. 
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In secondary schools there have also been changes which are reflected in — 
this current publication. The increased attention given to guidance, 
to co-curricular activities, and to school libraries has been recognized 
by chapters on those areas. Likewise, the development of specialists in 
curriculum has warranted a special chapter devoted to their work in 
education for international understanding. 

The contributors to this BULLETIN have been asked to write as indivi- 
duals rather than as officials in organizations or as representatives of the 
institutions with which they are associated. There is some overlapping 
of material in the various chapters, but the editor has not attempted to 
edit such repetitions, inasmuch as some readers will not read the entire 
volume. It is hoped, however, that most readers will at least peruse the 
general introductory chapter which attempts to provide a general frame 
of reference for each of the individual contributions, and the final chapter, 
which applies to all fields. 

The special editor for this issue of THE BULLETIN would like to express 
his appreciation to, the many persons who have contributed to this 
undertaking, including those who helped him to find the authors of these 
chapters, those who have assisted in the gathering of material on promis 
ing practices in the schools, the members of the Commission on Educa- 
tion for International Understanding of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum, and the officers of that organization, and the editor of 
THE BULLETIN and officers of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

It is the hope of all concerned with this volume that it may stimulate 
further thinking and experimentation in this highly important and 
tremendously complicated process of preparing boys and girls to live 
in the international community of today and tomorrow. 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 
Special Editor 
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Chapter 1 


HOW CAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS PROMOTE 
THE GROWTH OF ADOLESCENTS IN 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


PN ncors all the boys and girls in secondary schools today will live at 
least to the year 2,000, and their education must prepare them to live in 
a world which is radically different from the one in which their parents 
and teachers were reared. They must continue to be educated as effective 
members of families, as workers, as consumers, as social beings, and as 
citizens of their local communities, states, and the United States. But 
they must also be prepared to live as participating and contributing 
members of the international or world community which is slowly and 
painfully emerging in our day. 

In the past, our schools have been concerned primarily with the educa- 
tion of individuals for life in homes, communities, states, and the United 
States. Some attention has been devoted to the ways of living in other 
parts of the globe and the adjustment of boys and girls to these variegated 
patterns, but our isolated position as a nation and the embryonic state 
of the international community did not warrant much emphasis upon 
this international phase of education. 

Today conditions are different. The word “community” can no longer 
be used exclusively to refer to a small geographical area inhabited by a 
relatively small number of people. Today the world is our community 
and the two and a half billion men, women, and children on our globe 
are our neighbors. We have to learn to live together in peace—or perish. 
At the lowest rung of the ladder, education is now the struggle for sur- 
vival; at the top rung of the ladder education is now the chief means for 
creating a world community founded upon peace, freedom, justice, and 
better living standards for the entire human family. 


Leonard S. Kenworthy is Editor of this special issue of THE BULLETIN. He is an 
Associate Professor of Education at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. His ex- 
perience abroad includes a year as Director of the Quaker International Center in 
Berlin, three years with the Unesco Secretariat as Director of the Division on Educa- 
tion for International Understanding, and Educational Missions in Greece, Puerto Rico, 
and Pakistan. He is the author of many books, pamphlets, and articles. His books in- 
clude Introducing Children to the World: In Elementary and Junior High School, World 
Horizons for Teachers, Brazil, Twelve Citizens of the Worid, and Our Neighbors in the 
Americas. He has traveled in 60 countries. 
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This situation has far-reaching implications for secondary education in 
the United States as in every other nation in the world. It demands a 
searching inquiry into the type of world for which we are educating boys 
and girls. It demands a careful analysis as to the aims of education for + 
living in the second half of the twentieth century. It demands a thorough 
examination of the entire curriculum to see how every curricular and co- 
curricular activity can contribute to the goals decided upon. It demands 
imaginative exploration of the experiences which will be helpful to boys 
and girls in their preparation for the various roles they will play from 
membership in a family to membership in the international community. 
It demands new resources of many kinds and new evaluation techniques. 

Programs of this type need to be designed for all boys and girls, irrespec- 
tive of the type of secondary schools in which they are studying. The meth- 
ods and the materials used will vary, but the goals should be set for all 
students. For those whose secondary education is terminal in nature, 
such a program is even more urgent than those who will go on to in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Some schools have already launched such studies of their curricula in 
the light of the rapidly changing world in which we live. Others need to 
start such inquiries at once. 


THE SEARCH FOR AN ADEQUATE TERMINOLOGY 

Even among people who realize the importance of a new dimension for 
education which will encompass the world scene, there is often a lack of 
clarity as to goals and an even greater confusion as to the terminology 
for such goals. 

Many terms are used at present to designate the type of education 
which is needed. Some of the disagreement over these terms originates in 
differences as to objectives. Some of the disagreement arises from differ- 
ences as to strategy. Among the terms now being used to designate this 
new dimension are the following: 


A. Education for world citizenship or education for a world society. 
Persons who use these two terms usually feel that the world has reached a 
stage of development where one can speak of a world society or world com- 
munity, no matter how much it may be torn asunder by differences. They 
feel that persons must be citizens not only of their own nation, but of the 
world. Their use of the term “citizenship” does not imply world govern- 
ment, however, as it is so often interpreted by their detractors. 

These two terms have merit, but they are capable of gross misinterpre- 
tation as was the case with the pamphlet written by a group of individuals 
from several nations at a Unesco seminar and published by that organiza- 
tion under the title The United Nations and World Citizenship. 

There are other and better terms to designate the type of education we 
are examining in this volume and which do not carry unfortunate con- 
notations to most people. Let us proceed to examine these other terms. 
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B. Education for living in the world community. In recent months the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization has 
labelled its projects in this field of international education as “education 
for living in the world community.” For many persons this is a happy 
phrase, combining the positive concept of education for life or daily living 
with the recognition that life today has to be lived in the world or global 
society. For many, however, the words “world community” have a bad 
connotation. 

C. Education of world-minded persons or persons with world horizons. 
Other writers and speakers have employed such terms as “world-minded 
persons” or persons with “world horizons” in order to avoid any implica- 
tion that they are thinking in terms of world government or world citizen- 
ship and yet to indicate that a person today must have a feeling of identi- 
fication with people in other parts of the globe and an understanding of 
international issues. Dr. Carleton Washburne, for example, has used such 
a phrase in the title of his recent volume on The World’s Good: Educa- 
tion for World-Mindedness, and this writer has used a similar phrase 
as the title for his book on World Horizons for Teachers. Some readers 
have pointed out that the term “world-mindedness” places undue empha- 
sis upon the intellectual processes, an idea which may be implied in these 
words, but is certainly not intended by those who have used such a term. 


D. Education for living in an international community. This is a 
phrase which has been introduced into the literature of this field quite 
recently in an attempt to combine the positive elements of “education 
for living” with a recognition that we still live in a world of nations rather 
than in a unified “world community.” This may be a happier phrasing of 
an important idea than some of the terms in current usage and it may 
well become popular in the months and years ahead. 


E. Education for international understanding. By far the most fre- 
quently used term today in the United States is the phrase “education for 
international understanding.” It, too, seems to place undue emphasis 
upon the intellectual processes, but its usage has always included the 
emotional elements inherent in good education. Today this is the most 
commonly used title for publications and programs in this general field 
and is being used for this present volume. 

F. Education of world-minded Americans. In 1948 the National Educa- 
tion Association published an important volume on Education for Inter- 
national Understanding in American Schools: Suggestions and Recom- 
mendations. In it they listed the characteristics of “World-Minded Ameri- 
cans,” a phrase which has been used occasionally but has not won wide 
acceptance. ; 

This field of education about the world today is so broad and so com- 
plex that no one term will ever be found to cover it adequately. A great 
deal of time should not be wasted on terminology, although the search 
for adequate terms may be helpful in discussions of goals. On the other 
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hand, however, the misinterpretations of titles for such programs can 
wreck them in their early stages, and administrators, teachers, and others 
need to be conscious of the meaning in the labels they attach to important 
programs. In this chapter and in the entire volume several of these terms 
will be used interchangeably since the goals they indicate are so similar. 


Whaat ARE THE GOALS OF EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Because the task of preparing adolescents to live in an international or 
world community is so large, it is not easy to formulate a short, specific 
list of goals. Many attempts have been made to define the elusive term 
“education for international understanding” and a summary of the find- 
ings of a few individuals and groups may be of value to the readers of 
this volume. 

In an attempt to define this term briefly, Dr. Lyman Bryson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
summarized it in a Memorandum to Unesco in this terse sentence: “Edu- 
cation for international understanding rests ultimately on learning to 
associate strangeness with friendliness rather than hostility.” 


In an article on “Can the Schools Teach International Understanding,” 
which appeared in Educational Leadership for October 1947, Dr. Howard 
Anderson of the University of Rochester wrote: 


That goal (international understanding) is a world in which all peoples (1) know 
as much as possible about other peoples and why they live as they do, (2) keep in- 
formed about problems and issues tending to divide peoples and use their influence to 
settle those issues in accordance with universal values and through appeals to reason 
rather than emotion, (3) are sincerely interested in helping other peoples to live the 
good life and are willing to make sacrifices to that end, (4) realistically appraise na- 
tional goals and the extent to which these can be modified to conciliate other peoples 
(and also the point at which yielding in the face of pressure achieves no lasting good), 
and (5) consider carefully what responsibilities under present conditions can reasonably 
be assigned to agencies for international co-operation and which must be provided for 
in some other way. 


In an address to the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
tion in Chicago in 1956, Dr. Walter H. C. Laves, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Government of Indiana University and former deputy director- 
general of Unesco, defined education for international understanding in 
these terms: 


. in education for international understanding we should try to promote a com- 
prehension of the ways of life, the values, and the aspirations of all peoples of the world. 
And we should try to achieve an understanding of the requirements of living together 
on this planet. In this sense “understanding” includes the necessity of comprehending 
our own ways of living, as well as the ways of other people. In short, international 
understanding is the ability critically and objectively to observe and appraise the 
conduct of men everywhere to each other, irrespective of the nationality or culture to 
which they may belong. To do this one must be able to detach oneself from one’s 
own particular cultural and national prejudices . . . and to observe men of all nation- 
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alities, cultures, and races as equally important varieties of human beings inhabiting 
this earth. 


Dr. Donald Tewksbury of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
placed more stress on the behavior of persons in his definition of “Some 
Characteristics of a Mature International Person.” He defines such a 
person in these terms: 


1. One who has deep, active, and successful roots in one’s own culture. 
2. One who has examined objectively the strengths and weaknesses of his own culture. 
$. One who is eager to consider seriously what other people think of his culture. 
4. One who is not too sensitive about criticisms of his own culture. 
5. One who is able, in traveling, to identify with other peoples and to listen and 
learn from them. 
6. One who is not afflicted with a “plumbing complex” toward people in technologic- 
ally underdeveloped countries. 
7. One who has experienced and passed beyond the stage of “cultural shock” in re- 
lation to cultures which differ sharply from his own. 
8. One who has personal and friendly relations with a number of persons from 
other countries on a long-term basis. 
9. One who has international friends in one’s own specialized profession or occupa- 
tion. 
10. One with whom persons from other countries can be frank and in whom they 
may have confidence. 
ll. One who can discuss other cultures without bringing in name-calling, stereotyp- 
ing, and extreme categorization. 
12. One who has found “multiple securities” in many countries as well as a primary 
security in one’s own country. 
13. One who is actively concerned with promoting the exchange of contributions 
between one’s own and other countries. 
14. One who is able to discuss the Soviet Union and Communist China mildly. 
15. One who is thoroughly familiar with and actively supports the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 
16. One who is an active member of at least one of the thousand private international 
organizations at work in this field. 
17. One who has examined his own motivations for being international-minded 
and also the nature of his internationalism. 
18. One who has an elementary familiarity with the family of languages and sees his 
own language as one member of this family. 
19. One who does not wish to make over other peoples and cultures in his own image. 
20. One who can for the moment become another person and enter empathically 
into the thoughts and feelings of other people. 
21. One who finds it natural and satisfying to live as a member of “the family of 
man” because he has experienced the common bonds that unite people of different 
cultures. 


The author of this chapter attempted a brief definition of the “world- 
minded teacher” in the National Council for the Social Studies yearbook 
for 1956 on Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs. With the 
exception of the sixth paragraph, these points might just as easily apply 
to the graduates of high schools today. In each phrase the first section 
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would apply to any well-educated person of the past and the second 
section applies to the “plus” quality of the world-minded person. In this 
description the world-minded teacher is described as “on his way to 
becoming: 
an integrated individual, skilled in the art and science of human 
relations, and conscious of the wide variety of behavior patterns in 
the world to which he may have to adjust; 
rooted in his own family, country, and culture, but able to identify 
himself with the peoples of other countries and cultures; 
informed about the contemporary world scene and its historical 
background, and concerned about improving the conditions of people 
everywhere; 
an intelligent participant in efforts to improve his own community 
and nation, mindful of their relationships to the world community; 
clear in his own mind as to the goals of education for international 
understanding, conversant with methods and resources for such pro- 
grams, and able to help create world-minded children and youth; 
buttressed by a dynamic faith or philosophy of life whose basic tenets 
can be universalized.” 

Another approach to the question as to the goals of education for inter- 
national understanding would be in terms of subject matter. At the risk 
of oversimplification, this writer has suggested in his book on Introducing 
Children to the World: In Elementary and Junior High Schools ten basic 
themes which might well serve as the foci of any program in international 
understanding. The first five might well be emphasized in the elementary 
grades, with all of them treated in junior and senior high schools. None 
of these ten themes can be taught by any one subject field; they are 
school-wide goals to be implemented by all teachers in many phases of 
the school’s curricular and co-curricular activities. These ten suggested 
basic themes are: 

. The earth as the home of man 
Two and a half billion neighbors 
. Ways of living around the world 
. A world of fun and beauty 

An interdependent world 


A world of many countries and cultures 

A world of poverty and plenty 

A world of many forms of government 

. A world with many religions and value systems 
10. A world of conflict and co-operation 


The foregoing statements might well serve as springboards for discus- 
sions on the goals of any school program on education for international 
understanding. The preparation of similar statements by secondary- 
school administrators and teachers, often with the help of parents and 
students, might be one good approach to helping persons to see their 
goals much more clearly than they now do and to helping them to under- 
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stand the significance of such programs in today’s secondary schools. 
Having done this, the next step would be to analyze the characteristics 
of any effective program in international understanding. Let us turn, 
then, to a consideration of some such characteristics. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Education for international understanding should be one of the chief 
goals of every secondary school in the United States. A great deal of time, 
thought, and energy should go into the planning of school-wide programs 
to implement the goals outlined in the previous section. In carrying out 
such ambitious programs, many factors will have to be taken into con- 
sideration. Among these factors are the following 14 characteristics of an 
effective secondary school program in international understanding. 

1. Conducted in an atmosphere of freedom, with support from the 
administration and community. Many teachers today are already carrying 
on programs in their classes with the purpose of introducing boys and 
girls to the world and helping them to learn to live in the international 
community of today and tomorrow. Many more would like to undertake 
such studies but are fearful of criticisms by administrators, parents, or 
other adults in the community. These persons tend to be the insecure 
and the young or inexperienced teachers. They read about attacks on 
textbooks, controversies over teaching about the United Nations or some 
of its specialized agencies, and disputes over studying the U. S. S. R. or 
China, and decide that they will avoid anything which may cause trouble. 

Such persons need the whole-hearted encouragement of school adminis- 
trators. They need to be reassured that controversial issues can be in 
schools today and that they will be supported in the realistic teaching of 
current issues as an essential part of education in a democracy. 

They also need help as to ways in which to examine controversial] 
issues. They need to know that many alternatives need to be explored, 
that answers need not always be forthcoming for complex problems, that 
ground rules need to be set for discussions of heated topics, and that the 
way in which they examine problems of an explosive nature is often as 
important as the conclusions a group reaches. They need to be reminded 
often that they have the right to speak, but that they have to earn the 
right to be listened to by pupils, parents, colleagues, and others in the 
community. 

Administrators and boards of education can do much to build support 
in any community by involving parents and other adults in planning 
programs, by using them as resources persons, by interpreting to them 
what the schools are trying to do, and by winning the support of in- 
fluential persons and groups for programs about the world. Furthermore, 
administrators and others responsible for such programs can convince 
adults in the community that programs in education for international 
understanding supplement or complement programs in community and 
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national citizenship. They need to move fast enough to keep abreast of or 
slightly in advance of general community sentiment, and to avoid direct 
resistance to programs of this nature so far as possible. 

Where opposition does arise, those in charge of such programs need to 
analyze the reasons for such resistance, call on parents and local groups for 
support, present their case to the public in a variety of ways, keep other 
administrative officials informed of developments, and conduct an open 
battle for their programs if opposition mounts to such a point. In com- 
munities where the schools continually work alongside parent groups and 
community organizations, and the teachers are well-known and respected, 
opposition to forward-looking programs is not so likely to arise as in other 
communities. Only when teachers know that they can teach in an atmos- 
phere of freedom are they likely to carry on programs such as those sug- 
gested in this volume. 

2. Directed toward the development of mature, world-minded indivi- 
duals. Education for international understanding, like all programs in 
schools, is based on the development of secure, integrated individuals. 
Undergirding all efforts along this line must be a school-wide program of 
mental hygiene and guidance calculated to help boys and girls to feel at 
home with themselves and their fellow human beings. Unless they feel 
significant, accept themselves at their best, allay their own fears, and 
build self-confidence, no program of educating them to accept their 
neighbors in the international community will succeed. 

There is ample evidence that frustrated persons in any society are those 
most likely to be filled with prejudice. They are the persons who have 
to hate. They are the persons who are panic-prone. 

In her chapter in this volume on the role of guidance and international 
understanding, Dr. Ruth Strang has pioneered in showing the importance 
of this approach to any program about the world. This is the bed rock 
on which any successful program must be constructed. Without attention 
to this foundation of education for international understanding, any 
superstructure will collapse. 

It is likewise important, however, to realize that although this mental 
hygiene approach is highly significant, it is not a guarantee of success, for 
well adjusted persons can be taught hate. The whipping up of emotions 
in wartime in well-integrated individuals should be a warning that the 
development of secure, socially sensitive persons is only a part of a total 
program. 

3. Aimed at improving behavior, attitudes, skills, and knowledge. The 
final test of the success of any program in education for international un- 
derstanding is in the behavior of boys and girls in relation to persons 
from other countries and cultures and in their actions on world issues 
or on community and national problems in the light of international 
relations. A tremendous amount of knowledge is required today of 
people who would function effectively in the international community 
or at local and national levels in relation to world affairs. But such 
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knowledge must be functional knowledge and must be supplemented and 
complemented by the acquisition of skills and the development of atti- 
tudes which can be used long after specific knowledge is forgotten or 
outdated. 


Effective programs in this broad field need to include many opportuni- 
ties to meet with persons from other parts of the globe and to develop 
friendships with a few of them, to learn how to evaluate the sources of 
information about such topics as United States foreign policy and con- 
temporary events in other nations, to develop a whole host of attitudes 
such as the realization that people in other countries are as proud of their 
homelands as we are of ours and to understand that creativity is universal 
but that it takes different forms in different parts of the world. 


Attitudes, skills, and knowledge—but the greatest of these is* attitudes 
in any program aimed at making boys and girls effective members of their 
own communities, their nation, and the international community. Much 
lip service is given to the importance of attitudes in educational programs, 
but far too little is known about the ways in which atittudes are formed, 
reinforced, and/or changed. Perhaps a brief statement of the findings of 
various social sciences on attitudes is appropriate here in view of the 
importance of this aspect of international understanding. From what we 
know at present: 


a. Attitudes are learned and some are learned very early. 

b. Attitudes can be changed at any age. 

c. It is difficult to change attitudes by working on individuals; change is best 
effected by involving groups. 

d. Contact with persons does not necessarily change attitudes, but the testimony of 
prestige persons is important and contacts with peers is usually conducive to change. 

¢. The “social supports” of membership in new groups is crucial. 

f. Information is less important than usually considered, but carefully selected 
information from reliable sources (especially if the changes have selected the informa- 
tion themselves) and general reading of a non-conformist nature prepare people for 
change. 

g. The mass media can be potent in forming and changing attitudes. 

h. Times of crisis and technological change are conducive to changes in attitudes. 

i. Opportunities for action, making decisions, and involvement stimulate change. 

j. Symbols and slogans may have some influence. 

k. Appeals to pride, to one’s practical nature, and to idealism are often effective. 


4. Carried on continuously, cumulatively, and comprehensively. Any 
program in this broad field of education for international understanding 
at the secondary-school level must be an integral part of an on-going pro- 
gram which starts in the home, is continued in the early years of school, 
and broadened and deepened in the junior and senior high-school years. 
Persons responsible for planning secondary-school programs cannot do an 
adequate job if they do not work with elementary-school representatives. 
This is a job for the combined efforts of all educators; programs must be 
continuous and cumulative. 
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Such programs must also look upon every phase of the life of a school 
as a possible contributor to the development of international understand. 
ing. In far too many places this work is looked upon as the speciality if 
not the monopoly of the social studies. Every chapter of this volume bears 
testimony to the fact that each facet of school life can contribute to the 
goal of international understanding. Every subject field can make some 
contribution and every co-curricular activity can add to the impact upon 
boys and girls in introducing them to the world and preparing them for 
effective participation in it. 

Much that is proposed in this issue of THE BULLETIN calls for a re-exam- 
ination of curriculum offerings, but it does not imply the adding of new 
subjects. It calls instead for a look at the total offerings of a school in 
international understanding and the construction of school-wide programs 
to which every activity of schools contributes without too much over- 
lapping of efforts. Ig some places effective use can be made of core cur- 
riculum programs, but the development of topics or units in such pro- 
grams is not the only way to approach this field. What is needed is the 
permeation of every subject and of every co-curricular activity by the 
philosophy of education for international understanding, with high 
priority given to this goal. 

5. Based on the latest findings of adolescent development and the learn- 
ing process. In any program of education for international understanding, 
it is essential that the characteristics of adolescents be kept in mind. By 
the period of early adolescence, pupils can usually think in terms of time 
and space and can gain considerable historical background in their studies 
of the world. This is often a period of idealism and of a need for practical 
action, and problems should emphasize opportunities to do something 
about world affairs, even if the actions are limited in nature. Since pupils 
in these years are extremely peer conscious, much use can be made of 
group activities. And because they tend in early adolescence to identify 
with “heroes,” much use should be made of biographical materials and of 
opportunities to meet people who are working in world affairs. In the 
later years of adolescence, pupils are beginning to think in terms of voca- 
tional choices and some attention can be given to the possibilities for 
a few of jobs eventually in international work of many kinds. In this 
connection, however, it is important to point out that years of experience 
and highly developed skills are usually needed for such work. Since older 
adolescents in particular like to be considered as adults, activities should 
be included in any program where they have an opportunity to work 
with local community organizations of adults or take part in activities 
beyond the local community. 

The basic principles of learning need to be kept in mind, too. Adminis- 
trators and teachers are familiar with these and will recall them easily, 
but it may be well to emphasize a few of them in this discussion. For ex- 
ample, pupils will learn much more rapidly if they participate in the 
selection of topics or problems about the world community to be studied. 
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They will learn better if the topics under discussion are related to their 
own lives. They will learn better if many concrete examples are used and 
audo-visual techniques are employed. These and other principles of learn- 
ing need to be utilized in this as in all programs of education. 

6. Enriched by a variety of approaches. A few years ago the writer con- 
ducted a survey of over 1,000 high-school seniors in fifteen schools across 
the United States and reported some of their experiences in education for 
international understanding in Progressive Education magazine for 
May 1950, under the title “High-School Seniors and World-Mindedness.” 
The most helpful data came in answer to an open-ended question regard- 
ing the ways in which they had become interested in any phase of world 
affairs. 

In reply to this question a great deal of data was forthcoming to illus- 
trate the need for a variety of approaches in any program directed towards 
the development of international understanding. The largest group of stu- 
dents spoke of their personal contacts with persons from abroad or with 
experience in other parts of the world. In some instances it was the 
presence of exchange teachers in their schools; in others it was visitors 
from the Herald-Tribune Youth Forum or other adolescents from foreign 
lands. 

But many other experiences had affected them and aroused their in- 
terest in the world, including books, movies, correspondence, radio and 
TV programs, school assemblies, individual projects and hobbies, social 
studies classes, and action projects such as work with the Junior Red Cross, 
Care, Unicer, or the school affiliation program of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Programs in education for international understanding need to be 
many-sided so that they will arouse the interest of as many students as 
possible. Among the general approaches which should be considered by 
any group developing such a program or by individual teachers for their 
classes would be the use of people; travel and trips; films, filmstrips, and 
other audio-visual presentations; dramatic presentations; action projects; 
reading of many kinds; textbooks, music, art, and other creative activi- 
ties; hobbies, games, and dances; maps; and current events. 

7. Vitalized by emotionalized experiences and fortified by action 

projects. In this volume on Action for Unity, Goodwin Watson comments 
on the findings of intercultural education in the United States in these 
terms, “Spreading knowledge is useful, but it seldom stirs the heart. 
Programs which arouse feeling are several degrees better than those which 
rely wholly on cold fact and logic.” 
_ Yes, feeling as well as fact is an important ingredient of any program 
in international understanding. Social events with persons from abroad; 
the use of such symbols as the U. N. flag and the flags of other nations; 
pageants, festivals, and mock U. N. sessions; art and music must be in- 
cluded to give an emotional tone to these programs about the interna- 
tional community. 
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The interest and attitude of teachers, too, can be contagious. Hence, 
the emotional tone in which teaching about the world is conducted is 
highly important. 

Emotional involvement can also be encouraged through action projects 
in which students do something about the people and problems about 
which they are studying. Wherever possible these action projects should 
be on an exchange basis rather than being limited to the process of 
“giving.” Students need to take part in projects calculated to create public 
opinion by radio panels and plays, forums, and discussions. They need 
to participate in clothing drives, in money-raising projects for UNicer, 
Care, and similar organizations. They need to be a part of the Junior 
Red Cross work, the school affiliation program of the American Friends 
Service Committee, and the exchange program of the American Field 
Service, or other comparable groups. 

International understanding needs to appeal to the heads and it needs 
to appeal to the hearts of secondary-school students. It is learned fully as 
much through the hands and heart as through the head, if one dare 
to oversimplify the learning process in such a way. As Margaret Mead has 
phrased it, “One of our principal problems is to give each person in the 
world a sufficient investment in the whole so that they will be willing 
to work to preserve it.” 

8. Supplementing studies of the local community and the United States. 
Programs of education for living in the international community are not 
meant to supplant programs of education for living in local communities 
and in the United States. They are intended to supplement such pro- 
grams. Moreover, they can be useful in helping students to understand 
their own communities and their nation better. How can one understand 
these units of society if he never knows any other units than these? How 
can one understand unless there is some basis for comparison? 

What is intended in programs of education for international under- 
standing is the refinement of one’s local and national loyalty in the light 
of the larger world community and an extension of loyalty to the larger 
unit of humanity. National and international loyalties need not be con- 
tradictory terms; they can be complementary expressions. 

Teachers and administrators who are vitally interested in world affairs 
would do well to examine their own motivation from time to time and to 
see whether such interest is genuine or merely an escape from local and 
national responsibilities. The mature person should be interested in the 
improvement of his local community, his nation, and the world com- 
munity, even though he may devote the major part of his time and 
energy to any one of the three. 

Students need to discover that local affairs, national affairs, and world 
affairs are inextricably bound together. This can be shown in art, in 
music, in trade, in politics, in religion, and in many other spheres. They 
also should discover how the United States has contributed to the interna- 
tional community—and still does, as well as profiting by the contributions 
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of other countries and cultures. Finally, they should realize the points 
in our own national life where we need to improve in order to strengthen 
our position in the world, such as the strengthening of our position in 
regard to civil liberties, the wiser use of our food surpluses, and our treat- 
ment of minority groups. 

9. Presenting a realistic picture of the entire world. Programs in edu- 
cation for international understanding need to be examined to see if they 
help students to understand all parts of the world or only some segments 
of it. In the past our education in the United States has been almost ex- 
clusively Europe-centered. Today it must include the entire world. This 
is an enormous assignment when one realizes that there are nearly 100 
nations, eight or nine major cultures, and many sub-cultures. 

Groups of educators need to devote themselves much more to the prob- 
lem of section of the countries and cultures to be studied in secondary 
schools than they have to date. The world is wide and time is short for the 
study of it. Criteria need to be determined by which curriculum personnel 
and teachers can determine which areas of the world to study. 

A fuller discussion of this problem will be found in the volume on 
Teaching World Understanding edited by Ralph Preston. Among the 
criteria suggested there are the major powers and nations which are likely 
to become major powers in the next twenty-five years, representative na- 
tions from each of the world’s major cultures, neighboring nations, coun- 
tries from which the ancestors of students came, and nations which have 
wrestled with basic problems which the students are studying. 

Studies of the world also need to be realistic. This means that the prog- 
ress of nations and of the United Nations will be treated, but that prob- 
lems will also be explored. Administrators and teachers need to remember 
that alongside such obvious world problems as disarmament and the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy are ever more fundamental problems on the 
world scene such as safe and adequate water supplies, public health and 
sanitation, schools for a majority of the world’s people, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and the development of industries. Some attention 
is given to this problem in various chapters of this volume, especially in 
those by Dr. Douglas Ward and Dr. J. Darrell Barnard on the roles of 
social studies and science in education for international understanding. 
Several units in core programs should certainly be devoted to some of the 
basic problems of the world and present courses on problems of democracy 
might well be geared to the identification and exploration of problems at 
the local, national, and world levels. 

10. Enhanced by a richness of resources. To do an effective job of edu- 
cation for international understanding requires a great many resources 
and an acquaintance on the part of teachers with them. A part of this 
job should be done by teacher education institutions, but much of it must 
be done as in-service education on the part of school people as pointed 
out by Dr. Harry Bard and Dr. Thomas Smart in their chapters on the 
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roles of curriculum workers and principals. Adequate sums need to be 
set aside in school budgets for such resources and full use should be made 
of the many free and inexpensive materials already available in this broad 
field. 

Lists of resource persons and originators in the community or state 
need to be compiled, audio-visual laboratories started or better stocked, 
libraries need to be inventoried for their adequacy in the field of world 
affairs, parents and students should be encouraged to take slides on trips 
they make and donate their pictures or sell them at cost to schools, and 
pictures need to be mounted for use by students. Textbooks need to be 
examined carefully from the viewpoint of their contribution to interna- 
tional understanding. Many suggestions along these lines are presented 
by Helen Sill in her chapter in this BULLETIN on libraries as centers for 
the study of international understanding. 

Two resources seem worthy of special mention here. One of these is 
the wider and more proper use of many of the 40,000 students from 
abroad now in American colleges and universities. While they are study- 
ing at nearby institutions, they can spend much time in schools, but the 
time they do spend should be done advantageously for all parties. They 
should be used more frequently than at present in regular classroom situa- 
tions, as discussion participants in various co-curricular activities, as 
guests at faculty meetings and luncheons, and in assemblies (if their 
visits are not limited to such platform appearances) . Pioneer work in the 
wise use of such students from abroad is now being made by the Interna- 
tional Teaching Service Bureau of Teachers Colleges, Columbia Univer- 
sity, under the skilled leadership of Dr. Donald Tewksbury. 

The other promising resource singled out for mention here is the use of 
television. Through it there are countless possibilities for bringing the 
world into the classroom or taking pupils out into the international com- 
munity vicariously. The possibilities of such work are well illustrated 
by a series of thiry-six TV programs on the Far East, sponsored in 1956- 
1957 by the Connecticut State Department of Education, in co-operation 
with the local television station in New Haven. These programs are being 
televised twice a week to schools throughout the state from 9:30 until 
10 in the morning, during school time. A book of resource readings, lists 
of films, and pre- and post-tests are being supplied to the schools by the 
State Department of Education. City and state-wide programs of this 
nature are pregnant with possibilities in the field of international under- 
standing, especially with the introduction of color TV. 


11. Carried on in conjunction with homes and community organiza- 
tions. Most of the attempts of educators to develop international under- 
standing will come to naught unless there is a close liaison with homes 
and community agencies. Parents in particular need to be included in 
programs of education for living in the international community for they 
still wield a tremendous influence on children even in the rebellious 
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period of adolescence. They can be a decided help or a decided hindrance, 
depending upon the development of their support or lack of support. 


Schools need to win their co-operation and enlist them in as many 
different ways as possible in programs of education for international 
understanding. They need to be encouraged to visit classes, to participate 
in curriculum planning, to serve as resource persons, to go on trips with 
students to nearby places, to help in the translation of letters from abroad, 
to plan and participate in Parent-Teacher Association programs on world 
affairs, and to help in a variety of other ways. Special events may be 
planned such as the 1956 Parents Day Program of Oak Lane Country 
Day School (the demonstration school of Temple University) on “Edu- 
cation for One World.” 


Parents can also be very helpful in carrying on some education in 
their homes along the lines suggested in this volume. They can be en- 
couraged to entertain students from other countries, to discuss current 
affairs at the dinner table, to subscribe to magazines which will extend 
their horizons and the horizons of their children, to view appropriate TV 
programs and see outstanding films on other lands, and to purchase 
books or borrow them from local libraries for themselves and their sons 
and daughters. They can help most of all in promoting the security and 
integration spoken about early in this chapter. 


Community agencies are often a rich resource and wonderful ally in 
school programs for international understanding. Groups like the Rotary 
International, the League of Women Voters, the American Association 
of University Women, the A. F. L.-C. I. O., and many churches are vitally 
concerned with the promotion of international understanding. They can 
help with the support of such programs in the schools, occasionally share 
their speakers or visitors with the schools, and even help with the purchase 
of needed resources from time to time. No program is adequate without 
co-operation between such groups and the schools. 


12. Stressing an experimental approach and evaluation of the school’s 
efforts. Work in education for international understanding is still in its 
infancy. The field is broad and the approaches to it manifold. There is 
a growing literature on this enormous topic, but there are many gaps in 
descriptive matter and not too many definite conclusions as to the proper 
goals or the best methods to achieve them. There is also a great lack of 
current, relatively objective materials of many kinds. 


Programs in education for international understanding should, there- 
fore, be considered experimental in approach and a wide variety of meth- 
ods should be encouraged. Wherever possible, scientific experiments 
should be carried on with matched or paired groups of students studying 
under different conditions and with a variety of methods and materials. 


Administrators and teachers have a responsibility to the profession to 
report their findings in publications and to encourage the experimental 
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use of materials which can later be published, such as films, filmstrips, 
charts, resource units, and books. 


This volume contains one of the most comprehensive accounts now 
available on the complicated process of evaluation in education for inter- 
national understanding, written by Dr. Margaret Cormack. This is 
probably the weakest aspect of programs in education for living in the 
international community. Tremendous opportunities exist for enterpris- 
ing administrators, teachers, and research personnel in this quite new 
field, and they have a responsibility to report their findings in professional 
journals. All kinds of evaluative devices need to be developed and tested. 
This is virgin territory for experts in evaluation and also for the imagina- 
tive classroom teacher. It is likewise a field which colleges and city and 
state boards of education need to explore. 


13. Conducted by teachers and administrators who are themselves 
world-minded. It should be assumed that no program in education for 
international understanding will be successful unless the administrators 
and teachers who carry it on are themselves world-minded. Many 
teachers in today’s schools were educated at a time when international re- 
lations were not of primary importance. They need to do a great deal of 
background reading; to attend summer schools, workshops, and extension 
courses; join organizations interested in world affairs; live or travel abroad 
if at all possible; and become acquainted with the professional literature 
in this vast field. Above all, they need to probe their own prejudices and 
explore their own motivations in regard to the warld scene. 


In this connection school administrators can do much to encourage 
teachers, as is pointed out in the chapters by Dr. Bard and Dr. Smart on 
the roles of curriculum workers and principals. In the final analysis, pro- 
grams for international understanding depend upon the behavior, atti- 
tudes, skills, and knowledge of classroom teachers. 


14. Guided by school-wide, city-wide or county-wide committees. Such 
programs as we have outlined in the foregoing pages need competent, 
dedicated leadership. As many teachers should be involved as possible, 
but the burden of work must be borne by a smaller group of persons. 
Probably the best type of leadership is the school-wide or city-wide com- 
mittee composed of administrators, teachers from various subject fields 
and co-curricular interests, parents, and student representatives. 


Minneapolis has done outstanding work in this field through its Com- 
mission in International Understanding and World Peace. This Com- 
mission is composed of elementary- and secondary-school teachers and 
principals, representatives of the Central Office, and interested citizens. 
Its personnel remains the Commission for three years, with one third 
new each year. It is sub-divided into committees on In-Service Training, 
United Nations Recognition Days, Utilizing Students from Other Lands 
in School Activities, International Correspondence, and Evaluation and 
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Distribution of Literature. Somewhat similar committees need to be set 
up in hundreds of schools and systems throughout the United States. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Schools which are really interested in examining their programs in edu- 
cation for international understanding might well use the headings of 
this chapter as a basis for self-surveys, asking themselves: 


1. Are we clear as to our goals in education for international understanding? On 
which goals are we generally agreed? 

2. To what extent are our teachers free to teach? What could be done to add to their 
security? 

§. Are we developing mature, world-minded individuals? What proof do we have? 
What needs to be done now? 

4. Are we attempting to improve behavior, attitudes, skills, and knowledge? Which 
area are we neglecting? What can we do about it? 

5. Is our program continuous, cumulative, and comprehensive? How might it be 
improved? 

6. Are we using the latest findings on adolescent development and the learning 
process? What factors do we tend to neglect? How can we improve in these areas? 

7. Is our program enriched by a variety of approaches? What others could we use? 

8. Is our program vitalized by emotionalized experiences and fortified by action 
projects? What one are we using? What ones might we add profitably? 

9. Is our program supplementary to studies of the local community and the United 
States or a separate program? 

10. Are we presenting a realistic picture of the entire world to our students? If 
not, what areas are we neglecting? 

11. Are we utilizing a wide variety of resources? What do we need to obtain or 
develop as soon as possible? 

12. Are we co-operating as much as possible with the homes of our students and 
with community agencies? How might closer co-operation be fostered? 

13. Are we experimenting and evaluating our entire program or certain aspects of it? 
What could we do in these fields? 

14. What is being done to make our teachers and administrators more world-minded? 
What else could we do? 

15. Do we have an over-all, representative body to encourage our program in educa- 
tion for international understanding? If not, should we organize such a group? 


The greatest task of the latter half of the twentieth century is to create 
out of our confused, chaotic world community a world neighborhood 
based on peace, freedom, justice, and better living standards for the 
family of man. The schools will not do this themselves, but they can help 
to educate the people who can bring it to pass. Education for interna- 
tional understanding is a complicated process, but it can be an exciting 
and highly important aspect of every secondary-school program in the 
United States. May we as administrators and teachers make much progress 
in this vital area in the months and years ahead. 
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Chapter 2 


HOW CAN THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


G. RoBEerT CARLSEN 


east: aii as a subject has undergone radical changes in the modern 
curriculum. Many of the newer beliefs about the nature and teaching of 
language and literature pertain to the development of international 
understanding. Therefore, it seems pertinent to look briefly at the history 
of the teaching of English to highlight the direction of present thinking. 


HIsTorRICAL BACKGROUNDS 


While a group of subjects roughly similar in content to English has 
been taught in American schools since the days of Ben Franklin, the actual 
formulation of English as we know it came from the educational reforms 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century. At this time, the subject was 
given a place among the basic courses to be required of all students and 
its content was pretty rigidly described. The subject was to teach boys and 
girls the formal aspects of their language. They were to learn correct 
usage, punctuation, capitalization, sentence structure, and organization. 
In directions for marking college entrance examinations the examiners 
state that the composition is to be judged solely on the student's com- 
mand of the mechanics of English expression and not on what was said. 
To prepare students for such examinations, teachers had students study 
grammatical nomenclature, rules governing language usage, and endless 
drills out of workbooks. The literature examination consisted of factual 
questions on a specified list of classics. This list was drawn up in a some- 
what haphazard fashion and probably represented the particular literary 
favorites of the national committee members who worked on it. The 
selections were largely English in authorship with one or two American 
writers included. From the list, schools set up their courses of study in 
literature. The fourteen designated classics were spread through the four 
years of high school and were studied intensively for long periods of time. 
Under such conditions there was little opportunity to talk of developing 
international understanding through the subject at hand. It is discourag- 
ing to add that many such programs are still in effect in American high 
schools. 
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However, from the very beginning many teachers saw that one could not 
practice writing without writing about something, that one could not 
practice speaking without speaking about something. They saw also that 
when a student was filled with a subject, when he had something of im- 
portance to say and was in a situation where he wanted to say it, the ex- 
pression itself improved enormously. Similarly, these teachers saw that 
there was something to be done with literature other than the mere mem- 
orization of facts about the author's life and the ins and outs of the 
sequence of the story. They saw that a piece of literature often gave stu- 
dents a vision of how life was lived in another period or another culture, 
that it gave them insight into the ways people think, and why they react 
as they do in certain kinds of situations. They saw, in effect, that the 
cargo was more important than the ship, that ideas are more important 
than the form in which they are carried. 


As a consequence of such thinking, it became fashionable during the 
twenties and the thirties to talk of two kinds of objectives in the teaching 
of English: the direct or English objectives, and the concomitant or 
human relations objectives. We talked about what we were teaching in 
English and what we were teaching through English. A teacher might set 
out to teach Ivanhoe because it was an accepted classic, but she might 
say, “What can I teach students of greater significance through Ivanhoe?” 
One set of lessoris suggested that the concomitant objective be to teach 
boys and girls the importance of ideals in one’s life. Out of such at- 
tempts, grafted on to traditional programs, grew a tremendous hodge- 
podge of ideas, suggestions, philosophies, and the like, until it has 
become somewhat difficult to predict what is apt to be included in any 
given English course. 

Under this idea of teaching English, all kinds of good things were taught 
in the name of developing international understanding. A teacher might 
select the concomitant objective of helping students understand life all 
over the world in a unit whose direct objective was the study of the short 
story. In a study of the technique of letter writing, students might be 
encouraged to find pen pals all over the world. On the other hand, the 
teacher not particularly concerned with developing international under- 
standing might select her concomitant objectives in terms of completely 
different sorts of things. 


So in the last ten to fifteen years, there has been a concentrated effort 
on the part of leaders in the field to re-examine the whole concept of the 
responsibility of the English teacher and to see whether there are unifying 
concepts that will and can hold the subject together in a broad enough 
framework to include all of the good things from earlier periods, and at 
the same time give direction to the variety of activities now being carried 
forward. 

This concept has been found, perhaps, in the idea of communication— 
broadly conceived as a psychological, sociological, and political factor 
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in the lives of people. Dora Smith implies the whole philosophy of 
communication in the title of her book, Communication, the Miracle of 
Shared Living. She points out that communication, and community come 
from the same root, common. A community is a group of people holding 
a:imilar language, similar customs, similar beliefs in common one with 
the other. Communication is the media through which the communality 
is achieved and expanded; it is the method of a community—the avenue to 
shared living. The study of communication is the study of sharing life 
patterns one with another, not merely the study of sychronizing one’s 
language pattern one hundred per cent with that of those around one. The 
teaching of English becomes then one of the most important functions of 
a given community and cannot be carried on without a concern for the 
whole fabric of the community's common beliefs and attitudes. 

From such a point of view, the function of the English teacher in deal- 
ing with international understandings becomes central to her e:.tire work. 
The development of newer media of communication has been increasingly 
responsible for shrinking our world, for broadening of outlooks, so that 
our community has increasingly become world centered. A man’s voice 
may travel around the world in less than a second. Pictures of world 
events are subject to nearly instantaneous transmission. Books are simul- 
taneously printed and marketed in many countries of the world. Stand- 
ards of living have been synchronized to a considerable extent through the 
circulation of magazines and mail order catalogues and the development 
of merchandizing that has made it possible for all peoples to buy the same 
kinds of goods, in the same fashions, in the same years. During the war and 
after, American families have rediscovered the vitality of the letter in shar- 
ing the life experiences of near ones though they are separated by thous- 
ands of miles. Weather disasters can now be minimized through the 
tracking of weather formations and through the communication of 
weather information long in advance of its arrival. Through the miracle 
of communication, disasters in one area of the world may be assuaged 
by the help of other areas within a matter of minutes. Through the 
miracle of communication, untrained men performed an emergency opera- 
tion on board a submarine using the directions that were broadcast to 
them by trained doctors on land. 

Today one’s community has become essentially the world. The study of 
communication skills is the study of how one shares life experiences in a 
world framework. The older programs in English asked the students over 
and over, “Is it correct? Is it right? Is it synchronized perfectly with the 
language lesson?” The communications teacher asks, “Does it say what 
I mean? Will it give the effect that I want it to give? Will it make the 
receiver feel the way I want him to feel? Will we succeed through my 
language in sharing momentarily our lives one with the other?” The 
older teacher of literature asked, “What does the author say? Who was 
he? Under what conditions did he write? What literary style was he fol- 
lowing?” The teacher of communications asks, “What is the quality of 
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life that the writer is transmitting? What did he see, hear, taste, feel, _ 


smell? How is his status as a human being like our own?” 

From this point of view, the development of communications skills, 
the study of communication patterns in the modern world must neces- 
sarily lead toward the development of international understanding. 
Whatever increases communication power, also increases the student's 
awareness of the world around him and his adjustment to it. He is learn- 
ing the miracle of shared living with all the peoples of the world. 


OsjEcTIVEs SOUGHT 


What are some of the objectives sought in a modern English program? 
What makes a particular contribution to international understanding in 
the world today? 


1. All students should become conscious of the language patterns of the peoples of 
the world and how they influence one another. They should gain respect for the 
tremendous variety of mah’s “gift of tongues” and not grow to manhood thinking that 
other peoples of the world speak in peculiar ways because they are inferior individuals. 

2. They should become aware of the development of modern methods of communica- 
tion, which have increasingly made the world a smaller and smaller area with which 
to deal. They should understand what is meant by the statement, “The communica- 
tion front is of equal importance to the military front in times of war and in times 
of peace.” Without an awareness of how communication is carried on in the modem 
world, they are ill equipped to live effectively in the twentieth century. 

3. They must know enough of the science of linguistics to appreciate the difficulties 
of understanding involved in meetings of the peoples of the world. They need to be- 
come aware at least of the ways in which words are attached to external reality and 
how the same word may be used by two different cultures with differing meanings 
behind the word. 

4. They should have frequent opportunities to share their experiences with young 
people like themselves all over the world, through the magic of communication. 

5. They should gain insight into the lives of many people through the reading of 
imaginative literature, seeing their problems, their humanity, their essential likeness 
to ourselves. 

6. They should share, even briefly, in the achievements of the people of the world 
in literature, art, and music, the universal media of communication. 


Translated into active programs in the high schools, these objectives 
mean the construction of new types of teaching units, many of which do 
not exist at the present time. The material for them is available to the 
teacher. who has the willingness and the imagination to put it together. 


LANGUAGE UNITs 


Most American boys and girls know only their own language. A few of 
them elect a course in one foreign language, but it is within the same 
language family as their own. They are vaguely aware that other langu- 
ages exist, but they have no knowledge of the extent of languages of 
families or the similarities and differences among them. It is interesting 
that though students deal with many human institutions, they have almost 
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never been introduced to the most prevalent of all institutions: language. 
A unit on the languages of the world would be a significance at almost 
any level of the junior or senior high school, though the intensiveness of 
attack would be determined by the maturity of the pupils. It would, 
perhaps, be best taught during those years when the student is concerned 
with world history or world geography in his social studies classes. The 
unit would be primarily factual in nature, striving to give young people 
some awareness of the multiplicity of language patterns. 


Students might look first at the anthropologist’s attempt to guess the 
origin of language among human beings. Where did it come from?—from 
imitation of animal’s sound? from the sheer enjoyment of making sound 
with one’s mouth and throat? from the common need of communication 
in hunting activities? Next, young people might like to consider whether 
language had a single origin and was spread as men themselves traveled 
from section to section of the world, or whether it had multiple origins 
among many groups of men at various times. Again, considerable re- 
search would be necessary for students to find such information. Students 
should look next at the various language families of the world and see 
the extent of the world that is covered by each of these. When Churchill 
uses the phrase, “the English speaking people” what is the extent of the 
use of the English language in the world today? Where do English speak- 
ing people live? Why? Such a study might also show students how lan- 
guages develop variations within themselves. They can be shown how the 
English language has started to differ as it is used in the Union of South 
Africa, in Australia, in the United States. Recordings of the speech of 


the various dialects even within our country would be enlightening and 
fascinating material for student's attention. 


For older and more mature students, at least two other considerations 
would be pertinent for study. They should be shown the varying systems 
that languages have evolved for carrying meaning. In English, meaning 
is dependent on the order of words, one to another. In inflected lan- 
guages, it is dependent on the variations that come at the end or at the 
beginnings of words, in some languages meaning is carried by the pitch 
of its pronunciations. Through seeing that there are many systems of 
meaning, students will look at their own system without quite so much 
awe. Older students also can be exposed to the concept of language as it is 
related to the culture of the people. If the people do not have certain 
things in their culture, they then have no word for it. Some languages 
do not have any numerical system, indicating that the group of people 
using the language do not recognize the concept of counting. Similarly 
other languages have words for things which we do not have, since our 
culture does not contain such concepts. Certain Eastern languages have 
a form of “I” which one uses only in his thought, when he is thinking 
about himself. This is untranslatable, because western people do not 
make such a distinction. 
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Such a unit of instruction would include at least some of the followi 
activities. Students obviously would want to place the languages of the 
world on a world map so that they could see at a glance the world distri- 
bution of language families. They might invite individuals in the com- 
munity who know other languages well to come to class to talk. In most 
communities there are immigrants, war wives, students who are willing to 
give time to the public schools. Students might make a tape recording 
from such visitors of the same phrase spoken in many different languages. 
A number of students might like to pick a common word such as “mother” 
and see what it is like in as many languages as they can find. Some students 
might like to read a bit about the formation of the alphabet and about 
earlier forms of transcribing language that have been used by groups of 
people. 

Such a unit as a whole should succeed in giving students a kind of 
knowledge of his world that most schools now neglect. The material in 
itself is interesting, but, more important, the student should gain a con- 
cept of cultural variations and come to see that English speaking people 
are not the “norm” for the world. The teacher will find considerable 
help in constructing such a unit from Margaret Schlauch’s The Gift of 
Tongues as well as in articles entitled “Language” in encyclopedias. All 
About Language by Mario Pei and Our Language by Eloise Lambert are 
extremely interesting books written for the high-school reader. 

A second kind of unit that many teachers are already teaching is one in 
the history of the English language itself, stressing the innumerable bor- 
rowings of our language from the other languages of the world. The 
dominant pattern of English was formed by the Anglo-Saxons when they 
conquered the islands. Our basic sentence pattern and the large number 
of monosyllabic words used in daily life all stem from the Anglo-Saxon 
period. In turn the Anglo-Saxon was changed by the Normans when they 
conquered England in 1066. They brought with them the French tongue. 
Consequently, the language took on a somewhat Latin quality. As a 
result of the mixture, two sets of words grew up for the same thing. An 
animal on the hoof is called by Anglo-Saxon terms. On the table it is given 
a French name, a distinction indicative of slave and master of an earlier 
period. With the development of education and culture, the scholars 
in England deliberately imported a great number of Latin terms into the 
language. As world trade developed, as men came in contact with the 
peoples of the world, more and more words were added from many 
tongues. Thus modern English has been made up from borrowings from 
all the languages of the world. Almost no language is not represented 
by some relatively common word in daily use in the modern tongue. 
Eskimo gave us parka; Hawaiian, lei; Japanese, kimono. 

Perhaps such a unit is best taught at the senior level of high school since 
it normally fits well with the history of English literature customarily 
taught at that time. A map of the world is useful, if it is large enough, $0 
that words can. be written on it as they are discovered from other lan- 
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guages. Out of such a study should come an appreciation of the interde- 
pendence of people, even in their ability to find symbols by which to 
label the elements of their environment. 


A unit dealing with the whole development and present status of 
modern communication has, surprisingly, almost never been taught in 
American classes in English. Yet in content and in value to the students, 
it is potentially of great richness. Such a unit should strive to show stu- 
dents the entire picture of how men communicate on a world scale today, 
as well as introducing them briefly to some of the problems of the past. 
Students might first look at the media of communication in the modern 
world. 


How quickly can a newspaper collect the news and get it into print 
from world sources? What is the circulation of the modern newspaper 
in geographic area? How many newspapers from how many cities and 
countries are available in my community? Students will want to know 
the uses of the radio in the modern scheme of communication. They will 
be interested in finding out how pictures are transmitted almost in- 
stantaneously as well as investigating the techniques used for carrying on 
conferences in many languages simultaneously. They may look up the 
devices used for the United Nations sessions in New York so that a partici- 
pant can understand any of the five languages used in the conferences. 


The study of modern communication lends itself to a number of specific 
research projects by individual students. A girl or group of girls may 
become interested in the communication of fashion information in the 
world today. Through the development of communication channels, the 
peoples of the world have moved steadily toward a more and more uni- 
form kind of dress. Years ago, dolls dressed in Paris fashions were sent by 
clipper ships to America where they were copied six months later by 
American dressmakers. How is the fashion transmitted today? Some stu- 
dents might become interested in the inner working of an ambassador's 
office in a foreign country as a communication media between two 
governments. “The Voice of America” or the “Freedom Balloons” are 
interesting stories of the importance of communication in the world in 
which we live. How are they carried on? What language is used? What 
kind of an approach is made to the people behind the “iron curtain”? 
Weather information is another kind of communication problem in the 
modern world. What are the systems that have developed to indicate, 
record, and transmit weather information? Remote, perhaps, but never- 
theless interesting to some students, might be the attempt in the world of 
the dance to find some means by which to communicate the choreography 
of a particular ballet. A similar story is that of the development of sys- 
tems of musical notation to make possible the transmission of musical 
composition from person to person, from generation to generation, and 

culture to culture. More exciting to boys is the story of how pilots 
keep in touch with those on the ground. They may even become fasci- 
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nated with the special symbols and vocabulary that have evolved to 
simplify their job. 

This unit should do much to illustrate to students how men attempt to 
share their lives one with another in the world today. Weather informa- 
tion, for example, must be international information if it is to serve 
adequately the people of any one locality. People share other lives daily 
through the media of modern communication in sports, in politics, in 
scientific information, in recreation. 

One of the time honored projects of English teachers is as good today 
in developing international awareness as it has been in the past. This is 
the sponsoring of pen pals with young people in other parts of the world. 
One teacher in Wichita, Kansas, makes her international letter writing 
the major emphasis for her eighth-grade class. Starting with samples of 
letters that have been received in other years, she encourages students to 
try to find a pen pal. Names of correspondents are often secured from 
men and women in the community who have lived in foreign countries, 
from Scholastic magazine, or from the Junior Red Cross. In some cases, 
students decide that they will write directly to our State Department 
office in the country to which they wish to write. One boy wrote to the 
ambassador in Portugal asking for a person of his own age who would be 
willing to exchange letters with him. The letter was turned over to a 
local newspaper where it was reproduced in full along with the boy's 
picture. He was flooded with respondents to his request. 

As the project proceeds, the class members usually decide that they 
need a huge map of the world. By using an opaque projector, they blow 
up a map and trace it on huge sheets of brown wrapping paper. Some- 
times the map almost covers one side of the room. As letters come in, they 
post them on the map in the appropriate location—their object being to 
see whether they can secure almost complete world coverage before the 
end of the year. 

The rewards from such a unit are manifold. The teacher discovers that 
it serves as a whip in making young people want to use their own language 
in the best possible fashion. When the teacher talks about the fact that 
their letters are little ambassadors to the rest of the world and they should 
be as accurate as possible, the class accept responsibility for their usage, 
sentence structure, punctuation in a way that they never do in abstract, 
non-communicating class drills or assignments. Students become concerned 
over the kind of picture that they give of the United States, of their own 
state, and of their town. They ask over and over, “What will they think 
if I describe the way the team tore down the goal posts after the football 
games? Will they understand what I mean, or will they think we are just 
a bunch of vandals?” Often in such evaluations, they will come to se 
that certain adolescent behavior patterns are actually stupid and juvenile. 
They would prefer that young people in other parts of the world not 
know about them. Most important, however, is the interest that the 
letters engender in the peoples of the rest of the world. The individual 
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will pore over encyclopedia, geographies, and histories to find out more 
about the country to which he is writing. In most cases, students are sur- 
prised at the similarities of life and customs of young people all over 
the world. They will frequently say in class, “Why, that is just like us.” 
The veil of unreality about the lives of other people is torn away at least 
momentarily. Most of the students will become conscious through the 
project that other young people are learning and using the English lan- 
guage, while Americans assume little responsibility for learning the lan- 

of the rest of the world. Students corresponding to Japan have 
said, “But he writes in English. Why, I don’t know a single word of 
Japanese.” Such a realization may not stimulate a student to study a 
foreign language, least of all the Japanese, but it will make him conscious 
of the fact the we need to meet people at least half way. 

The project has the advantage of outlasting the classroom itself. Many 
of the young people who start such activities carry on with the same 
correspondents over a period of years and often will eventually visit in 
the home of the other when military service or travel opportunities take 
him to distant parts of the world. 

One of the frequent activities of the English classroom is the writing of 
an autobiography. Here the teacher may direct the student's attention to 
the general problem of “Who am I?” Such a question will inevitably bring 
up the whole concern with one’s antecedents, the customs of one’s family, 
the culture into which one is born. In American society, few of us are 
more than a few generations away from immigrant backgrounds. While 
the melting pot has congealed us to some extent, each of our family units 
is subtly influenced by the traditions and customs that our ancestors 
brought with them to this country. Students might be encouraged to 
read widely about the countries represented in their own ancestry. Often 
they discover that such things as holiday customs or traditions were those 
brought from Europe and kept alive through successive generations by 
their own people. 

Such exploration may take the simple form of background information 
for the autobiography the student is writing, or much of it may be used 
in different ways. One class complied a recipe book of old family recipes 
they had collected in their exploration. These were put together by coun- 
try with brief write-ups by the students of information about the country. 
Out of varied backgrounds of the members of the class, another group 
put on an assembly program entitled, “Nation of Nations,” in which they 
illustrated the tremendous variety of backgrounds and customs found in 
a typical class in the school. 

Such activities are good language activities. They serve the English 
teacher in developing poise and competence in the use of language for 
they place the student in an active communicating situation. Also they 
help the student become proud of what he is. Most adolescents go through 
a period of shame of their families as a natural part of their developing 
into independent men and women free from dependence on their parents. 
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In the process, the shame may become a bitter and horrible thing. If 
they can learn to look at their backgrounds objectively, they may see 
interest and fascination in the particular background from which they 
have come. The class as a whole should see, through this unit, that none 
of us is “one hundred per cent American.” All of us are a part of a long 
tradition that started in other countries. 


LITERATURE UNITS 


The uses of literature for creating international consciousness on the 
part of the child are almost limitless. Paul Hazard has said that literature 
is the direct or intuitive means to knowledge and understanding. Litera- 
ture speaks from the inner and private life of one individual directly to 
the inner and private life of another individual in a way that no other 
type of writing can succeed in doing. Oscar Firkins called literature an 
“idea with a glow.” Starting with the intensely felt experience of height- 
ened significance, a writer attempts to symbolize that experience with 
such vividness that his experience is evoked in the mind of the reader. 
Literature attempts not to describe, not to tabulate human experience, 
but to evoke it whole as it actually is. The question one asks about the 
teaching of literature, if one accepts this point of view, is, “What are the 


experiences that we want to try to evoke in young people?”—not “What | 


works of literature shall we read?” 

Literature is the principal avenue in the schools to open to students the 
whole potential range of human strivings, undergoings, and evaluations of 
man’s life on this planet. Boys and girls, through the authors of foreign 
cultures, may be shown the moments of elation and significance that others 
have found important. They may gain a vision of life through the eyes of 
people different from themselves. Through books written perhaps by 
Americans, but laid in foreign settings, they may see and experience the 
quality of living in all parts of the world. 

Recognizing these facts, teachers during the latter part of the 1930's 
became very much interested in teaching world literature courses in 
place of the English literature courses customarily presented at the senior 
level. A number of difficulties prevented these attempts from being com- 
pletely successful. Material in translation is, in general, too mature in 
experience and too difficult in reading level for all but the most precocious 
students. The course in English literature has always been recognized to 
be beyond the reading levels of the majority of high-school students. The 
course in world literature is an even greater burden. The organization 
of the course has always been troublesome. If it is organized by country, 
there is a tendency to emphasize differences and uniquenesses among 
various cultures rather than similarities. If it is organized by literary 
types, there is too great a stress on literary form and not enough on human 
experience. Poetry, in particular, does not translate in such a way that it 
can be studied as a form with any great profit. 
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The feeling of many educators has been that the most successful pat- 
tern of organization would be one by themes in which a single theme 
would show the basic universality of man in dealing with similar problems 
in similar ways the world over. A group of selections dealing with home 
and family life could bring together literature showing family relations 
in many parts of the world. As the student moved from selection to selec- 
tion, he would gain an awareness of the persistence of basic problems, the 
persistence of similar kinds of emotions of men in meeting this aspect 
of their lives. Since there has been little published in the form of a text- 
book to bring together materials from such a point of view, the teacher 
must build her own units and seek out her own materials. 

That literature can affect the attitudes of young people towards groups 
of people has been demonstrated by an increasing body of research. One 
of the most interesting recent studies was conducted by Chavez in 
Colorado schools. He was interested in seeing what effect stories from 
South America would have on the attitudes of fourth-grade students. In 
addition to a number of attitude scales, he utilized students’ drawings to 
determine attitude changes. In an art period before the experiment, stu- 
dents drew the picture that came to their minds when they thought of 
South America. After they had listened to a series of half a dozen stories 
written by South American authors, they drew a second picture from 
the same assignment. These pictures were classified by independent 
judges on a scale from favorable to unfavorable attitudes toward the 
South American people. The second group of drawings showed an over- 
whelming change as a result of the stories students had read. In general, 
students picked an incident out of one or more of the stories and used it 
for his second drawing—replacing the often stereotyped conception shown 
in the first drawing. The evidence seemed clear that stories leave with 
readers some picture of life as it is lived in the story and this picture in- 
fluences our judgment of people. Rather interesting in this relationship 
is the present excitement caused by The Search for Bridie Murphy, the 
reconstruction of a life in Ireland supposedly lived by a present-day house- 
wife in a previous existence. Psychologists have suggested that such a 
reconstruction is perhaps possible because of the impressions left in our 
subconsciousness by long-forgotten stories told to us or read in our past. 
Such an explanation sounds logical and it is further substantiation that 
what we present young people in reading experiences is vastly important 
in determining the concepts of living and the values that they carry. It 
is undeniably true that most of us as adults can summon up some sort of 
picture and feeling tonality at the mention of almost any area of the 
world. Often this picture is inaccurate,and stereotyped, but we neverthe- 
less carry it with us. When we trace where it came from, we discover that 
it was formed slowly from pictures, from stories, from reading that have 
accumulated bit by bit over our entire lifetimes. 

How then can we make use of the power of literature in building in- 
ternational relationships? In the upper grades and in junior high school, 
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teachers have been successful with units on the heroes and legends of the 
people of the world. Students have browsed through and read many of 
the stories of other people, usually in simplified form. Most teachers are 
relatively familiar with the ancient Greek and Roman tales, but they 
need help in finding the stories of other peoples. Kate Seredy in the 
White Stag has done a beautiful retelling of the legend of the Hungarians 
and Magyars that were led by the magnificent White Stag into the 
promised land—the plains of Hungary. Eric Knight in a series of books, 
The Hand in the Picture, The Trumpeter of Krakow, tells of the Polish 
boy who wanders through history with his great dog. He carries in his 
hand a trumpet that he can blow only in times when Polish independence 
is endangered. The Adventures of Rama is a new book, telling in beautiful 
and simple prose of the Indian classic, The Ramayana. The handsome 
Prince Rama and the beautiful Princess Sita see one another through 
good times and bad. There are readable versions of the Kalevala from 
Finland and of some of the Icelandic sagas. The Homeric stories remain 
favorites. By His Own Might is a delightful retelling of Beowulf. Don 
Quixote, in simplified form, is always a good story for children, even 
before they understand its deeper tenderness and pathos. The story of 
Robin Hood is perennially popular. The German story of Siegfried may 
be included in such a unit. 

Because at the late childhood, early adolescent period, the hero story 
is usually of great popularity among young people, these tales have a 
natural intrigue for the class. The teacher will need to deepen their 
understanding of the implications of the stories beyond the level of sheer 
plot. In one class, students kept a chart divided into sections. Each sec- 
tion dealt with an aspect of human life such as “home and family,” 
“clothing,” “food,” “religion,” “love and marriage,” etc. As they read 
each story, they thought back over it and tried to fill in all the details 
about each of the areas that had appeared in the story. They were sur- 
prised at how much of the life of people came through such stories of 
highly imaginary characters. They discussed at some length how much 
alike the lives of varying peoples were and how many of the emotions and 
feelings that each of us have were expressed by the writers of the stories 
they were reading. Another class looked at a whole series of such folk 
legends and tabulated the qualities of the hero that were found in the 
stories. They asked the question, “What kind of person was Princ 
Rama?” Next the teachers suggested that the folk heroes were i 
cations of the qualities that the creator and the people in general most 
admired. The conclusion the class reached was of the basic similarities of 
qualities that people in many ages and in many cultures have admired 
in men and women. 

Another class was interested in seeing the kinds of deeds that the 
legends have their heroes performing. They tried to classify them im 
broad categories such as “Deeds to help a friend or relative,” “Deeds 
help a whole group of people,” “Deeds that were for personal reasons 
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only.” They were interested in finding out that most hero stories show 
people devoting their strength to the welfare of others. Still another class 
became intrigued with the concepts of physical attractiveness that were 
found in the people of the legends. They examined a number to pick 
out all the descriptions of the physical appearance of the hero and heroine 
and then to compare them one with another. They found certain quali- 
ties usually mentioned such as dignity, quiet calm, and inner peace. Less 
frequent were actual descriptions of the physiognomy of the character. 
During the junior high-school years, most boys and girls go through a 
period of intense absorption with animal stories. It is not unusual for a 
pupil to read several hundred dog or horse stories in the course of a two- 
year period. Psychologically, the interest probably stems from the pupil's 
need to feel superior to some creature, the need to feel needed by some 
other individual. This pattern is the dominant theme of the animal 
story. The noble, courageous, magnificent beast gives his complete allegi- 
ance to a human being by chdice and by instinct. No literature program 
in the junior high school is adequate without giving young people oppor- 
tunity to follow their instinctive interests in animals. Teachers, however, 
are always looking for ways of making the animal reading interest of 
somewhat more significance than immediately meets the eye. One of the 
ways of doing this is to construct a map of the world on the bulletin board 
in the room. An objective of the reading for a period can be to see into 
how many parts of the world the animal stories take us. Occasionally the 
class may want to talk about the knowledge they are gaining of other 
countries through the reading they are doing. 

Lassie Come Home takes place in the English countryside. Bob, Son of 
Battle gives a sympathetic and beautiful picture of the highlands of Scot- 
land. Tam the Untamed, Ajax, Golden Dog of Australia, Red Heifer, 
and Dusty are beautiful stories of Australia with much of Australian life 
in their descriptions. Gifts of the Forest and Gayneck both take the 
pupil into the teeming life of India, while the Waldeck books introduce 
him to Africa. Bit by bit as youngsters read, the map will start to fill up. 
Children often begin spontaneously to pick out books laid in foreign 
settings in order to broaden their own perspectives. Such a project leads 
rather automatically to discussions of the varying customs and landscapes 
of different parts of the world. The skillful teacher will direct students’ 
thinking to the universal affection for animals and pets and the universal 
problems in working with them. 

The map is a generally useful device in directing students’ reading 
at almost any level. Students’ extensive reading for a semester's or year’s 
time may be recorded on an individua] map kept by each student. From 
time to time, the teacher and student can talk over his reading in terms of 
the many parts of the world he has “lived in” through his reading in a 
given period of time. Often a student bogs down in his reading and will 
read only about one part of the world. While this is often a normal pat- 
tern for many of us for a period, we should normally move beyond it 
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after a period of six weeks or so. The map will serve to highlight visually 
the narrowness or the breadth of the range of the individual's reading. 
It will stimulate many students to seek for books laid in remote corners of 
the world, simply so that they may fill in their maps. But even then some- 
thing good may rub off. Discussions of the reading, book reports, and the 
like may be centered in the knowledge the class as a whole is building 
of the world in general. 

A favorite unit in literature for the later junior high-school years 
is one dealing with “Growing Up in Manp Parts of the World.” The 
teenage pupil becomes more and more aware of himself as a person and 
of his own peers as a group as he struggles toward independence and 
maturity. With the interest in his own group, he can normally be stimu- 
lated to find out about teenage life in many parts of the world. Supposing, 
by a difference in fate, he had been born into a Chinese family or into an 
African or South American family. What kinds of experiences would he 
be undergoing in growing up? 

Young Fu of the UpperYangtse shows a teenage boy in China struggling 
as an apprentice to a metal worker. The same author, Elizabeth Lewis, 
has recently published a new tale of China, To Beat a Tiger, which takes 
the reader into the horror of war-torn China today. The Red Chair Waits 
gives a picture of the conflict between time-honored customs and a modern 
teenage girl’s desire to choose a husband for herself. Daughter of the 
Samurai shows adolescence in Japan. Home to India takes the reader 
through the experiences of Indian family life, seen through the eyes of a 
native girl who had grown up in the West where her father was an am- 
bassador. Echo of a Cry again portrays adolescent life in China. Garram 
the Hunter shows the tribal life of an African tribe, where Garram is in 
training to become the future chief. Call It Courage is the tale of a 
Polynesian boy’s fear of the water. Constantia Lona presents a picture of 
a modern girl in Peru and her experiences in high-school and college life. 
Thus it is not too difficult to circle the globe with pictures of teenage life 
as it is lived all over the world. In such a unit the class may start with a 
collection of thirty or forty books in a classroom library. Each member of 
the class is to select one or more of the books as his own responsibility. 
But each member is to watch for the same basic considerations, so that 
later on the class as a whole, through discussions, can draw generaliza- 
tions from all of the books. One class set up the following questions to be 
answered from the reading: (1) What feelings, emotions, and desires did 
the characters in the book have that are similar to those we have? (2) 
What rules and restrictions were placed on the teenager's life or actions? 
(3) What was the relationship between the teenager and his parents? (4) 
Would you like to live the life of the teenager in the book you read? 

After each individual had read one or more of the books, the class, 
through buzz sessions, tabulated the information each student had 
garnered from his individual reading. Then they started to put the ideas 
together. In the process, a student would often say, “That sounds it 
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teresting. Can I read that book when you're through with it?” Or some- 
one would say, “I don’t believe it.” Then the student challenged would 
have to search our passages in his book to prove his point. The discussion 
not only gave these students a clearer picture of life in many parts of the 
world, but it also stimulated interest in further reading. 

A tenth-grade class studied a similar unit centered in varied patterns 
of home and family living around the world. The teacher and the li- 
brarian worked up a classroom library including some of the same titles 
mentioned earlier. For instance, Home to India gives a clear cut picture 
of the structure of family organization in India, as well as showing the 
teenager’s life. Hilda Wernher’s My Indian Family and My Indian Son- 
in-Law show what family life is like among aristocratic Indians. The 
Good Earth and The House of Exile both take the student into the day 
by day life of Chinese families with great vividness. Kabloona shows 
something of the family life of the Eskimos, while Son of the Smoky Sea 
shows daily life among the Aleuts. Now That April’s There contrasts 
American rearing of children with British, showing that there is something 
to be said for both methods. Through discussions, the class tried to see 
the varying patterns of family organization and to analyze what they liked 
about other patterns than their own. The teacher tried at all times to 
direct attention to the rich qualities in all family patterns rather than 
stressing aspects that the teenager might find objectionable. Occasionally 
in the unit, a group of students who had read books laid in the same part 
of the world, would work out a brief dramatization of a family situation 
so that the rest of the class might get a more vivid impression of what 
the group had found out. 

In another tenth-grade class, the students and teacher designed a unit 
centered around the theme of “Starting Out a Stranger.” The reading 
was centered in pictures of individuals who found themselves in a 
strange situation among strange groups of people. The question of the 
unit was how do people make their way when they find themselves out of 
their own element. They read Eric Sevareid’s account of parachuting 
into a tribe of head hunters when the engines of his plan suddenly failed. 
Hobart’s Oil in the Lamps of China shows Americans in China and her 
Peacock Sheds His Tail presents Americans in Mexico. A chapter in 
Lindbergh's North to the Orient tells of being forced down in northern 
Sibera where she found herself taken in by Russian women who could not 
talk English, nor she Russian. In many of the literature anthologies and 
in many magazines and in books, there is a wealth of material that shows a 
single individual making his way among a different cultural group. 
What are the problems involved? How do people succeed in such situa- 
tions? What difficulties do they encounter? 

The eleventh-grade literature is usually centered in the study of Ameri- 
can literature. One of the usual units in such a study is entitled “Nation 
of Nations.” Working individually in small groups, each student in one 
class selected one of the nationality groups in American culture for in- 
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tensive study. The class drew heavily on the series of books entitled 
“The Land of the Free” series. This series is composed of stories that 
center in particular nationality groups that have settled in America. 
For example, the Havighursts’ books, Song of the Pines and High Prairie 
deal with the coming of the Scandinavian groups to the Upper Midwest. 
Sing in the Dark is a magnificent presentation of the settlement of the 
Welch miners in the coal fields of Pennsylvania. Colt of Destiny and the 
Silver Fleece deal with the Spanish in the Southwest, the former in 
California, the latter in New Mexico. After reading one of the series, 
each student was supposed to do more intensive reading about the parti- 
cular group of people, both in Europe and in the new world. They traced 
old world customs transplanted to the new, and often they were able to 
find present-day survivals of those customs among peoples in their own 
community. Thus they gained an intimate awareness of the peoples that 
have formed the American society, and how their customs have enriched 
our tradition. 

A senior class became interested in the classics of world literature. 
This was a group of college preparatory boys and girls and the teacher 
felt they had the reading skills necessary to cope with the difficult materials 
for which they were asking. They studied a handful of world novels for a 
period of six or eight weeks including Rickshaw Boy, Crime and Punish- 
ment, Magic Mountain, Growth of the Soil, Don Segundo Sombre, and 
Cry the Beloved Country. To be sure some of these novels have strong 
incidents in them. But with the maturity of the students, the teacher was 
able to discuss the material without any apparent ill effects. Later they 
decided that they wanted a taste of the great dramas of the world. They 
chose a half a dozen plays, largely European, but ranging in time from 
the ancient Greeks to the modern Scandinavians. The emphasis through- 
out the study was on the ways in which familiar emotions and familiar 
concerns with life keep repeating themselves generation after generation 
regardless of the culture in which the material was produced. Another 
senior class organized the literary materials around varying themes 
answering the question: “What have men found important to live for?” 
The individual themes were such things as personal integrity; eat, drink 
and be merry; love of nature; love of family; service to others; etc. Start- 
ing with the conventional materials in English literature, the teacher 
reorganized it under these categories. Then she hunted through world 
literature in translation trying to find expressions of these themes in the 
literature of other countries. She was trying to show that men have evalu- 
ated human life on basically the same terms the world around. While 
she did not stress the background of writers, she had only to say occasion 
ally, “Notice the geographical distribution of the authors in this unit who 
said much the same things about human life.” ; 

A unit centered in reading biographies of world figures is a good unit 
at almost any level. There are exciting accounts of the lives of Albert 
Schweitzer, Gandhi, Sibelius, Madame Curie, Nehru, and Einstein, t0 
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mention a few. These may succeed admirably not only in acquainting 
students with important people in the world, but also in showing them 
some of the common elements in human beings that make for greatness. 
Usually the books will involve pictures of home and family living, grow- 
ing up in another culture, the struggle of the individual to find a center 
to his life and the values by which he has lived. They will certainly 
succeed in lessening the student's feeling that only his own country pro- 
duced great and intelligent men and women. 

Much of what can be done by the English teacher in developing inter- 
national goodwill will come up spontaneously day in and day out in the 
classroom. It will depend on the teacher's sensitivity to the students and 
on her philosophy of living in general. A class is reading a story laid in a 
foreign country. Suddenly there is a description of good stuffs. If the 
story is of Mexico, the characters are eating the entrails of animals. If it is 
the East, they are eating grasshoppers; if it is the Philippines, they are 
eating developed but unhatched duck eggs. There is that excited and 
pleasant little shudder that goes across the class which clearly says, 
“Aren't those people vulgar and barbaric. Look at the repulsive things 
they eat because they don’t know any better.” A sensitive teacher will say, 
“Hold on here. People eat different things in different countries. One 
kind of foodstuff is not necessarily any better or worse than another. 
Let's name some of the things we eat that might seem queer and repulsive 
to people from other countries. What about the pig? Isn’t it a filthy and 
repulsive beast?” Such occasions will arise frequently in class. Such 
oblique teaching may total up in the long run to a considerable broaden- 
ing of students” horizons and a far greater understanding of cultural varia- 
tions among people. 


CONCLUSION 

In all of the things that have been suggested, the teacher's basic aim 
is simple. He is trying to make the students less provincial, a fundamental 
of all good education. He is trying to take the student from the narrow 
confines of the immediate community in which he lives and to give 
him the feeling that he lives in the world community. The English teacher 
does not work through presenting facts and figures or through exhorta- 
tion. He knows that an awareness of the world often is built through a 
study of the languages of other people and through entering other cultures 
by the media of literature. Such a feeling tonality must be bolstered by 
arich program in other subject areas that give a more specifically factual 
background. But if literature is “an idea with a glow,” it is the “glow” 
that can be transmitted by the English ‘teacher to the concept of interna- 
tional understanding. 
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Chapter 3 


HOW CAN THE SPEECH ARTS PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Wanpa B. MITCHELL 


i, HAS been many years since speech teachers set as the sole aims of 
their course the perfect functioning of the physical organs involved in the 
production of speech tones and the graceful movements of the body for 
the delight of the viewing audience. Today they prefer to think of voice 
production and bodily action as instruments for the communication of 
ideas, and they must, therefore, be as concerned with the nature and 
intent of the ideas as with the production of sound and body movement. 


THE PLACE OF CONTENT AND PROCEDURE 


Students in a speech class do not go to the front of the room or arise at 
their seats and merely talk. They must talk about something. That 
“something” provides the motivation for learning the skills needed in 
speaking. That “something” influences the attitude and action of other 
members of the class, That “something” correlates class experience with 
life itself. That “something” can make the speech arts course a beneficial 
influence in the lives of the students—or another “snap” course. 

There are no content restrictions set by the nature of speaking itself. 
A teacher may, if he prefers, assign students to speak about why gentlemen 
prefer blondes, to read a poem about the advantages of Duz, to argue 
about the relative intelligence of men and women, or to dramatize a scene 
from Guys and Dolls. The speech teacher may select the content to be 
used as the area in which students are to practice and learn the skills of 
communication. There is no evidence to indicate that a student who is 
speaking about his summer vacation plans is more likely to learn to speak 
well than the student who is communicating ideas about the people, cus 
toms, culture, and government of another part of the world. It seems 
possible, therefore, for the speech teacher, in the absence of content re- 
strictions, to include subject matter designed to acquaint students with 
the world community. Furthermore, the classroom procedure and student 
activity in the speech arts classes lend themselves quite easily to projects 
whose aim is to encourage open-minded investigation, inductive reason- 

Wanda B. Mitchell is Chairman of the Speech Department of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School in Evanston, Illinois. She has written for various professional maga- 
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ing, and the forming of opinions on the basic of evidence rather than 
prejudice. Let us examine some classroom activities which provide learn- 
ing situations to improve international understanding. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION ACTIVITIES 


First, let us look at a unit in oral interpretation, the aim of which 
is to teach the student to read from the printed page in such a manner that 
he interprets clearly to the audience the meaning intended by the writer. 
The White Cliffs of Dover by Alice Duer Miller can evoke a deep apprecia- 
tion of the Englishman's love for his country and at the same time provide 
the instrument for expressing the emotional core of worth-while poetry. 
Allan Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country offers many selections which can 
be interpreted effectively to an audience only by one who has some under- 
standing of the racial strife in South Africa. An impressive verse drama 
has been adapted from this novel by Felicia Jamai. 


The oral interpretation unit can include poems with themes that relate 
directly to Latin American personalities or events. A committee from the 
American Council on Education’ recommends Within the Alamo by 
Karle Wilson Baker; Goethals, the Prophet Engineer by Percy Mackaye; 
The Angels of Buena Vista by John G. Whittier; and The Daughter of 
Mendoza by Mirabeau B. Lamar. A clearer understanding of Mexican 
and Spanish characters can result from the thoughtful oral reading of 
Owen Wister’s The Cowboy and His Horse and D. H. Lawrence's 
“Market Day” from Mornings in Mexico. A clearer insight into the cus- 
toms of our Latin American neighbors can be the outgrowth of the oral 
interpretation of poetry such as Jewel Wurtzbaugh’s The Peon’s Mother 
and Hazel Harper Harris’ The Hot Tamale Man. The committee from 
the American Council also recommends the poetry of Amado Nervo, 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, and Machado de Assis for a better under- 
standing of the religion and philosophy of Latin America and Canto de 
Julio by Capdevila and America by Carvalho for the inter-American point 
of view. 


ACTIVITIES IN THEATER ARTS 


The units in oral interpretation are not the only areas in which the 
speech teacher may set up learning situations focused toward better inter- 
national understanding. One of the most fertile of these areas is the 
theater arts. George N. Schuster, President of Hunter College and retired 
chairman of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, indi- 
cated the potential in these words during the celebration of UNesco’s In- 
ternational Theater month: “For there is no other device which will 
enable one to find the way into the emotional life of another nation. If 
in all the free countries of the world, at least, theatergoers share the com- 
mon treasure of mankind, there cannot fail to develop a measure of that 





*American Council on Education, Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials, 
Washington, D. C.: The Council. 1944. 
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understanding which alone can make war as inconceivable at it is already 
mad."? 

Even a cursory examination of the play indices of any library will re- 
veal hundreds of plays referring to some aspect of the life of another 
people. Will This Earth Hold? is Pearl S. Buck's description of China 
relief. The Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University has two series: 
Plays of the South Americas and Short Plays of the Southern Americas. 
Alice White and Janet Tobitt have a collection entitled One-Act Trips 
Abroad. Chekhov has given us three pictures of Russia in Uncle Vanya, 
Cherry Orchard, and On the High Road. Strindberg’s The Link presents 
a picture of Sweden while Synge, O’Casey, and Yeats have given us folk 
plays about Ireland. 

For the junior high-school student Plays magazine provides at least 
two examples of dramatic activity which can promote interest in under- 
standing other peoples of the world. The projects of UNgsco and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations are pointed up 
in a 30-minute playlet, Turning the Tables, by Aileen Fisher and Olive 
Rabe.* The character requirements, four men and three women, include 
Vivian Scott, 17; Sherman Scott, III, 20; Harley Scott, 16; Sherman Scott, 
II; Elizabeth, his wife; Grandfather Scott and Gram Scott. Another easily 
staged 15-minute playlet from this same magazine is Alice in Puzzleland 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe.* The set requirements are simple: a 
stump to simulate a woodland scene, a UN flag, and no special lighting 
effects. The cast includes four boys, two girls, and four parts which may 
be played by either boys or girls. This little play informs younger students 
about some of the agencies of the UN. 


Rapio ACTIVITIES 


Radio, another facet of the speech arts program, offers many opportuni- 
ties to motivate interest in international understanding. For instance, a 
series of thirteen broadcasts, entitled “Toward a More Friendly World,” 
includes specific programs of these types: Friendliness Is What Pays Of; 
People Are People Wherever; Sometimes We Don’t Look So Good Our- 
selves; We've Got No Corner on Beauty, Truth, and Goodness; We Share 
Air and Water, If Not the Land; We Want To Make Life Livable Instead 
of Endurable.® 

In some schools the speech department correlates its broadcasting with 
other departments, such as social studies and homemaking. In one school 
the speech students presented a 15-minute broadcast featuring “Christmas 
in Other Lands,” a script written by students in homemaking classes as 
part of their study of the culture, home life, and habits of families through- 
out the world. 


*Theater Arts, March 1955, pp. 65ff. 

*Playe, January 1955, pp. 65-70. 

*Plays, October 1954, pp. 77-86. 

‘Available through the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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Radio interviews with foreign-born students personalize the factual in- 
formation about other countries and, in turn, assist with the integration 
of those students within the public school society. Such interviews are 
especially effective drills in communication skills for the American stu- 
dent when his foreign born guest is not particularly adept in his use of 
the English language. Russell Brackett, chairman of the Minneapolis 
Public School Committee on International Understanding and World 
Peace (1948-54), describes this use of the interview as part of the city- 
wide program to teach international understanding.® 

With the increasing availability of television in the classroom via 
closed circuit as well as for home viewing, the assignment of critical view- 
ing and evaluating of speeches and plays becomes not only an opportunity 
for the speech teacher but also an obligation. This “window to the 
world,” even though limited in most places to out of school viewing, 
provides information and documentary presentations which form the 
basis for group discussions.’ For instance, ““The World We Want,” a film 
series of the telecasts of the New York Herald Tribune’s youth forum, 
presents the views of teenagers from many lands as they interpret what 
they have seen in America.? Almost any group of American teenagers will 
react immediately to refute or affirm the generalizations, some of them 
admittedly hasty, these foreign visitors express so well. This series also 
provides an excellent exercise in analyzing the process of inductive reason- 
ing as discussion centers about the conclusions drawn by some of these 
European and Asiatic young people. 

Viewing habits can be tactfully guided toward news, speeches, inter- 
views with international figures, and documentary programs. If the an- 
alysis of techniques of presentation is supplemented by a critique of con- 
tent, a better understanding of world affairs inevitably follows.* 


ROLE PLAYING 


The realities of radio and television can be supplemented by role 
playing, used so widely as a therapeutic device in other situations. The 
student who presents to the class a monologue in which he characterizes 
an Italian vineyard keeper or a speech in which he gives the point of view 
of an Arab, a South Korean, or a displaced person, must include in his 
preparation sufficient study and research to develop increased under- 
standing of these peoples of other lands. 

Closely related is the mock UN meeting or international forum. The 
speech teacher can assign as the general topic some issue such as the inter- 
national regulation of atomic weapons. Each student is assigned to be 
the foreign minister of a country whose positioin he is to present clearly 
and to defend persuasively and logically. An assignment of this nature 
requires considerable preparation and should be correlated with the work 

*NEA Journal, December 1965. 
"Available through the National Educational Television Film Service, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana. 
®Teaching aids available through “Listenables and Lookables” in Scholastic magazine. 
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in social studies classes if at all possible. A superficial treatment may lead 
to misunderstanding rather than understanding. 

The class-extension or extracurricular activities which constitute the 
laboratory for the speech classes provide at least four major areas in 
which speech students may develop an understanding of other nationali- 
ties while they are learning to communicate more effectively: (1) play 
production; (2) assembly programs; (3) debate; and (4) contests. 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


The contribution of the study of plays as literary form has already 
been discussed. The production of plays may include international un- 
derstanding among the numerous by-products. The play selection com- 
mittee may choose to include in the season’s schedule at least one play 
by a non-American author or a play with a foreign setting. The detailed 
study of the costumes and sets for a French, Danish, German, or Italian 
play can profitably become the joint project of the modern language and 
speech departments. One authentic production of a Chinese play can do 
more to develop an appreciation of the Asian mind than hours of assigned 
reading on the subject. Even the audience will gain a limited amount of 
understanding of viewing an artistic presentation of a foreign play. 


ASSEMBLIES 


The schedule of assembly programs can easily include some which are 
specifically focused on international understanding. The theme of patri- 
otic holidays lends itself particularly well to this sort of treatment. A very 
impressive Veterans’ Day program in one school included a talk by an 
exchange student from Germany, who discussed what he thought our 
pledge of allegiance should mean to us. Pleas for a fair deal by speakers 
representing youth of four world conflict areas dramatized the theme 
of one Memorial Day program. A helpful list of international themes ap- 
propriate for school assembly programs is available in each of the com- 
mencement manuals published by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

The speech department can assist the music and physical education 
departments in presenting assembly programs featuring the folk dances 
and music of other lands. Such programs are especially effective if stu- 
dents with foreign backgrounds are encouraged to be proud of their 
heritage and to participate in the presentation. 


DEBATE 


Debate activities can develop a better understanding of at least one 
other nation’s point of view if the usual formal pattern is varied with an 
Oxford Union type of debating. Participation in this kind of argumenta- 
tion helps the American student to appreciate the British student's atti- 
tude toward political issues, careers in government, and the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. Obviously, the topics to be debated can be selected to 
give the most thorough insight into the status of international relation- 
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ships. One high school has an International Relations Forum to provide 
opportunity for the discussion of controversial issues, another activity 
correlating the speech and social studies departments. 

Debating experiences should develop constructive attitudes toward 
the solving of problems. What is the most effective way to change the 
ideas of those who differ from you? Does any person (or country) have 
the best solution to all problems? When two persons hold differing 
opinions, is it possible for both to maintain their point of view without 
personal antagonism? There is an obvious implication of these attitudes 
in relation to a student’s understanding of international differences and 
similarities. 

ConrTEsTs 

Speech contests, being continually evaluated by conscientious teachers 
to maintain a favorable balance between misuse and valuable experience, 
have become more and more concerned with content, clear thinking, and 
sincere presentation as oppdsed to questionable literary value, muddled 
thinking, and artificial delivery. Extemporaneous speaking topics are 
now limited to subjects of “national and international importance.” Sub- 
jects for oratory and declamation are usually related to basic issues of con- 
cern to all mankind. When a contestant has selected a problem of inter- 
national relations for his research, he can give an enthusiastic affirmative 
to the question, “Was it worth spending this much time on?” 

In a democracy the speech teacher has a peculiar responsibility. If we 
are to have a government “of the people” and “by the people,” the 
governed must be articulate. If we are to have a government ““for the 
people,” the governing must have an understanding of themselves and 
their relationship to all mankind. Freedom of speech involves more than 
opportunity to express opinions fearlessly. To the degree that a speaker 
is shackeled by ignorance of the basic problems common to all mankind 
and to the degree that a speaker is hampered by the inability to distinguish 
between facts and opinion, to that degree his speech cannot be free. For 
this reason, the aims of the teacher of speech include improved under- 
standing of the world and its peoples. 
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Chapter 4 


HOW CAN THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Douc tas S. WARD 


\ —_ understanding is recognized by virtually all professionally 
literate teachers as a valid area of study in social studies programs at 
all grade levels. Yet there is a profound lack of satisfaction with the 
content and approaches which have been recommended. Some of the 
typical approaches to this topic are examined below and possible content 
for the study of “World Social Problems” in junior and senior high 
schools is outlined. 


TYPICAL OBJECTIVES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAMS 
ABOUT INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


An authoritative discussion of aims in secondary-school programs of 
this type may be found in a chapter by Leonard S. Kenworthy on “Study- 
ing Other Lands and Peoples in Secondary Schools” in the volume on 
Teaching World Understanding, edited by Ralph Preston.' Professor Ken- 
worthy briefly described the following aims: 


1. To understand and appreciate the likenesses and differences between people and 
why they act as they do. 
- To understand how cultures develop and change. 
. To understand the increasing interdependence in the modern world. 
. To understand the United States in its world relationships. 
. To understand current world affairs. 
To acquire skill in communication. 
. To develop specialization, particularly along vocational lines. - 


“World-mindedness” as a central objective of school programs about 
international affairs was proposed in the National Education Association's 
publication of 1948, Education for International Understanding in Ameri- 
can Schools. Kenworthy has enriched this concept in his 1952 publication, 
World Horizons for Teachers, and in a chapter on “Developing World- 
Minded Teachers” in the Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs. 

It is doubtful that “world-mindedness” as an objective of schoo] pro 
grams has been taken seriously by many teachers. A fuzzy lack of realism, 
~~ ‘*Ralph Preston, Teaching World Understanding, pp. 44-49. 

Douglas S. Ward is Dean of the School of Education at Miami University in Oxford, 
Ohio. 
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like the post-World War I vision of a warless millenium achieved through 
disarmament, is suggested by this term. The “mindedness” segment of the 
term suggests a belief in a substantive intellect for which teachers were 
one supposed to “train” (a view which Kenworthy, Washburne,? and 
others who use the term would certainly reject). 

What would one who is world-minded think about international prob- 
lems? The National Education Association publication on Education for 
International Understanding in American Schools, prepared by its Com- 
mittee on International Relations, lists ten “marks of the world-minded 
American.” Included are, the realization that “civilization may be im- 
periled by another world war,” wanting “a world at peace in which 
liberty and justice are insured for all,” and knowing that “nothing in 
human nature makes war inevitable.” All of the ten “marks” are not 
as nebulous as these, but the list contains few items that might be evalu- 
ated through changes in the lives of students or in the professional prac- 
tices of teachers. 

The study of the relations of the United States with the rest of the 
world might well include incidental attention to world-mindedness as 
defined by the “ten marks,” but can world-mindedness serve as the central 
objective of educational programs of this type? Can study of the many- 
sided dilemma of international relations at many grade levels in second- 
ary schools be organized around the objective of world-mindedness? 
It may constitute for many teachers a “handle” which they cannot quite 
get hold of as they grapple with this large area of world human relations. 

Many of today’s social studies teachers were “raised” on an educational 
diet of the elimination of war as the basic approach to world understand- 
ing. Following World War I, the bogey of WAR and Ellysian visions of 
a “warless world” preoccupied many thoughtful educational leaders and 
practitioners. War seems even more ghastly today because of the threat 
of unprecedented atomic disaster which hangs over us. 

To preach that the world’s ills are caused by war is akin to ascribing 
all of man’s difficulties to sin. In the light of present world tensions and 
conflicts, avoidance of wars is an almost incidental by-product of progress 
toward resolving fundamental problems of economics, politics, and other 
complex inter-relationships between nations and peoples. Few Americans 
today would accept elimination of war as a panacea in world relationships. 

Redfield® has pointed out that in the social studies field there have 
been two major approaches to international study: (1) “We try to com- 
municate an understanding of the historical development of contemporary 
society.” and (2) “We are trying to convey some understanding of the 
Scientific spirit as applied to social problems of the present day.” 

A third approach is suggested by Redfield which he calls “understand- 
ing of human nature and culture.” He cited Robert D. Leigh, of the In- 
~~ SGarleton Washburne, The World's Good: Education for World-Mindednese. 


*Robert Redfield, “The Study of Culture in General Education.” Social Education, October 
1947, pp. 269-264. 
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stitute for Advanced Study, who calls this approach “a cultural epoch 
core.” Redfield describes the results of such study in these words: “The 
individual educated as to another culture recognizes that the institutions 
and ideas of the other people are coherent, and provide those who live 
in terms of them with a system of value which give, for them, worthy 
meaning to effort and provide goals toward which to strive. . . . Finally, 
as acquaintance goes deeper still . . . we . . . look only to the common 
humanity of the men and women beneath the culture.” (p. 262) 

Developing understanding, respect, and goodwill for other peoples is 
perhaps the most widely accepted approach to world understanding prac- 
tices in school programs today. Its simplicity is enticing, for the teacher 
of even modest ability can “emote” about the idyllic (albeit unhygienic) 
lives of so-called “backward” peoples. The gospel of “love thy foreign 
neighbor” (whom few ever expect to meet face-to-face) can be dispensed 
at every grade level, sandwiched between drill on the exports of distant 
countries and location of their capital cities, which may pass for geography 
teaching. 

But can American feelings of good will alleviate tensions abroad which 
result from calculated Soviet exploitation of ill will toward the United 
States? Will the need which exists in dozens of countries for fundamental 
reorganization of political and economic institutions be met through 
teaching American children and young people to think well of other 
people? 

Probably the basic shortcoming of teaching good will for other peoples 
as the chief means toward international understanding is that it rests 
upon distortions of the facts of international life—or upon ingenious selec- 
tions of facts to fit the premise. In order to warrant the respect of Ameri- 
cans, other peoples must conform to many of our own standards of clean- 
liness, godliness, respect for or awe of women, and—above all—our own 
desire to get ahead in the world. Few nationals of other countries are 
“American” enough to be respected by a self-centered people like our- 
selves. Much teaching in this pattern represents foreigners as odd people 
with predilections to burst into song and leap into colorful dance, attired 
in exotic native costumes. These alleged characteristics of foreign 
peoples will be accepted only by the very young as satisfactory substitutes 
for such American virtues as taking a daily bath or longing for a second 
TV set. 

Finally, doubts exist among educational psychologists as to whether 
generalized traits such as “good will” function in such forms that they can 
be taught, as such, in schools. If this is so, the approach is not only un- 
desirable, but impossible of accomplishment. 

Reliance upon supra-national government as a major means to promot- 
ing world understanding is favored by a small number of very courageous 
and far-sighted teachers. The long-term trend toward a world which is 
more closely knit—a community in embryo—is undeniable. The colorful, 
hopeful programs of the United Nations represent an advanced stage in 
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the world’s acceptance of a measure of limited supra-national government 
in a world of nations which claim individual, unqualified autonomy. 

Study of the structure of international organizations passes for a pro- 
gram of world relationships in many classrooms. Cohen* comments on this 
approach: “Information on international organizations may be concerned 
with ‘foreign affairs’ in the large, but it offers little that might help 
American citizens to take positive and constructive action in the realm 
of foreign policy.” Children and young people are entitled to a well- 
rounded understanding of world affairs which no amount of inspired 
teaching about international organizations, dressed up with exhibits and 
motion pictures, provide. 


Wor.p SociAL ConpiTIONs AS CONTENT FOR 
DEVELOPING WorLD UNDERSTANDING 


The American democratic tradition implies a necessary concern for 
the problems of people everywhere. Such concern differs sharply from 
developing attitudes of respect and good will for other peoples, referred 
to above. 

Concern by Americans for the problems of other peoples requires 
study in an atmosphere of positive loyalty to American ideals, institu- 
tions, and cultural symbols. Schools may promote changes in loyalties 
which may be suggested by study of problems of other people. Our 
loyalty patterns change constantly. Such changes are slow, and come 
about as people come to feel and accept them. Real changes in loyalties 
are not “promoted”—or even “taught.” The school’s part in cultural 
change should be confined largely to helping students to gain understand- 
ings for intelligent participation in their ever-changing culture. Society 
calls the signals; the schools “condition” the younger members of the 
team to participate in the everlasting tourney of making a better world. 

Social studies programs for world understanding might include study 
of the following: (1) contemporary world affairs; (2) government policies 
affecting other peoples; (3) trends in world affairs; and (4) problems in 
world affairs. The last two are the heart of the recommendations in this 
chapter. The study of contemporary world affairs related to the particular 
topic being studied can sensitize students concerning their realness and 
immediacy. (Many social studies classrooms may be ready for a satisfactory 
substitute for “current events every Friday” with its fragmentary irrele- 
vances, bearing little relationship to the work of Monday through Thurs- 
day.) 

Government policies affecting -other peoples can introduce students 
to the study of programs of aid to foreign governments, the international 
implications of United States defense programs, agricultural subsidies, 
and reciprocal trade policies, as well as policies of state and local govern- 
ments related to treatment of foreigners. These topics might be studied 
at all secondary-school grade levels. 


‘Bernard C. Cohen, Citizen Education in World Affairs, p. 119. 
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Trends in World Affairs, or fairly well established major international 
developments, may be included in social studies programs as major topics 
or units in otherwise conventional courses. The following trends are 
recommended for study: 


1. Americans Live, Work, Study, and Travel Around the World. Almost every class- 
room includes students whose families, relatives, or friends have resided abroad. The 
ways of life of these Americans are distinctive. They are similar to “at home” ways, 
yet adapted to meet the conditions of the “other” country. This study is not difficult 
for the teacher who is alert to learning resources which become available. Recommended 
for junior high schools. 

2. American Dependence Upon the Rest of the World. This is a perennial topic 
usually labeled “interdependence,” and is probably now being fairly well taught in 
many schools. But learning content of a factual type for this theme is needed. See 
the report of the President's Materials Policy Commission (especially Resources for 
Freedom, Volume One, Foundations for Growth and Security, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1952). Our dependence upon the rest of the world goes deeper than the 
need for breakfast cocoa, or bananas mixed with the cereal. For instance, our manu- 
facturing industries need tin, quartz crystal, and industrial diamonds, which must be 
entirely imported. And we are virtually dependent upon other countries for lead, 
bauxite, graphite, cobalt, and mercury, all essential industrial materials. Recommended 


for all secondary grades. 

8. Transition to an Organized World Society. The evidence of this change includes 
hundreds of international treaties and conventions, phenomenal growth in world trade, 
steady internationalization of the world of science (marred chiefly by the intransigeance 
of the Soviet bloc and Western attempts to guard atomic “secrets”). Experiments in 
limited international government of the League of Nations, the Organization of 
American States, NATO, and SEATO are further examples. Recommended for all 
secondary grades. 

4. World-wide Awakening of Dependent and Exploited Racial, Religious, and Ethnic 
Groups. The establishment of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Israel, Libya, 
and Viet Nam since World War II are part of this awakening. Programs in our own 
country to promote minority group interests, including the ending of legal segregation 
in public schools, and the attendance of thousands of Negro students in institutions 
of higher learning previously closed to them, are other aspects of this undeniable 
trend. Recommended for all grade levels. 

5. Social Controls of Economic Institutions. This on-marching trend is probably 
neglected in the social studies programs of all but a few schools. All nations engage 
in governmental control of business in some form. Forms of control operating in the 
Soviet Union and its satellites differ from those in fascist nations such as Argentina, 
Spain, or the Dominican Republic. Both of these types differ from those in effect in 
Great Britain and in the United States. The story of contrasts in social controls of 
business and industry, supported by governments, can develop deeper understanding of 
problems faced by many nations. Recommended for senior high schools. 

6. The Deepening Gulf Between the Western and Soviet Worlds. This is, perhaps, the 
basic trend in world affairs for our generation. This trend must be studied objectively, 
despite strong pressures upon teachers to overlook part of the evidence and to make 
predetermined interpretations of the facts. The gulf between ourselves and the Soviets 
is based largely on an idealogical impasse which can be easily oversimplified. “Every- 
thing they can do, we can do better” is preached in schoolrooms on both sides of this 
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gulf. It makes no more sense here than it does there. Some interpret the gulf as 
permanently insurmountable. In so doing they prejudge history. This is not the social 
studies teacher's right. Recommended for study at all grade levels. 


Problems in world affairs such as the following represent tangible 
segments of the fabric of international relations which can be studied 
profitably in social programs. They include highly controversial topics 
about which learning materials are available to the teacher who wants to 
find them enough to search diligently. 


1. What Should Be the Role of the United States in the World? This is a perennial 
issue of our generation. It appears likely that today’s young people will hear this issue 
argued for the rest of their lives. Despite the irresistible forces which determine for 
us much of our foreign policy, self-determinism can still be exercised. Its study in- 
volves analysis of values and beliefs, and their implications in world affairs, a process 
both interesting and challenging to young people whose teachers are willing to treat 
them as intelligent individuals. Recommended for developmental study in every 
secondary grade. 


2. How Can the United States Stay Strong and Secure in the World and Maintain 
Full Employment and Maximum Individual Freedom? Apparently an awesome prob- 
lem faces us; how to maintain a balance between maximum military and economic 
strength for defense and still continue the essential elements of the American way of 
life. Closely related are these questions: How high a price are we willing to pay for 
secrecy? Is “absolute security” desirable in our country? How reconcile personal 
freedom, economic opportunity, and the long-range welfare of the nation? Economics, 
geography, history, and political science all can contribute to the study of this problem. 
Recommended for eleventh and twelfth grades, particularly. 


3. How Can a Free Flow of Knowledge and Opinion Among Nations Be Made 
Possible? This problem involves much more than censorship, and establishing honest, 
reliable sources of information for ourselves as we learn about other peoples, and for 
other peoples as they learn about ourselves. Edgar Dale5 has said that communication 
between peoples depends upon whether the message will be understood, and whether 
it will be believed. Cultural patterns vary from nation to nation so markedly that the 
same event, faithfully and instantaneously communicated, may have sharply different 
meanings for the transmitter and the receiver. The limitations of even the communica- 
tion between peoples which is carried on under the most favorable circumstances can 
oe understood through study in schools. Recommended as a preparatory unit for 
senior high-school study of contemporary world affairs. 


4. How Can the Basic Needs of a Growing World Population Be Met? Robert C. 
Cook® has estimated that the world population is increasing by 78,000 persons daily. 
Undoubtedly the rate of population increase has increased since this estimate was 
made. Uncontrolled human fertility may prove a more ominous force in the world 
today than the atom, hydrogen, and cobalt bombs. Can the world feed its new in- 
habitants? Disagreement among highly qlalified experts about how well the world's 
people can be fed constitutes a warning against social studies teachers indulging in 
sectarian partiality among three major positions: (a) pessimism, (b) qualified optimism, 
or (c) the inevitability of population control. Recommended for junior high schools. 





*See C. O. Arndt and Samuel Everett. Education for a World Society: Promising Practices 
Today. Pp. 167-189. 
*Robert C. Cook. Human Fertility: The Modern Dilemma. P. 5. 
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5, How Use Atomic Energy for the Greatest Benefit to Humanity? This may well be 
the most important trend for study in social studies of any suggested here. To date, the 
destructive uses of atomic energy have far overshadowed its constructive potentialities. 
Unlike the major scientific discoveries of the past, atomic energy has not been interna- 
tionalized. How will our nation use its monopoly over this vastly important scientific 
discovery? Until teachers are better prepared to guide learning about this topic, 
emphasis might be directed to keeping open the vision of our children and young 
people. The needs of humanity which might be met in part through atomic energy 
might be studied by teachers as well as by students. Its present military potentialities 
are far more frightening, but study of the problem would be incomplete unless the 
wider, yet clouded, vistas are sought. Recommended for serious study as a major unit 
is no less than every other grade from first through twelfth. 


This outline of suggested content for social studies programs concerned 
with world understanding is offered for the consideration of teachers who 
wish to integrate this objective with others no less significant which must 
also be dealt with in their classes. It is offered with the conviction that 
social studies programs are adaptable to the need for study of persistent 
world social problems and that careful consideration of content is a key 
element in whatever curriculum reconstruction that may take place. 

Topics such as these should be studies in “regular” required courses or 
in those taken by most students. In addition, large schools may be able 
to offer a course for older students in international affairs which might 
treat some of the topics outlined above. 


TEACHING ABOUT WorLD SocIAL CONDITIONS IN 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL SOCIAL STupIEs CLASSES 


The study of world social conditions outlined above is dependent upon 
functional learning of information and concepts as a basis for making 
intelligent decisions. “Functional” is used here to mean that which serves 
to clarify the learning task, to make a direct contribution to the learning 
objective, and to bear an explicit relationship to the study of world social 
conditions. 

Gaining functional knowledge of world affairs is beset by difficulties for 
secondary-school students because of the remoteness of much that is 
studied from their direct experience, and a general lack of interest in the 
problems and topics involved. Remoteness from the learner also prevails 
in other aspects of the school program, of course; however, Thorndike, in 
a discussion of selecting problems important to learners refers to a com- 
mon difficulty in teaching about world understanding: “The eager teacher 
of social studies who starts out to explore with the class group the prob- 
lems of making a success of the United Nations and world government 
may be dealing with a group of pupils whose problems focus around 
achieving a lasting peace with the gang in the next block or effective 
social contacts with the girl in the front row.”’. 


‘Robert L. Thorndike. The Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. P. 185. 
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Interest in world social conditions is by no means present in all class- 
rooms, and, when it is not, satisfactory means of stimulating it are neces- 
sary. One such means is suggested by improvements in the quality and 
quantity of student learning when they participate in the selection of 
problems for study, provided the choices offered to them include matters 
which can be of genuine concern. This would mean that, in introducing 
the study of a trend in world affairs such as “American Dependence Upon 
the Rest of the World,” ways in which the students may be affected should 
be suggested to them during the planning stage of the topic. 

In their study of adults, Hyman and Sheatsley® found that information 
about a given problem in foreign affairs was accompanied by related in- 
terests as well as by a tendency to be interested in other international 
problems about which they had little information. Such interest may 
stimulate the acquisition of pertinent information about new problems 
which are constantly developing in this field. (It might be inferred that a 
lack of interest also may become generalized; its avoidance may be as 
important as the stimulation of interest.) 

If interests related to world social conditions about which the indivi- 
dual is well-informed may be generalized, their study probably can be 
centered on a limited number of problems which are of interest to the 
learners. Thus, the pressure often encountered by teachers to “cover” 
many significant problems related to the subject of study probably should 
be reduced—and at the same time generalized interest in the topic may be 
increased. 

There is a vast amount of knowledge which might be studied in con- 
nection with the study of world social conditions, but there are dangers 
of superficial treatment if a large number of topics is studied. However, 
the study of even a limited number of problems must be sustained by 
pupil interest if maximum learning is to result, notwithstanding the 
opinions of teachers or curriculum planners concerning “desirable” levels 
of accomplishment. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING IN THE STUDY OF WoRLD SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Students need certain skills and attitudes as well as functional knowl- 
edge if their study of world social conditions is to be reasonably successful. 
Glasser says: “. . . The research indicates that, if the objective is to de- 
velop an attitude of ‘reasonableness’ and regard for the weight of evidence 
and to develop the ability to think critically about controversial problems, 
then the component attitudes and abilities involved in thinking critically 
about such problems must be set at definite goals of instruction.”* 

Secondary social studies teachers (like many of their colleagues in 
other areas at other grade levels) are prone to excuse their failure to teach 





ee ae E. Cyuee ent Feet B. Gandy & Gs RE Cts Cee Oe ee 
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*Edward M. Glasser. An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking. Pp. 69-70. 
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problem-solving because of the alleged immaturity of students. The 


evidence provides no support whatsoever for failure to teach problem- 
solving skills at all secondary-grade levels—and at lower levels as well. 

True, there are differences in the extent of insightful analysis of prob- 
lems which learners of different ages and maturity levels are able to 
achieve, but the same kinds of differences are found in other types of 
learning in long established curriculum content. Learning problem- 
solving skills, as well as gaining functional knowledge, is important at all 
school levels in educational programs for world understanding. 

Those who practice the teaching of problem-solving skills frequently 
find themselves guilty of practices which their beliefs in methods of intelli- 
gence cast in doubt. Conventional modern problem-solving procedures 
follow steps roughly similar to the following: (1) identification of the 
problems, (2) the gathering of materials relevant to its solution, (3) 
analysis of all the evidence, (4) identification of hypotheses or conclusions, 
and (5) the application of the results of study. But Dewey himself, re- 
garded by most modern educators as the father of the problem-solving 
method, commented on this problem as follows: “In manipulating sym- 
bols so as to recite well, to get and give correct answers, to follow pre- 
scribed formulae of analysis, the pupil’s attitudes become mechanical, 
rather than thoughtful; verbal memorization is substituted for inquiry in- 
to the meaning of things.” (Italics not on the oroginal).!° 

The evidence concerning methods of teaching problem-solving skill is 
not conclusive, but it indicates that routine drill in specific techniques 
does not produce desirable results. Dewey's statement above suggests that 
“following prescribed formulae of analysis” is functionally similar to work- 
ing for “correct answers.” The investigations of Wertheimer" indicate 
that individuals vary with respect to the ways they attack the same prob- 
lem, and that individual types of problems call for different types of meth- 
ods. Thorndike’ inveighs against “routine and stereotyped practice” in 
problem-solving and holds that such procedure constitutes an interference 
with the desired ends. 

The ability to analyze sources of information and to detect propaganda 
is particularly important in problem-solving of this type because of the 
controversial nature of international problems. It seems clear that a 
variety of sources of information should be utilized to compensate for 
bias. Evaluation of sources may tax the abilities of both students and 
teachers, however. For instance, learning materials about contemporary 
aspects of world social conditions for use in schools are available from 
groups supporting the United Nations and its member organizations. 
(This is equally true for those who take the “United Nations is treason” 
approach.) Despite attempts to maintain objectivity by those who prepare 
such materials, advocates of a given point of view may be expected to let 


%°*John Dewey. How We Think. P. 178. 
11Max Wertheimer, Productive Thinking. Bassim. 
1Thorndike, op. cit., p. 202. 
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their biases influence their writing. Students need help in acquiring 
abilities needed to detect lack of objectivity in learning materials." 


Another important element in teaching for problem-solving skills in 
ms of this type is the need for adequate information for study of any 
of the problems, trends, or other topics suggested above. Problem-solving 
may be obstructed by the lack of information ordinarily available in 
school situations. The public generally, and students in particular, as- 
sume that schools make available a variety of learning materials adequate 
for satisfactory study of whatever topic is undertaken. However, because 
of the remoteness and the complexity of many problems of world affairs, 
the materials available are usually less adequate than those for other topics 
studied. The social studies teacher who undertakes the study of a topic 
in the area of world social conditions without sufficient material is 
scarcely contributing to the learning of good problem-solving procedures. 
In some classrooms the best handling of world affairs might be to refrain 
from such study until adequate materials are available. 


In the study of almost any of the topics which might be included in a 
social studies program directed toward world understanding, it may be 
advisable to postpone the forming of conclusions beyond the period of 
study. Thorndike’ points specifically to the necessity of recognizing that 
an inadequacy of available evidence to serve for valid conclusions is an 
aspect of teaching problem-solving. The importance of values, cultural 
symbols, and folkways as aspects of world social conditions which require 
time to evaluate properly also may suggest the advisability of postponing 
conclusion making in the problem-solving process. Adequate information 
may be available concerning these and other cultural influences relevant 
to world social conditions which may be studied in the social studies 
classroom; but the possibility of biased interpretations by both learner 
and teacher due to culturally rooted factors in individual backgrounds, 
which tend to color the interpretations made, further suggests the advisa- 
bility of either foregoing the identification of conclusions, or making them 
tentative in form. Thorndike points out that, “when a problem has been 
analyzed in detail and relevant information assembled, it sometimes helps 
to put the problem away for a while.” 


It would be easy to over-emphasize the advisability of postponing con- 
clusions about topics studied in the area of world affairs. Many of the 
topics studied require more information than may ever be available 
for thoroughly satisfactory conclusions to be reached. It is sometimes 
necessary that judgements be made—sometimes at once—concerning 
pressing world problems regardless of the availability of adequate in- 
formation. 

13For a statement of the need for objectivity, including explicit avoidance of indoctrination 
in the point of vieW of any particular group or intellectual position, see: Douglas S. Ward, 
“American Students and World Affairs,” The School Executive. February 1956, 53-55. 


“Thorndike. op. cit., p. 202. 
‘Ibid, p. 218. 
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Generalizations about world social problems can be memorized or can 
be developed on the basis of study and consideration of relevant informa. 
tion and issues. The former alternative is present in the study of many 
topics, including those related to world understanding. Stated another 
way, a great deal of teaching of generalizations rather than helping stu- 
dents to arrive at their own, less mature and perhaps less dependable, con- 
tlusions commonly takes place in social studies classrooms. Students who 
study about world affairs are almost certain to come under the spell of the 
biases of writers and teachers and thus be tempted to “learn” the “correct” 
generalizations recommended. The result is simply indoctrination, per- 
haps at a somewhat higher level than it is often practiced in the classroom. 
(Indoctrination here means an attempt to fix in the individual a certain 
pattern of beliefs.) Generalizations about world affairs serve poorly as 
materials of instruction because they seldom raise real problems for 
learners, and the results are likely to be unsatisfactory in terms of real 
learning. 

Problem-solving in the study of world social conditions can be pro- 
moted through establishing a conscious relationship between the learner, 
including his immediate environment and present concerns, and the 
remote and complex global world. This statement is so trite that it must 
be explained to justify its inclusion here. Unless high-school students re- 
ceive careful guidance, they will probably find it difficult to comprehend 
relationships between their own concerns and world social conditions. 
Topics which are significant for the teacher may not be of concern to a 
particular group of students, and their study may result in little func 
tional learning. 


DEVELOPING ATTITUDES Basic TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING 

A basic question, which must be raised in any discussion about attitudes 
presumed to be an outgrowth of a school program of the type discussed 
here, is: Precisely what is the relationship between knowledge and atti- 
tudes? It is clear that this relationship flows in both directions, and it is 
probably impossible in practice to study only one of these directions. 

An attempt is made in the following paragraphs to look at each of the 
two aspects of the inter-relationship between knowledge and attitudes. 
First, how do attitudes which the learner brings to school or to the learn- 
ing situation affect his mastery of knowledge? Directly thereafter, the 
second aspect of this relationship will be explored briefly in the form of 
possible answers to the question, “How does knowledge affect attitudes?” 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDES 
The definition of attitude used by Gordon Allport'* (and also by Otto 
Klineberg)'* applies here: “An attitude is a mental and neural state of 
readiness, organized through experience, exerting directive or dynamic 


16Gordon W. Allport. A Handbook of Social Psychology. P. 810. 
17Otto Klineberg. Tensions Affecting International Understanding. P. 126. 
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influence upon the individual's responses to all objects and situations 
with which it is related.” Part of the reason for selecting this definition 
in the present context is that attitudes, so defined, influence learning of a 
conceptual nature, as well as functions of a somewhat different type such 
as personality structure and outlook on life. (At this point the former is 
the more important.) 18 

It is fairly common practice for teachers who are confronted with prob- 
lems of instruction, such as that under consideration here, to make the 
implicit assumption that if learning situations are properly planned and 
carried out the factual content of the activity will have a “fair chance” 
to be assimilated and utilized by the learner in the solution of problems. 
To what extent is this assumption valid in teaching unrelated to world 
understanding in secondary schools? 

Toward the end of the last century Ach and other German psycholo- 
gists identified the positive role of attitudes in learning, memory, and 
thought. Stagner, in a summary of research on attitudes, states: “Today 
it is agreed that attitudes not only determine the conclusions we shall 
derive from facts, but also influence the very facts we are willing to ac- 
cept.”"19 

A large number of studies, which need not be cited here, strongly sug- 
gest that the way students feel about the problems which they are study- 
ing affects in very deep ways the quality of their learning. A high-school 
student who comes from a home in which the adults are “dead set against” 
any foreign aid to backward countries will react to a related topic in his 
social studies class in a far different way from a classmate whose home 
background predisposes him to a different point of view. (Unlike many of 
the topics which might be studied in social studies classes, problems re- 
lated to internal affairs are of lively concern to many adults, and learners 
are frequently already sensitized on them) . 

Further, the investigations of Zeligs,2° covering a period of twenty years 
during which she asked students for their opinions about nationality and 
ethnic groups, suggest that students of high-school age hold attitudes 
about international affairs, that these attitudes may change markedly, 
sometimes very rapidly, and that the attitudes affect the way information 
and concepts related to them are learned. 


EFFECTS OF KNOWLEDGE UPON ATTITUDES 


Turning now to another facet of the relationship between knowledge 
and attitudes: How does knowledge affect related attitudes? Klineberg, 
one-time director of the Tensions Project of Unesco, states bluntly that: 
“The Tensions Project appears to operate on the assumption that knowl. 
edge of other national cultures is almost by definition conducive to 
greater friendliness.” He goes on to indicate that: “We do not yet have 

nn Gouin Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 77. 
"Rose Zeligs, Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 43, pp. 361-315; Journal of Genetic 
Paychology, Vol. 77, pp. 78-88. 
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enough evidence to permit us to give a satisfactory answer,” considering 
the validity of this assumption.*1 This assumption may be fairly common 
among those concerned with world understanding in school programs. 

A number of studies have shown a positive relationship between the 
amount of information and greater optimism or open-mindedness about 
international questions. Generally, however, the studies do not indicate 
any causal relationship between these two phenomena. Indeed they may 
be both reflections of some other more basic consideration than knowledge 
about international affairs. Studies by Smith which are relevant to the 
present problem seem to point strongly to the tentative hypothesis that in- 
come level and class identification rather than schooling or general knowl- 
edge exert influences upon opinions held about international problems 
and other controversial social issues.22 He found that those holding liberal 
opinions apparently come from well-informed or well-educated groups 
provided the issue concerned does not threaten their status or personal 
well-being. 

Shimberg,?* whose studies generally support a more positive relation- 
ship between knowledge and desirable attitudes about international 
affairs than do those of Smith, has pointed out that some of his data sup- 
port the general position referred to above by Smith. For instance, Shim- 
berg found that “well-informed” high-school students were more liberal 
than the “poorly informed” on questions relating to atomic energy and 
world government, but more conservative in their views about public-vs- 
private development of atomic energy for peace-time use. Smith** makes 
the wry comment that the widely accepted assumption that liberalism and 
mental attainment are positively related is “an engaging portrait of a 
liberal—to some extent a self-portrait—[which] has been projected onto 
the general population.” 

It is easy to be pessimistic about the interpretation of data and the 
opinions of qualified specialists about the effects of knowledge upon atti- 
tudes. It is necessary that social studies teachers—for their own peace of 
mind—should expect that the results of their teaching will have some 
positive influence upon the attitudes of their students; and there is reason 
for this conviction which is widely held by competent social studies 
teachers—indeed it is supported abundantly in the technical literature. 
For instance, Sherif and Cantril?® have found that “although the bulk 
of our attitudes do seem to be derived from the norms that surround us, 
the fact remains that—all other things being equal—individuals do acquire 
attitudes based on knowledge and reasoned analysis.” 

Hyman and Sheatsley, already referred to, point out that there are 
real differences between the reaction patterns of informed and uninformed 


210tto Klineberg. Op. cit., p. 142. 

*2George Horsley Smith, Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 12, pp. 125-127; Journal of Educe- 
tional Psychology, vol. 39, pp. 65-81. 

**Benjamin Shimberg, Studies in Higher Education, vol. 48, p. 32. 

**George Horsley Smith, op. cit., p. 76. 

**Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, Pyechological Review, vol. 58, p. 17. 
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people, and they continue: “But it is naive to suppose that information 
always affects attitudes, or that it affects all attitudes equally.” Others 
have pointed out that social attitudes such as nationalism, and religious 
and racial prejudice are often formed in early childhood and are fre- 
quently well-established by the secondary years with the result that more 
than mere presentation of information is necessary to bring about their 
restructuring. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES THROUGH THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

The well-intentioned but naive teacher who expects that his own 
open-mindedness and respect for the facts related to problems of interna- 
tional relations will somehow “rub off” onto his students can scarcely be 
labeled a professional teacher. Not that there is much doubt that this 
kind of influence of attitudes goes on constantly in the classroom, but to 
depend upon the mere presence of an attractive, considerate personality 
in the form of the teacher to build attitudes is to leave the student com- 
pletely unarmed in the presence of the equally charming but unprincipled 
influences in other situations. 

The evidence is encouraging concerning the possibility of modifying 
negative attitudes held by students which have no real basis in fact nor 
adequate experimental support. If social studies teachers were to accom- 
plish merely the “pruning” of unsupported prejudices which the student 
is unable to explain but merely “picked up” in some complete forgotten 
way, their presence on the faculty, even if no other useful functions were 
performed, would be amply justified. 

One fruitful approach to dealing with students’ attitudes in high-school 
social studies classes is to bring into focus for careful self-evaluation by 
each student their concepts about ethnic groups in the United States. In- 
deed, research in this field which needs to be done in the next ten years 
may reveal that critical appraisal of high-school students’ attitudes towards 
ethnic groups and religious and racial minorities within their own com- 
munities constitute perhaps the most fruitful means of preparing them for 
full citizenship, qualified to deal objectively with matters of foreign affairs 
and world relationships. The intercultural education literature is ex- 
tremely helpful for secondary-school teachers, and may well prove not 
only directly useful by teachers who prefer to take this “tack” as they 
approach world understanding, but also suggestive of the kinds of ma- 
terials and procedures which the internationally minded educator must 
develop for himself. 

One of the most profound observations concerning attitude change 
has been made by Lewin and Grabbe:?¢ “The re-educative process has to 
fulfill a task which is essentially equivalent to a change in culture.” Many 
other investigators have noted the culturally and environmentally rooted 
bases for attitude development. Therefore, it would seem that piecemeal 


_ 
**Kurt Lewin and Paul Grabbe, Journal of Social Issues, I, 1945, pp. 53-64. 











changing of attitudes (i.e., about one national group in grade nine and 
two other groups in grade ten, or concerning atomic energy in grade eleven 
and the formation of U. S. foreign policy in grade twelve) cannot be con- 
sidered practicable. Lewin and Grabbe offer considerable encouragement 
for social studies teachers when they comment that attitude re-evaluation 
can be fostered through (1) providing large elements of freedom of 
choice in the process of changing attitudes which are studied in the class 
room, and (2) encouraging the learner to “discover” relevant facts and in- 
formation. 


THE PROBLEM OF STEREOTYPES 


Stereotypes held by individuals, such as high-school students, are here 
considered a closely related aspect of attitudes. The Dictionary of Educa- 
tion statement is adequate here: a stereotype is a “fixed, standardized con- 
ception of the attributes of a class of persons . . . that is not readily modi- 
fied by evidence of its falsity.” 

Ethnocentrism is an attitude closely related to stereotyping, in that it 
rests on an uncritical preference for one’s own culture and its people, and 
an accompanying rejection of other cultures and peoples. Evidence from 
numerous studies suggests that stereotypes related to ethnocentrism appear 
at several age levels, and are undoubtedly a part of attitude formation. 
There is little evidence to indicate that stereotype can be prevented from 
developing or that they can be easily replaced with attitudes which take 
into account individual differences among nationality and ethnic groups 
and individuals universally. 

The ethnocentrist accepts the concept of in-groups and out-groups as 
necessary to his outlook on life and identifies himself with the former 
and vigorously rejects the latter. A lack of response to objective facts isa 
common ethnocentric trait. Such an individual sees himself as a member 
of an in-group which is united against “foreigners” in general, but also 
sees distinctions within his in-group, such as racial or religious differences. 
This suggests that the ethnocentrist tends to consider cultural differences 
as invidious and undesirable, whether they are within his own group or 
between the in-group and the out-group. 

However, he tends to exaggerate greatly the differences between his 
own group and out-groups.27 Levinson has posed this question: What 
is the “democratic alternative” to ethnocentrism? Certainly not a vague, 
abstract “love for everybody.” But, he concludes, it probably involves of 
necessity the elimination of “the stereotypical in-group—out-group distinc 
tion” and all that goes with it. 

This, of course, is not as easy as it might seem. In the monumental 
study, The Authoritarian Personality, ethnocentrism is identified as a cen 
tral concept. A social studies teacher is, obviously, inadequately trained 
to deal with cases of rigid ethnocentrism and the accompanying stereotyp- 


*"David J. Levinson. The Authoritarian Personality. Pp. 102-150. 
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ing of attitudes about international affairs not infrequent among high- 
school students. 

Another section might be added to this article at this point concerning 
the importance of individual and group adjustment as contributing factors 
in teaching for world understanding. The implications of the well- 
known frustration—aggression hypothesis—applied to teenagers seeking 
outlets for their sense of being “hemmed in” by family, and community 
expectatins for them, are fairly clear. Considerations of this kind may be 
more properly dealt with (albeit with care) by guidance personnel than 
by social studies teachers. After all, the major function of the social 
studies teacher is to advance the intellectual maturity of pupils. The en- 
tire staff must assist in the guidance and other specialized programs which 
contribute to its major function of working with individuals to get them 
into the best possible “condition” for learning. 

This article might also inélude some treatment of the skills which 
secondary-school social studies teachers should be developing in their 
students. The discussions of problem solving and the avoidance of stereo- 
types may be considered relevant to skills the social studies teachers 
should foster. In addition, for many students there will come numerous 
opportunities to associate with citizens of other nations. There are teach- 
able skills which can enrich such relationships, and which teachers in 
many school situations will want to include among their objectives. Their 
identification is not attempted here for lack of space. 

In summary, the question which is the title of this article should be 
restated by the reader. This can be accomplished, it has been stated in 
this chapter, by: 

1. Being clear about objectives. 

2. Teaching about world social conditions through the study of contemporary 
world affairs, government policies related to world affairs, and certain trends and prob- 
lems. 

3. Emphasizing (a) the thorough study of a limited number of significant prob- 
lems; (b) problem solving by flexible methods; and (c) thoroughness and thinking 
rather than “mastery” of recommended “right answers.” 

4. Watching out for student attitudes, particularly the avoidance of stereotypes. 


“But professors, and various learned sirs,” the social studies teacher may 
bemoan, “do you want us to spend all our time making students conscious 
of the big, wide, messed-up world that may burst into flames at any 
moment. Should we ignore the respected traditions of our predecessors 
who taught history in this very school before I was born,—and teach about 
the past and the present and what it means for the future? Should we 
abandon our sacred mission to fill our pupils’ notebooks with historical 
knowledge (that may be very useful to them—sometime) in favor of 
something of the type recommended in this chapter?” 

... You, gentle reader, may answer for yourself. The author can only 
murmer—“Certainly.” 
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Chapter 5 


HOW CAN MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Marjorie C. JOHNSTON* 


as in direct communication through speech or writing, 
imaginative identification with the people whose language is used, a feel- 
ing of personal involvement, induction into a different thought process 
and cultural medium—these are the ways in which modern foreign lan- 
guage study can make a significant and indispensable contribution toward 
international understanding. 

Although understanding of other peoples must rest on information, 
factual knowledge alone does not bring understanding; therefore, to 
collect all sorts of facts about a people, to learn a great deal about their 
language, their history, political system, social practices, art, and other 
cultural elements, does not substitute for the experience of learning to 
react in the language and thus actually to participate in a different 
culture. Without a working knowledge of their language one is insulated 
from other people. 

Effective language teaching is characterized by an awareness that lan- 
guage is itself an integral part of the behavior system of a people and at 
the same time a means for the expression and summing up of this system 
or culture. Every stage of foreign language learning must relate in some 
manner to the life and civilization of the people because the linguistic 
forms belong in a frame of reference which is different from that of the 
learner. Early in the beginning course, even the first day, the student 
should begin to realize that the new words and language forms symbolize 


* The first draft of this chapter was written after consultation with the following 
persons, who later made valuable suggestions for the final draft: Theodore Andersson, 
Associate Secretary, Modern Language Association of America; Emma H. Birkmaier, 
University High School, University of Minnesota; Esther M. Eaton, Garden City High 
School, Garden City, New York; Frederick D. Eddy, Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, Georgetown University; Otto G. Graf, University of Michigan; Kenneth 
Mildenberger, Research Associate, MLA; William R. Parker, Executive Secretary, 
MLA; Emilie Margaret White, Supervising Director of Foreign Languages, District of 
Columbia Public Schools. 

Majorie Cecil Johnston is a Specialist in the Division of State and Local School Sys 
tems, Secondary-School Section, of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. She has recently completed a comprehensive study of Education in Mexico, 
published by the United States Government and is a contributing editor to the Latin 
American Handbook, La Educacion, and Hispania. 
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experiences, attitudes, and points of view unlike those which give 

and connotations to corresponding forms in English. The more skill he 
develops in the use of the language, the greater should be his progress 
toward a real understanding of the foreign people. This is why a course 
in general language, although useful, is not enough, and why constructed 
languages such as Esperanto, not being rooted in any culture, can never go 
beyond the code function of language. 

There has not been a time, presumably, in the history of modern lan- 
guage teaching in the United States when secondary-school courses of 
study did not state or imply that one of the objectives of the program 
was to foster understanding of the people whose language was being 
studied. Until recently this objective was seldom defined clearly, and 
more often than not it was regarded in practice as something quite inci- 
dental to the main purpose of the instruction. Language teachers gener- 
ally consider it self-evident that certain cultural insights can be gained 
only through active experience with the foreign language, but they have 
found it extremely difficult to explain this outcome or to tell what they do 
to achieve it. 

A recent questionnaire study (John B. Carroll and others, “The Place 
of Culture and Civilization in Foreign Language Teaching,” Reports of 
the Working Committees, 1956 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages) sought to find out how language teachers define the 
cultural objective, how important they consider it to be in introductory 
courses, and whether they feel that they are adequately achieving this pur- 
pose. All shades of opinion were expressed (3) , but a striking thing about 
the results is that high-school teachers, public and private, tend to rate 
nearly all aspects of the cultural objective as more important than do 
college teachers. A possible explanation is the high-school teachers’ 
greater concern with general education and the realization that, since few 
secondary schools offer advanced foreign language classes, introductory 
courses provide virtually their own opportunity to foster cultural under- 
standing through the language. The most highly valued aspects of the 
objective were “appreciation of how ideas are differently expressed in a 
foreign language, with recognition of the inherent difficulties of transla- 
tion” and “an increased respect and tolerance for the ideas, values, and 
achievements of a foreign culture.” 

It has also seemed obvious to language teachers that direct communica- 
tion establishes a rapport which is utterly lacking in interpretation even 
when simultaneous, but they have frequently defeated their own purposes 
in this aspect of language teaching by requiring students to work with a 
set of abstract grammatical rules before they have acquired an ability to 
communicate in the language. Since in the past teachers generally made 
no sustained effort to achieve the cultural objective and too often traveled 
circuitous routes in the development of functional skills, many students— 
far too many—in language classes ended their study with the same naive 
assumptions they started out with: that learning a new language is simply 
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a matter of recording one’s own, that languages are alike except for the 
words, that thought and ideas are universal and can be put into words by 
all languages in much the same way. They never gained, therefore, the 
basic concept that language and culture are inextricably interwoven, that 
speakers of different languages see relationships and interpret experiences 
in very different ways, that language not only conveys thought but also 
shapes it, that a foreign language leads the learner into an entirely new 
world of tradition and thought and feeling. 


DEFINITION OF OBJECTIVES 


Language teachers, along with those in other fields, are rethinking their 
objectives and trying to devise effective ways of achieving them. In 1953 
the Steering Committee of the Foreign Language Program of the Modern 
Language Association of America enunciated the following: 


The study of a foreign language, like that of most other basic disciplines, is both 
a progressive experience and a progressive acquisition of a skill. At no point can the 
experience be considered complete, or the skill perfect. Many pupils study a foreign 
language only two years; longer time is of course needed to approach mastery. At any 
point, however, the progress made in a language, when properly taught, will have 
positive value and lay a foundation upon which further progress can be built. It is 
evident therefore that the expectancy of values to be derived from language study must 
be relative to the amount of time and effort devoted to it. 

The study of a foreign language, skillfully taught under proper conditions, provides 
a new experience, progressively enlarging the pupil's horizon through the introduction 
to a new medium of communication and a new culture pattern and progressively adding 
to his sense of pleasurable achievement. This experience involves: 

1. The acquisition of a set of skills, which can become real mastery for professional 
use when practiced long enough. The international contacts and responsibilities of the 
United States make the possession of these skills by more and more Americans a matter 
of national urgency. These skills include: 

a. The increasing ability to understand a foreign language when spoken, making 
possible greater profit and enjoyment in such steadily expanding activities as 
foreign travel, business abroad, foreign language movies and broadcasts at home 
and abroad. 

b. The increasing ability to speak the foreign language in direct communication 
with people of another culture, either for business or for pleasure. 

c. The ability to read the foreign language with progressively greater ease and enjoy- 
ment, making possible the broadening effects of direct acquaintance with the re- 
corded thoughts of another people, or making possible study for vocational or 
professional, e.g., scientific or journalistic, purposes. 

2. A new understanding of language, progressively revealing to the pupil the struc- 

ture of language and giving him a new perspective on English. 

3. A gradually expanding and deepening knowledge of a foreign country—its geogra- 
phy, history, social organization, literature, and culture—and, as a consequence, a better 
perspective on American culture and a more enlightened Americanism through adjust 
ment to the concept of differences between cultures. 

Progress in any one of these experiences or skills is relative to the emphasis given 
it in the instructional program and to the interests and aptitude of the learner. Lan- 
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guage skills, like all practical skills, may never be perfected and may be later forgotten, 
yet the enlarging and enriching results of the cultural experience endure throughout 
life. 


This statement has had wide acceptance by the various national and 
regional associations and conferences of language teachers. The ideas 
were amplified in a report by the Committee on Foreign Language Instruc- 
tion in Secondary Schools at the 1956 Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages—a report prepared on the basis of the com- 
mittee members’ professional experience and that of teachers in thirty-five 
secondary schools cited by colleges and universities for the excellence of 
the language preparation given their students. This Committee's recom- 
mendations emphasize the need for the five-fold objective of understand- 
ing the spoken language—speaking, reading, writing, and knowledge of 
the foreign civilization. 


CurRICULUM PLANNING 


How opportunities are utilized or, if need be, created, challenges the 
best thinking of any teaching and administrative staff. Even though the 
foreign language field is a “natural” for the cultivation of broad human 
understanding, and even though the complex of skills being developed 
provides an open door to accurate comprehension of other ways of think- 
ing, language learning is an exceedingly complicated and many-sided 
process. The factors involved need to be carefully analyzed and reckoned 
with. To assure a reasonable chance of success, teachers and students 
alike must have a clear understanding of what the aim is, they must use 
effective materials and methods of teaching and learning, must apply 
themselves diligently to the task, and must have some means of evaluating 
the outcomes. 

The same principles and many of the activities that have proved them- 
selves in other learning experiences apply, of course, to a foreign language. 
Students learn to understand the spoken language by listening; to speak 
by speaking; to communicate in social situations by practice in communi- 
cating; to understand the nature of language and culture by firsthand 
acquaintance and experience with them; to know and appreciate more 
fully one’s own language and culture by getting outside the familiar 
culture pattern, by seeing them in perspective from the vantage point of 
another language and culture. Unless these aims are a conscious, inherent 
part of the teaching process, the study of a foreign language does not 
automatically increase the ability to communicate successfully or to under- 
stand foreign cultures. This fact has been emphasized by various national 
and international groups (4,9,10) seeking to determine the part that lan- 
guages play in developing international understanding. 

Much confusion exists about what foreign language study can and can- 
not do to foster international understanding. In order for schools to 
provide suitable curriculum experiences in a language other than the 
mother tongue, this confusion needs to be cleared up. There are certain 
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broad elements of international understanding to which nearly all phases 
of the total school curriculum—including of course the teaching of a 
modern foreign language—can make valuable contributions: helping 
students obtain a realistic view of some of the world’s problems; helping 
them see the United States in its relationship with other nations; helping 
them to appreciate the contributions of all peoples to the world com- 
munity; helping them to value the services of international organizations 
devoted to better world understanding (i.c., United Nations, Organiza- 
tion of American States), and the like. Then there are a number of specific 
contributions, some of them unique, which the teaching of a modern 
foreign language can make to an understanding of other people. 

Working toward international understanding in a formal educational 
* situation involves the cultivation of generous and informed attitudes 
through (1) factual knowledge of other peoples, (2) significant experience 
of other cultures, and (3) communication skills that increase knowledge 
and experience and prepare for personal foreign contacts. The first two, 
factual knowledge and significant experience, are possible to a consider- 
able extent without a foreign language. The obvious advantage of foreign 
language study as a part of a total program that has cultivation of interna- 
tional understanding as one of its objectives is that it provides a skill 
making possible direct communication with another people in a world 
in which more and more Americans are meeting foreigners. And the more 
facility a student gains in a second language, thereby readying himself for 
contact with one other people, the more he increases his readiness for 
quickly familiarizing himself with any additional foreign language or 
culture which he encounters in his life’s work. The foreign language can 
also provide a content and an experience which contribute uniquely to 
that acquired through other fields. Since language learning is not possible 
without subject matter, an appropriate, if not the natural, subject matter 
of a foreign language class is material which reveals the foreign culture. 
And since the language is an essential element in the culture, foreign lan- 
guage learning broadens the mental horizon and constitutes significant 
experience of the foreign way of life. 

In this connection, one of the greatest barriers to international under- 
standing is the normal tendency of human nature to react against the 
strange and unfamiliar, and foreign learning is probably the quickest and 
most direct method of making familiar what before was strange, by act- 
ually participating in and experiencing a different mode of thought. A 
person who can speak German, for example, may not like or admire the 
Germans, but he is no longer disliking them on instinctive grounds just 
because they sound queer. 

The implications for curriculum planning are clear: (1) since language 
is a medium through which the value systems of a culture are expressed, 
the acquisition of language and of cultural understanding should be a 
simultaneous, not separate, process; (2) the language itself should be 
taught, not just information about the language; (3) it should be taught 
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in cultural context, not as an exercise in abstract reasoning. Each language 
class should take the students, so to speak, on a brief excursion into 
another way of life. In other words, foreign language teaching in the 
high schools today must contribute as fully as possible to the general 
education of boys and girls and to their ability to adjust to life in the 
modern world. The primacy of the communication approach seems right 
for the high school. Students who may later specialize in one or more 
foreign languages will take up technical linguistic subjects as they con- 
tinue their study. 

Another point of confusion has to do with proper standards for lan- 
guage work. To adapt foreign language teaching to the interest, maturity, 
and psychological needs of high-school students is not to lower the stand- 
ards of achievement or to “water down” the subject matter. On the con- 
trary, there is much evidence that high-school students can do solid work 
and that they do it with zest when their goals are clear, when they can 
note progress toward those goals, and when they can see the usefulness of 
the assigned work in relation to the goals. By the age of five and a half 
years, every normal child has learned the complex system of his native 
language—its structure, gestures, tone, and intonation—and, as his ex- 
perience grows, vocabulary is added with relative ease. Although indivi- 
duals learn at different rates and exhibit varying degrees of aptitude in 
self-expression, the power of all of them to communicate adequately proves 
that the underlying patterns composing the language are acquired by 
everyone in the culture. There is no basis, therefore, for believing that 
a high-school student cannot learn a second or a third language and no 
good theoretical reason to restrict foreign language study to the gifted. 
To pitch the level or the tempo of a course higher than is attainable by 
more than half the student body is not synonymous with high standards 
of achievement in terms of the stated objectives of modern foreign lan- 
guage teaching. 

In the selection of curriculum experiences, then, teachers must see that 
students (1) undertake only as much as can be accomplished in the time 
available, (2) that they do well what they set out to do, (3) that they take 
stock frequently of their progress, (4) that they finish the course with a 
measure of satisfaction and, in addition, (5) carry with them an attractive 
vista of study to be continued or taken up again later. They will remem- 
ber that language learning is a continuum and that no one should expect 
to “master” a second language in a few hours a week during the course 
of two or three years. 

With the trend toward an earlier start in languages, many students 
upon entrance to the high school will have acquaintance with a second 
language and will have acquired varied abilities in speaking and under- 
standing it. There is the greatest need to see that such pupils progress with- 
out starting over or waiting two or three years before they can continue 
their foreign language study. This means that the idea of “covering the 
course of study” each year, as often conceived, can no longer apply. It 
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should be noted, too, that there is a growing inclination by college lan- 
guage department to give entering students oral-aural and written place- 
ment tests, and the College Entrance Examination Board is now conduct- 
ing experiments for the express purpose of adding a listening comprehen- 
sion test to the regular foreign language “college board” achievement 
tests by about 1960. Obviously, the attempt to teach a complete course 
in formal grammar at the expense of practice’ in the use of the language 
must soon rate a low priority in the choice of learning activities. The 
exigencies of the situation seem certain to stimulate a type of curriculum 
planning more conducive to the attainment of the objectives as now de- 
fined. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


What are some of the learning activities in foreign language that prove 
useful, both for communication skills and growth in international under. 
standing? Many are ccnducted in the language class room and laboratory, 
many in correlation with other departments in the school, others within 
the community or in larger relationships. 


Wit NATIVE/SPEAKERS 


Real people in real situations requiring the use of the foreign language 
offer most stimulation, and even a few such occasions serve as powerful 
motivation for other less vitalizing experiences. In most schools it is be- 
coming easier all the time to locate such visitors or people living in the 
community who can participate in foreign language classes or projects. 


Advance preparation through reading and discussion about the visitor's 
country and practice of essential phrases for greetings, questions, apprecia- 
tion, and the like, as well as some follow-up lessons, will enhance the con- 
tribution of the native speaker. 


IN INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 

It would be ironical, however, in the question for natural occasions for 
using the language and getting to know the people, to overlook the re- 
sources of the school’s environment. Intercultural misunderstanding and 
friction frequently have international repercussions; thus, in a very im- 
mediate sense, the cultivation of international understanding begins in 
the home community. Since some twenty million Americans speak a lan- 
guage other than English as their mother tongue, most communities, 
whether in a cosmopolitan city or rural area, present unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for co-operation with foreign-language groups in civic and social 
programs (8). Many communities have foreign language radio broadcasts 
and foreign language newspapers. Intercultural understanding and an 
appreciation of the rich contributions made by people of foreign ancestry 
to the fabric of American life go hand in hand with the development of 
international understanding. Some school and community links in foreign 
language activities point to changed attitudes and behavior or t 
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heightened awareness of cultural ties. The following experience might 
apply in numbers of communities of the Southwest: 


I teach two classes in Spanish for Mexican-American children only. The purpose of 
these classes is to teach them to read and write Spanish and to improve their spoken 
Spanish. English vocabulary, spelling, pronunciation, and composition are emphasized 
as they relate to the Spanish language. It is a wonderful method of getting across 
American mores and of interesting these students in better scholastic achievement. I 
have spoken at a general faculty meeting about the nature of the Mexican-American 
student, some of his difficulties and needs. I suggested that teachers learn Spanish in 
order to bring about better rapport, and about forty members of our faculty are now 
taking an in-service course in Spanish given at our school. Many teachers and parents 
have come to me with problems about the Mexican-American children because I am a 
Spanish teacher and am interested in them. 


Another teacher reported an incident involving discussion of a hilarious 
take-off of the foibles and exasperating traits of a different nationality. 
One of the language students injected a sobering remark, saying that he 
thought the book silly, that it used an easy form of humor and failed to 
give a true picture of the national characteristics. Others have noted that 
students become more tolerant of foreigners’ mistakes in English because 
they see why certain mistakes are made. One story concerns the Italian 
shoemaker who always said things like “Your shoe, he is not ready” and 
“Close the door, she is open.” A boy from the Italian class told the people 
in his neighborhood to stop laughing at him. Some teachers report recrea- 
tional or seasonal activities in which language students collaborate with 
a foreign language group, as, for example, taking part in Christmas parties 
and choral singing of German societies in the community. In one town 
students attended church services conducted in Spanish for recently ar- 
rived Puerto Rican families. Even the most halting and imperfect at- 
tempts to speak generally go a long way to help bridge the chasm that 
divides person from person and group from group when they represent 
different languages and customs. 

With Audio-Visual Materials 

In the development of communication skills nothing can obviate the 
necessity for drill. But it is important, just as for other skills, that the 
practice be accurate, graded in difficulty, regularly scheduled, and in- 
teresting enough to hold the learner's attention and enlist his best effort. 
The classroom activities of listening to new sounds, imitating, memorizing, 
and trying to converse are greatly aided by the use of tape recordings, 
phonograph records, sound movies, slides and filmstrips, radio, and tele- 
vision. Mimeographed scripts and careful briefing are needed in the use 
of foreign language films and radio transcriptions. 

Experiences of high schools that have introduced a language labora- 
tory (i.e., an installation of mechanical and electronic equipment de- 
signed to facilitate language learning by individuals or by groups) as 
part of the regular classwork reveals a decided upswing in oral-aural 
abilities, especially in the matter of helping students to make automatic 
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responses in the language. The student takes a “Copernican step” and 
the day he realizes that, he is responding directly in the language without 
the intermediate process of translating expressions to or from English. 
Getting the feel of thinking in another language gives him a tremendous 
boost toward achievement in two ways: the power to communicate ade- 
quately, even if in very restricted situations, and the break across the 
boundaries of a single culture. 

A well-planned variety of class and laboratory drills makes for such 
thorough learning of essential speech patterns that study of grammar 
rules then comes about naturally as an observation or generalization of 
what the student already does through habit. The use of tape recordings 
for practice is particularly helpful because it introduces students to a 
greater number of voices and personalities than would normally occur 
in class meetings, and time is allowed for recording his own imitation of 
the model. When he hears himself and compares what he said with the 
model, he is convinced of the need for improvement and is not satisfied 
until his effort approximates the native speech. This is a far cry from 
the teacher's perplexing admonition of “No, say it this way,” followed 
by a repetition of the same error as before. No doubt language labora- 
tories will someday be considered as essential as science laboratories. 
The 1956 Northeast Conference report of the working committee (3) on 
teaching aids and techniques shows that a simple but effective language 
laboratory is now within the reach of most secondary schools. 


Through Role Playing 

Singing, reciting poetry, reading aloud, writing from dictation, and 
participating in dramatic performances are also excellent ways of inducing 
direct responses in the foreign language. The rhythm and melody of 
songs, as well as the spirit and thought of the lyric, facilitate pronuncia- 
tion, natural speed, and intonation, at the same time producing a pleasur- 
able reaction to the people and the language. Memorizing and acting out 
parts in dialogues, skits, and plays are invaluable ways of acquiring conf- 
dence in speaking, for this activity also lends itself to overlearning without 
boredom and thereby aids the ability to respond somewhat automatically 
and in the role of the native speaker. Some teachers try to make all learn- 
ing activities appear to take place in the country whose language is 
studied. They do this on the theory that students gain through play acting 
a better understanding of the psychology of the people and learn more 
about the cultural similarities and differences, since information about 
the foreign environment and tradition is associated with particular situa- 
tions of a given time and place. Emotional connotations of words become 
clearer too. 


In Foreign Atmosphere 

Color and authentic atmosphere are brought to the classroom through 
the use of maps, railway posters, airline calendars, costumed figurines, 
foreign publications (textbooks, children’s stories, games, cookbooks, s¢t- 
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vice manuals for automotive mechanics, magazines, newspapers), exhibits 
(handicrafts, coins, flags, stamps, pictures of heroes, foreign place names 
in the United States, typical products, menu cards, theater programs, 
transportation networks, kodachrome views) , and special bulletin board 
displays such as the following: 

“Can you read the letter with the foreign stamp?” 

“Now and later,” featuring cartoons such as the student presently studying French 
and a soldier (later) interpreting for his buddies and the French washer- 
woman 

“Don't miss these,” announcing new travel books, foreign language movies, com- 
munity programs, concerts 

“The world beckons,” illustrating need for foreign languages in transportation, 
trade, advertising, travel, industry, banking, social service, religious work, 
police services, librarianship, fine arts, engineering, etc. 


Classes in larger cities sometimes borrow paintings of foreign artists 
from the art museum and exhibit them in the classroom, changing the 
picture several times a year in order to include portraits, landscapes, still 
life, and historical subjects. An idea that is popular in some schools is to 
arrange a corner of the classroom to represent a grocery store, using foreign 
labels for cans and other articles, and showing price lists in the currency 
of the country, the metric system of weights, and other features lending 
reality to the scene. Drills on numbers, articles, pronouns, and verbs are 
carried on in this setting through various kinds of conversational practice. 


Through Current Events 

Language departments sometimes have a news question box and devote 
a little time each week for students to draw and answer questions written 
in the language and having to do with current events pertinent to the 
subject; for example, the new record for flying time between New York 
and Buenos Aires, the return of Alberto Gainza Paz to La Prensa, the 
State visit of the president of Uruguay in Denver, lost missionaries in the 
jungle of Ecuador, student riots in Madrid, hurricane and floods in 
Tampico, earthquake in Peru, return of the swallows to Capistrano. 
Mispronunciations of proper names by radio announcers rarely escape the 
notice of these news-conscious pupils. 

Another device is to put a headline in the foreign language on the 
blackboard every day with five or six key words, asking who can tell the 
news story. This activity develops the learners’ power to utilize in a new 
context the phrases they know and to add meaningful items to their work- 
ing vocabularies. 


In Reading 

A proverb or pithy saying placed on the board once or twice a week 
calls attention to an outlook on life and provokes comparisons with Eng- 
lish maxims. Stories and other reading materials help develop a fellow 
feeling through allusions to ties of family and friends, love of country, 
the spirit of hospitality, anecdotes concerning animals, adventure, dan- 
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ger, etc. Biographies of national heroes or literary figures and episodes 
from history or literature can be dramatized following the plan of radio 
programs like “This Is Your Life,” “You Are There,” “I've Got a Secret,” 
and the quiz shows. 

Through the departmental or whew library, a good assortment of 
foreign language magazines and at least one newspaper, together with 
foreign editions of United States periodicals, should be provided for 
their intensely interesting content and illustrations of life in the countries 
being studied. Students pour over such publications as Realities and 
France-Illustration from Paris, Mundo Hispanico from Madrid, His- 
panoamericano from Mexico, and Frankfurter Illustrierte from Germany. 

Supplementary reading in English can include translations of foreign 
literary classics, historical fiction, and travel books dealing with the 
culture being studied. Such reading, while more appropriately assigned 
in correlation with classes in world literature, English, or social studies, 
should be encouraged by foreign language teachers. 

In Correlation with Other Subjects 

Innumerable foreign language activities relate to other parts of the 
curriculum and can be carried out on a school-wide, city-wide, or larger 
basis. An intensive interest in one foreign culture is complementary to 
the whole field of social studies and touches every field in some way: art, 
music, dancing, sports, speech, world literature, English language, natural 
science, agriculture, home economics, business subjects, library. When, 
for example, students have units in social studies or English such as 
“Exploring New Worlds,” “Friends from Other Lands,” or “Hi, Neighbor! 
the foreign languages have many points of contact. Individual projects 
utilizing special interests may originate in or coincide with language 
study. 

A noteworthy illustration of a state-wide program in which schools 
participate under the leadership of Spanish departments is the Pan Ameri- 
can Student Forum, sponsored by the Good Neighbor Commission in 
Texas. Forum chapters from schools throughout the state send delega- 
tions to a two-day annual convention and participate in programs and con- 
tests including the following: one-act plays, choral singing, poetry and 
essay writing, group and solo dancing, declamations, “Information 
Please,” meetings with Latin American scholarship students from the 
state colleges, handicraft and art work, scrapbook judging, elections and 
business meetings, luncheons, addresses by Latin American officials, and 
a fiesta. The Forum has had thirteen annual meetings of this nature. 

Even international activities are sometimes carried on through lan- 
guage departments. Schools in places having town affiliations with towns 
in other countries are in a specially favored position to correlate studies 
with real life outside the United States. Students of French in a city 
which is twinned with one on France through LeMonde Bilingue (Paris), 
for example, can participate widely in activities involving many people 
of both countries. 
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Groups such as the Experiment in International Living (Putney, Ver- 
mont), American Friends Service Committee (Philadelphia), Brethren 
Service Commission (New Windsor, Maryland), Girl Scouts of the 
U. S. A., International Division (New York), and American Youth Hostels 
(New York) encourage students to acquire a functional knowledge of a 
foreign language and help provide opportunities for high-school young- 
sters to live and study abroad. These and other organizations, such as 
American Field Service International Scholarships (New York) , Kiwanis 
International (Gainesville, Georgia), National Grange (Washington, 
D. C.) , and the New York Herald Tribune Forum for high schools, help 
arrange for foreign secondary-school students to live with families in the 
United States and attend the local high school. Teenage exchanges are 
sponsored in some instances also by local chapters of the Lions and Rotary 
clubs, the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, and various church groups. 


RESOURCES FOR TEACHERS 


The information and services of broadest scope are those available 
through professional associations of language teachers and through 
newsletters or bulletins distributed in most cases gratis by committees on 
foreign language teaching in almost all of the forty-eight states. The 
Modern Language Association of America (6 Washington Square North, 
New York 3), through the Foreign Language Program, carries on a large 
volume of correspondence and maintains extensive files of research studies 
and other materials on important aspects of foreign language teaching in 
the United States. It participates in many national and international con- 
ferences and groups concerned with modern languages, and publishes 
the scholarly journal PMLA (Publication of the Modern Language As- 
sociation) . 

Other national associations, devoted to the interests of particular 
languages, publish very useful journals, provide service centers and inter- 
national correspondence bureaus, sponsor national contests and honor 
societies, exhibit textbooks of commercial publishers and audio-visual 
and other instructional materials at annual meetings, have affiliated local 
chapters, and set up working committees to study teaching problems. 
The names and addresses of these associations and their journals are as 
follows: 


American Association of Teachers of French, The French Review; Secretary, 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 

American Association of Teachers of German, The German Quarterly; Secretary, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

American Association of Teachers of Italian, /talica; Secretary, Roosevelt University, 
Chicago, Illinois 

American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages, The 
AATSEEL Journal; Secretary, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Hispania; Secretary, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 








ee 





The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Association 
publishes The Modern Language Journal, largely pedagogical in nature 
and of interest to all modern language teachers. Subscriptions, eight 
issues a year, are available from the Business Manager, 7144 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. Other important publications are Language 
Learning, a journal of applied linguistics, English Language Institute, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and the Monograph Series on Lan- 
guages and Linguistics, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Many items of importance to teachers of Spanish and Portuguese are 
available from the Pan American Union. (See Hispania, May 1956.) The 
various foreign information offices in New York and many of the trans- 
portation companies will send information and publications to teachers 
or school officials. Consultative services, reference lists of sources of teach- 
ing aids, and assistance in teacher exchanges are available from the Office 
of Education, U. $. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Travel and study opportunities are listed in the language journals 
and in the following publications: Handbook on International Study 
(Institute of International Education, New York); Summer Study in 
Latin America (Pan American Union, Washington, D. C.) ; Study Abroad, 
International Handbook published annually by Unesco; and summer 
school brochures from United States colleges and universities announcing 
workshops, inter-disciplinary seminars, foreign study tours, and other 
programs pertinent to the teaching of modern languages. 


URGENT NEEDS 

A consideration of modern language teaching as it is and as it ought 
to be in American high schools can lead to only one conclusion: some en- 
couraging progress is being made but several important improvements 
are of immediate urgency. 

1. More and better qualified teachers. Unless teachers have the ability 
to speak and understand the language and have firsthand acquaintance 
with the people and country, how can they guide their students toward 
the attitudes, skills, knowledge, understanding, and significant experiences 
to which their study of a modern language entitles them? The Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern Language Association has recently 
issued an official statement of qualifications for secondary-school teachers 
of modern foreign languages based on demonstrated abilities rather than 
course credits; it has received wide endorsement from leaders in foreign 
languages and professional education (7). A large-scale movement to per- 
mit residence and study abroad, both for pre-service and in-service 
teachers, is of the utmost importance (1). United States teachers need to 
get the feeling expressed recently by a visiting teacher from France: 

If I feel that my stay in the States has been profitable, it is because when I get back 
to France, I shall be in a position to pass on to my pupils such direct, vivid, or pictur- 
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esque information as I have had the opportunity to gather here. This information may 
still be very partial and limited. Yet Ford's assembly line, the speedways and drive-ins, 
the museums and the galleries, the drug-stores and jukeboxes, the American homes 
and their wife-saving gadgets, the lavishness of nature and the warm hospitality of men— 
all these have now taken for me a quality of concrete experience and actual reality 
that throws the mere bookish second-hand knowledge into the realm of bloodless 
shadows. 


The preparation of modern language teachers should include a better 
background in American civilization and culture, including work in 
social psychology and cultural anthropology planned in correlation with 
linguistic studies. And, since our heritage is deeply rooted in Western 
European tradition, an introductory study of a language which is unre- 
lated to the one taught would do much to overcome the undiscriminating 
enthusiasm sometimes exhibited by language teachers. Learning experi- 
ence in the unrelated language would better prepare the teacher to convey 
the concept of how and why language shapes or governs thought. At least 
some knowledge of linguistic science is also a must. In other words, if 
teachers are ever to learn how to plan curriculum experiences in their 
field effectively and in collaboration with their colleagues in other fields, 
their own preparation must include some inter-disciplinary experience. 

Greater professional spirit is likewise a necessary element in the high- 
school language teacher’s equipment. Much productive work and much 
inspiration would result from attendance at annual meetings of the state, 
regional, and national language associations. At present an infinitesimal 
number of high-school teachers go to national meetings, work on state 
committees, carry on experimental research, contribute articles to journals, 
work to achieve good articulation with the elementary school and the 
college, produce new instructional materials, learn language laboratory 
techniques, and otherwise demonstrate their sense of responsibility to the 
profession. Should not the local school board give some material en- 
couragement to high-school teachers who are disposed to attend annual 
meetings of professional associations or serve on working committees? 

2. More schools offering modern languages. The high-school years have 
been described as a linguistic wasteland for an alarming proportion of 
students, and with some justification. A study conducted in 1955 by the 
Modern Language Association reveals that fifty-six per cent of our public 
high schools fail to offer any modern foreign language, that only 14.3 per 
cent of the total high-school population is currently enrolled in a modern 
foreign language class (PMLA, September 1955) . Along with measures to 
remedy this situation, it might be advisable for a few of the larger cities 
to provide a specialized high school devoted to the teaching of foreign 
languages and cultures. 

3. A longer sequence of study. Students with special interest and apti- 
tude should be able to continue the language long enough to make real 
proficiency possible. The customary two-year high-school program in 
modern language is unsuited to the needs of students today. 









4. Opportunity to Study Asiatic, African, and East European languages. 
Spanish and French are taught in all of the 41 states for which enrollment 
figures are available; German is taught in 32 states, Italian in 8. Polish, 
Greek, Hebrew, Russian, Portuguese, Norse, Chinese, and Swedish are 
available to an extremely limited extent. Eleven secondary schools are 
known to have classes in Russian, for example, and one offers spoken 
Chinese. Many current problems in international relations center in Asia 
and other areas that are little known in the United States; they are likely 
to be long with us, and their solution will require an ability to reach a 
meeting of minds with peoples whose traditions and psychology are almost 
a complete blank to most Americans. Will the present high-school genera- 
tion be better prepared than their parents to maintain amicable relations 
with these areas of the world? 


5. Instructional materials designed to develop skills in communication 
and cultural insights. New texts, kinescopes, wall pictures, and many kinds 
of materials are needed, pooling the best thinking and experience of the 
profession. Language laboratory facilities, to mention another necessity, 
are few and far between. Two years ago one of our linguistic scientists 
stated: “The time is past when a school can boast of possessing language 
laboratory facilities. The time is at hand when those who are lacking such 
facilities will have to find some explanation.” 


6. More interdepartmental planning. In the interest of economy, effi- 
ciency, and meaningful, integrated content, modern language instruction 
needs to be closely meshed with that in other fields. 


7. More research and evaluative criteria. There are many questions 
that remain unanswered in the field of language learning and tests and 
measurements. Some significant research in psycho-linguistics has already 
been done and more is in progress. Modern language teachers need to 
assimilate and disseminate the results of such research and try to apply 
the best information available to the construction of measures by which 
they can evaluate progress in such abilities as speaking and listening 
comprehension, desirable attitudes toward other cultural groups, and 
growth. Travel, for example, is believed to have some relation to better 
international understanding. Modern language study ought to motivate 
a student to travel, prepare him to profit more from the experience when. 
the opportunity comes, and fit him to add his bit toward the creation of a 
more favorable attitude abroad toward the United States citizens. How, 
therefore, do we judge to what extent this is happening? In the absence 
of adequate measuring devices, teachers should keep better anecdotal 
records and collect more samples of student and community reaction to 
apparently successful modern language teaching. 

In summary, modern languages for modern living are beginning to be 
taught in a new key—one attuned to an awareness of the ways in which 
language study can lead to cultural understanding—and the new key will 
be recognized more and more generally as greater numbers of teachers and 
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students are prepared to feel at home in a second language. Clearer 
objectives and more direct ways of achieving them have been emerging 
in the wake of recent advances in linguistic science (2) and with the trend 
toward inter-departmental or inter-disciplinary approaches to language 
study (5). The improvements in progress and those remaining to be made 
coincide with the growing need for language proficiency in the national 
interest (6) and with the wide-spread conviction that through language 
we get a personal view of peoples that we cannot get in any other way. 
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Chapter 6 


HOW CAN SCIENCE TEACHING PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


J. DARRELL BARNARD 


oF oe shortage of scientific manpower is currently a problem with which 
informed persons in America are greatly concerned. Our government is 
concerned because of the role that science and technology have come to 
play in maintaining our position as a military power among the other 
nations of the world. Industry is concerned because of the dependence of 
our technological economy upon continued development in science. Our 
survival is dependent upon an advancing front in science and technology. 

Schools and colleges throughout the land are being encouraged to 
improve their science programs and to direct more young people into 
scientific studies. Inducements of many kinds are being offered science 
teachers to improve their teaching. Through awards and other forms of 
recognition, young people are encouraged to become more actively in- 
volved in science. Never in the history of American education has science 
held such a favored position in the curriculum. Never have the scientific- 
ally trained been “wooed” as they are today. But to what ends will all this 
lead? What will be the consequence if the pressure to produce more and 
more scientists persists? Those who are responsible for our schools should 
be concerned about these questions. They should be concerned lest science 
education in our public secondary schools be exclusively channeled to- 
ward the training of scientists and technicians. Important as this func 
tion may be, it is only one of the functions that science can serve in the 
education of American youth. 

This chapter has been written to encourage those who may read it to 
think about the nature of the scientific enterprise, the goals of science 
teaching in the schools, and how these are related to the advancement of 
international understanding. 


ATTITUDES ABOUT SCIENCE DETERMINE THE ROLE IT PLAys IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF MANKIND 
There are many misconceptions about science. Wherever these exist, 
they are generally held by the non-scientist; however, there are some 
scientists who are also possessed by them. One rather common miscon- 
ception is that science is for the scientist only. The untrained layman 
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cannot understand it and should, therefore, leave all things scientific to 
the scientists. Coupled with this is the attitude which reverses the scientist 
as an authority on all things. When the scientist speaks, everyone listens 
with wonder and respect. Science for many people is the final authority. 
In their minds, science has no limitations. There are some who believe 
that, ultimately, the salvation of mankind rests with science. It is ex- 
tremely difficult in this age to keep from going all out for science. Science 
has been used effectively in raising our standard of living. In a material 
sense, ours is second to none in the world. Science has been used to gain 
distinction for us as a military power. It is not unusual, therefore, that 
many people should, have developed such resigned faith in science. 

The use of science in the development of effective weapons for an anni- 
hilation of human beings has led some to believe that science is a fearful 
force beyond man’s control. It will eventually destroy us and there is 
nothing we can do about it. To them, man has become the victim of 
science rather than its master. 

In the thinking of many people, science is uniquely American. There 
would appear to be logical reasons for them believing so. We were first 
with the atomic bomb. We have more cars, more telephones, more radios, 
more TV sets than the rest of the world. We have more of the gadgetry of 
technology than any other country of the world. Since we enjoy more of 
these material results of science, it is reasonable for people to get the idea 
that science is strictly an American enterprise. 

These are some of the misconceptions regarding science that are held 
by those who may not understand the basic nature of science. And yet it 
is probably true that some aspect of each of these misconceptions is a part 
of the general attitude of most Americans about science. The mass mind 
in America thinks of science in terms of the role it has played in making 
us materially the strongest nation in the world. In this respect, science 
has set us ever farther apart from the other nations of the world. Is this 
inevitable? Or can science play quite a different role? Could it become 
more effective in promoting international* understanding? If so, what is 
its unique contribution to this worthy goal? How could science teaching 
in schools and colleges aid in its achievement? 


Tue Basic NATURE OF SCIENCE 

Science is both method and knowledge. It consists of the methods by 
which man has attempted to understand the world of nature. It is the 
organized knowledge that the methods have yielded. It is the control 
over nature that has been attained by man’s application of his skill and 
knowledge. Science is the process by which man attempts to increase his 
understanding of, and his ability to control, the world of nature. Both 
the methods and knowledge are characterized by qualities that make them 
uniquely scientific. 

Basically science is a method of observing and interpreting natural 
phenomena. It may be an inanimate object, a living thing, or a process 
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that is observed. The phenomenon may be observed for purpose of de- 
termining what it is like, how it behaves under certain conditions, and 
how it is related to other phenomena. To be scientific, however, the 
conditions under which the phenomenon is observed, what is observed, 
and its relation to other phenomena must be concisely and accurately 
described. Symbols are needed to report concisely the method of observa- 
tion and what was observed. The symbol—whether a word, a phrase, or a 
mathematical formula—must communicate the same meaning to all who 
would listen or read to understand. It must be possible, for those who 
would understand, to repeat the observation under the same conditions. 
This kind of verification is an essential attribute of scientific methods. 
If the methods or the knowledge, thus attained, cannot be verified by 
others, neither is scientific. 

Neither the methods nor the knowledge they yield are uniquely the 
possession of any one person or any one national group. To this extent, 
science is social and international. All who would join the societies of 
scientists must master the basic meanings associated with the symbols of 
scientific communication regardless of their native language. 


SCIENCE AS AN INTERNATIONAL EFFORT 


From methods, possessing the general characteristics described above 
and applied by men and women from many nations, have come the scien- 
tific knowledge possessed by man in the twentieth century. From Coper- 
nicus, a Polish astronomer, came the hypothesis that collapsed a world 
in which man was intellectually comfortable: the sun rather than the earth 
was the center of the solar system. Based upon the observations of Tycho 
Brahe, (a Dane), Kepler (a Germany) developed his laws of planetary 
motion. Some fifty years later Newton, an Englishman, formulated his law 
of universal gravitation. Thus the foundation of modern man’s concep- 
tion of the universe was laid by intellects that were expressed in many 


In a similar manner, the theory of organic evolution emerged. It was 

largely anticipated by the early Greek thinkers including Empedocles and 
Aristotle. After the sixteenth century names such as Bacon, Leibnitz, Spin- 
oza, Pascal, Kant, Buffon, and Lamarck were associated with its develop- 
ments. These were French, Dutch, and German, and it was Charles Dar- 
win, an English naturalist, who marshalled the facts that gave the theory 
overwhelming support. This theory that challenged fundamental beliefs 
by which many men had lived for centuries was an international produc 
tion. No one nation could justly lay claim to the theory as exclusively its 
own. 
The conception and advancement of the germ theory of disease was also 
a series of international incidents. The names of Hooke, van Leeuwen- 
hoek, Pasteur, anl Koch are only a very few of those from many nations 
whose scientific efforts have aided so effectively in man’s conquest over 
disease. 
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The story of atomic energy has been a dramatic revelation of the inter- 
national nature of the scientific enterprise. A listing of the homelands of 
those who have contributed basic scientific knowledge, that made it pos- 
sible to harness the atom, is truly a global roster. 

Through such international efforts along the many fronts of science, 
one bit of knowledge after the other has been revealed and, in turn, re- 
lated to that which was already known. One scientist after another, each 
standing on the shoulders of earlier scientists from various nations, has 
added his contribution to the total scientific edifice. Science has grown 
in this manner, like a building where part after part must be fitted to- 
gether to give it form, meaning; yes, even beauty. But this process of 
building must go on and on. It requires a continuous supply of material. 
The materials must be supplied from the intellectual resources of all 
mankind. It is dependent upon a variety of scientific brains from all 
parts of the world. Its development is hampered when these brains are 
exclusively American, Russian, German, English, Chinese, or Japanese. 
Rather than being provincially concerned about the shortage of American 
scientific manpower we might, more appropriately, be concerned about 
the international shortage of scientific brain power. Scientific intellectual 
achievement is not the predestination of any one national group or race 
of mankind. Scientific technological advancement in any country is 
enhanced by a free two-way communication system with other scientifically 
productive countries. It would be to the mutual advantage of all na- 
tionals to make all countries scientifically productive. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


As was pointed out earlier there are two phases to scientific-technologi- 
cal advancement. One involves the discovery of basic scientific knowledge. 
The other applies the basic knowledge to some practical use. These phases 
are interdependent in that each would be limited by a failure of the 
other to advance. The story of atomic energy clearly illustrates this inter- 
dependence. 

Prior to the Manhattan Project, the basic scientific knowledge regard- 
ing atomic fission was the common knowledge of competent scientists 
throughout the world. The theory of a chain reaction had been developed 
by Enrico Fermi, the Italian. With his co-operation, the theory was 
secretly tested at Stagg Field in Chicago. Even this would have been 
impossible had not the engineers developed techniques for extracting the 
proper isotope of uranium in sufficient quantity for the test. This test 
and the later fabrication of an atomic bomb was dependent upon engineer- 
ing genius supported by two billions of dollars. The atomic reactor, an 
outcome of this engineering venture, has made it possible to produce an 
abundance of radioactive isotopes. These in turn have been used as re- 
search tools to push back further the frontiers of knowledge regarding the 
nature of matter and natural processes involving it. The plan for releasing 
isotopes to the scientists of other countries illustrates the use of a tech- 
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nological advancement to, in turn, advance the international scientific 
effort. 

Technological advancement in America has far outstripped that of most 
countries in the world. With less than one tenth the world’s population, 
we produce and consume more than one third of the world’s goods and 
services. The standard of living of the average American is about five 
times above the average for the rest of the world. This would not be 
astonishing if we possessed more than our share of the world’s land and 
natural resources. But we do not. We possess about seven per cent of 
each; about the same as our proportion of the world’s population. 

Those of us who have had the good fortune to have been born ina 
land so blessed too often assume that this is a normal way to live. When 
we read or hear about underdeveloped countries, or actually visit them, 
we may be mildly shocked. But it is extremely difficult to understand 
why such conditions exist. We find it difficult to understand the motives 
and behavior of people who live under such conditions. We tend to 
judge them from a set of values developed in a technological society. 
Similarly, people of underdeveloped countries view us, our motives 
and behavior, from a set of values indigenous to their way of life. And as 
we advance technologically, the differences become even greater. Thus 
our technological advancement continues to widen the gap of interna 
tional misunderstanding. The gap probably becomes even wider when 
we exploit the mineral resources of certain of these countries to maintain 
our industrial development or to stockpile for future needs. 


Tue NEED FoR A REORIENTATION IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


It is within the context of science as methods, scientific knowledge, 
and technological development in a free society that the goals of science 
education in the schools have been conceived. Young people, it is believed, 
should grow in their understanding of the methods and knowledge of 
science and in their competence to use both in solving personal and social 
problems. 

It is true that a good deal of the pupil’s time in secondary-school science 
is spent in learning the language or symbols of science. Some believe, 
with good evidence, that far too much time is given to this kind of learn 
ing. As a result, secondary-school pupils do not understand sciences as @ 
process by which men throughout the world have attempted to understand 
and control the world of nature. 

When problems of human welfare are dealt with, in science classes, too 
often they are the problems which we in this country have already solved. 
There may be isolated instances where the existence of unsatisfactory 
health and sanitary conditions are used by alert science teachers as the 
source of problems to work upon in science. Similarly, there may be situa 
tions where improper use of natural resources, racial tensions, housing, 
safety hazards, and the like serve as real problems to which young people 
are encouraged to apply the methods and knowledge of science. 
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For most of American youth, who are growing up in the age of bigger 
and better atomic bombs, guided missiles, jet flight, earth satellites, in- 
stantaneous audio and visual communication, vaccines, antibiotics and 
concentrated vitamins, it is extremely difficult to understand how science 
and its products are changing our lives. They are so much a part of the 
scientific age that young people have no real basis for appreciating what 
science has done to them and for them. Unless students can get some 
sense of the great impact of science upon our lives, they may very well 
continue to assume that man has always lived under these conditions; 
that science is something that comes naturally; that all people everywhere 
have or could have these advantages; that we can always expect to live in 
this fashion; that democracy and technological advancement are synony- 
mous; that science is uniquely American; that all people throughout the 
world could live as we do if they wanted to do so. 

For our own welfare, as well as for the welfare of people of other na- 
tions, it would seem desirable that science teachers give some attention 
to ways in which they can organize and teach science toward better inter- 
national understanding. To further my own concern in this respect, I 
have chosen to think about selected problem areas related to international 
understanding to which science may have some application. These in- 
clude: communication, resource use, feeding people, national and racial 
groups, health and sanitation, and advancement of science. Each of these 
will be discussed in turn, with illustrations of how science teaching can 
advance international understanding. 


- 


CoMMUNICATION 


In science many things are learned by direct observation. A child may 
learn that a candle flame can be put out by placing a jar over it. On his 
own he may get the idea that air is needed for burning. He may perform 
other experiments to verify his hypothesis. But before he can be certain, 
he must share his conclusion, supported by his findings, with others for 
verification. In some way he must be able to communicate his hypothesis, 
explain his method, and interpret his findings. Those who would evaluate 
his experiment just get meaning from his symbols of communication. 
Their symbols of communication must, in turn, have meaning to him. To 
understand and use the methods of science one must communicate, in 
some way, with others. 

The basic concepts, laws, and principles of science are universal. They 
deal with materials, forces, and organisms that are universal. That air has 
weight and exerts pressure is true wherever one lives on the earth. To 
say that the conditions under which atmospheric pressure changes in 
Japan are different from those in America is unscientific. Experiments 
in many parts of the earth have shown that air behaves the same way 
under the same conditions wherever it is found. 

The gas of the air essential to life is called oxygen in English, ossengio 
in Italian, oxigenio in Portuguese, oxygene in French, oxigeno in Spanish, 















and sauerstoff in German. Although, when spoken in these languages, it 
may sound different; however, it has the same meaning to each scientist. 
When scientists from different countries speak of the gas laws, about the 
chemical element, oxygen, or any other of the universally defined concepts 
in science, they communicate with meaning. When scientists gather at 
international meetings, they communicate with understanding and con- 
sideration for each other, as long as they are dealing with scientific sub- 
jects. 

This may sound as though the process of establishing a common com- 
municative base in science involves no difficulties. Quite the opposite, 
however, may be the case. This is especially true where young people be- 
come involved in problem solving. Take for example, the girl who raised 
the question in her science class: Do girls’ hearts beat faster than boys’? 
When the teacher encouraged the class to find the answer to this question 
by direct observation, the pupils thought it would be comparatively 
simple to obtain the evidence. In planning the method, however, they 
found that the terms, “girls” and “boys,” may have several meanings. They 
might mean all girls and boys from birth to whatever age people are no 
longer considered to be girls and boys. Or the terms might mean young 
people within a defined age range. Before the class could collect evidence, 
they had to define these commonly used terms. Once they had decided to 
delimit their problem to the boys and girls in their class, they ran into 
many other questions related to procedure and interpretation of findings. 
What do we mean by heart beat? How is it to be measured? Who will 
measure it? How can we standardize the person who will measure it? 
How can we determine his reliability? Under what conditions will heart 
beat of each individual be measured? Suppose we find that the average 
heart rate of girls is one beat more than the average for boys, can we 
then conclude with assurance that girls’ hearts beat faster than boys’? 
What assumptions would we have to accept? 

These and other questions like them have to be settled for practically 
every problem-solving situation that young people encounter in science. 
Definitions, procedures, interpretations, assumptions, and the like have to 
be examined and agreed upon before the group can proceed scientifically. 
Their findings have meaning and their conclusions have validity within a 
context of definitions and assumptions. If these are not clear, incorrect 
inferences will be made. 

Science teachers, who would direct young people in problem-solving ex- 
periences, would do well to raise these questions to the level of active 
pupil consideration. The attitudes and techniques learned by repeated 
experiences of this kind are scientific. They are basic to clear communica 
tion. They are basic to a scientific evaluation of sweeping generalizations 
based upon a very limited sample. 

After an experience such as those described above, the science teacher 
would do well to cite situations such as the following and encourage young 
people to evaluate them. Six boys, two of whom were wearing jackets 
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which had the name of a parochial school lettered on the back, were 
observed by a number of persons on a commuter train to be using foul, 
abusive language and by loud speech and general “rough-housing” to be 
disturbing everybody on the train. One commuter commented to another 
that kids who attended parochial schools were brats. The other agreed 
with him and went on to state that these same boys were troublemakers 
on the train every evening. 

There are dozens of situations like this that could be cited. Young 
people themselves can supply any number from their own experience. 
It is with material such as this that the techniques of critical thinking 
can be transferred from a science problem to a social problem. There is 
evidence in research that, when this is done, effective transfer is more 
likely to take place. 

Probably the most direct contribution of science to effective communica- 
tion among peoples of the world are the technological application of 
electronics to systems of telecommunications. In an effort to motivate 
a class of young people to study some of the science principles underlying 
telecommunications, the class visited the United Nations in New York 
City. During the morning, the engineer in charge of the UN's telecom- 
munication system personally conducted the class on a “behind-the- 
scenes” tour. The class listened through earphones to the simultaneous 
translations of a Russian delegate’s speech. They visited the control 
booths in which the different interpretors listened to the speech in Russian 
through earphones and simultaneously spoke English or French into a 
microphone that made it possible for other delegates on the floor to hear 
the speech in the language of their choice. They visited the recording 
room and were shown how it was possible, through a large control panel, 
to pick up and record speeches that were being made in any one of a 
number of the UN conference rooms. They were taken through the UN 
radio broadcasting studios and shown how speeches from the UN could 
be beamed, with the speed of light, to all parts of the world. In a similar 
manner, they were conducted through the TV studios and the press sec- 
tion. For the instructor, at least, this was an impressive display of how 
man had applied technological developments in electronics to interna- 
tional communication. 

During the afternoon, they had an opportunity to talk with the chief of 
the UN press section and the directors of the UN radio and TV studios. 
In this conference, they heard about the problems encountered by these 
men in getting UN news reported accurately in countries throughout the 
world, including the United States, As evidence, the class was shown 
news releases as they originated from the UN and clippings of the releases 
as they were printed in papers in various parts of the world. In many 
instances, it was difficult to recognize the news clipping as having anything 
but a remote relationship to the original release. 

Upon returning to the classroom, the science teacher found the class 
highly motivated, but not in the direction of his original intent. Rather 














than being all “fired up” to study how man controls electromagnetic 
radiations for communication, the class was unanimous in voicing one 
problem: Why can’t people get the news straight? Because of the com- 
parative freedom which this science teacher had, he was able to permit 
the class to work on their problem. They found that many things, directly 
or indirectly, control press, radio, and Tv. Most important of all however 
they found that ultimately, in some countries at least, the people have 
control. 

Science teachers can help young people grow toward greater under- 
standing of the need for clear communication in fostering international 
understanding. They can do this by helping them understand why it is 
possible for scientists from various countries to communicate about things 
scientific with understanding and consideration for others. They can help 
young people understand better the importance of clearly defining their 
problems, accurately describing their procedure and carefully interpreting 
the data in their problem-solving experiences if they are to communicate 
with others about conclusions they have reached. As a part of their con- 
ventional units on the science of communication they can learn about the 
ways in which man is attempting to use these scientific devices to advance 
international understanding. 

Resources and Resource Use 

Earlier it was pointed out that, although we have less than one tenth of 
the world’s population in this country, we produce and consume one third 
of the world’s goods and services. Although we possessed only thirty-six 
per cent of the world’s known oil reserves, we supplied sixty per cent of 
the oil used by the Allies during World War II.. We have advanced 
technologically, and we won the wars, but at great cost in terms of our re- 
sources. It is evident, furthermore, that, if we are to maintain our stand- 
ard of living, and some have hopes that it will continue to improve, in- 
creasing demands will be placed upon our resources. Hopeful estimates 
have been made on how long our non-renewable resources will last. There 
has been hopeful speculation that, by the time our fossil fuel and other 
mineral resources near depletion, the scientists will have developed ade- 
quate substitutes. There are some well-informed people, however, who 
are not so hopeful and believe that the conservation of our resources 
should be a problem of great national concern. In consideration of our 
national problem, however, we cannot afford to ignore the rest of the 
world, especially the underdeveloped countries. 

If more than fifty per cent of a country’s gainfully employed males are 
engaged in farming, hunting, and forestry, the country is said to be under- 
developed. Based upon this standard three fourths of the world’s popula- 
tion and inhabitable area are underdeveloped. It is within these parts of 
the world that developments which threaten, from time to time, to plunge 
us into another war have occurred most frequently. 

From the elementary, through the secondary school and into the college, 
science programs in American schools include some consideration of con- 
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servation or resource use. Science teachers are encouraged to concentrate 
on the local community where young people can have direct experiences 
with the problems of conservation and the development of good manage- 
ment practices. This of course is highly desirable. If study of these prob- 
lems is left at the local, or even the national level, however, it will be short 
sighted and inadequate as far as the long-term welfare of our nation is con- 
cerned. If we are to foster international understanding, it is imperative 
that we consider the problems of resource use in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

When young people are studying minerals, the science teacher can help 
them understand that mineral resources are scattered irregularly about 
the world and their location is fixed for all time by some geological acci- 
dent of the past. Furthermore, there are large regions where some minerals 
are relatively abundant and others where they are lacking. In addition, 
our American supplies of lead and zinc are inadequate for present de- 
mands. They must be supplemented by increasing imports from such 
countries as Mexico, Canada, and Australia. “Mineral vitamins,” essential 
in alloys, such as manganese, must be imported from Africa and India. 
The great bulk of our uranium ore comes from the Belgian Congo and 
Canada. We should also help young people understand that we are not 
only doing everything possible to conserve what we have but that we are 
also stock piling from other countries. We do depend upon other coun- 
tries for raw materials from their natural resources in order to maintain 
our technological economy. In the future we may be even more depen- 
dent upon them. 

Countries, regardless of the richness of their resources in certain 
minerals, cannot develop industrially if they do not have sources of 
energy that can be converted into power. At present, fossil fuels (coal and 
oil) and water power are the major sources of power for industrial de- 
velopment. In some countires, however, these are not adequate to meet 
their needs. It is in these countries that it may first be economically prac- 
tical to use atomic energy. At present this is not true in countries such as 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, and the United States where water power 
and fossil fuels are much more economical than atomic energy. In science 
classes where atomic energy is studied, it would seem reasonable to con- 
sider these points. 

As part of resource use, we should not overlook human resources. It is 
toward the development of human resources in underdeveloped coun- 
tries that programs of technical assistance, sponsored by such international 
agencies as the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization, are directed. The Point Four Program 
of the United States and comparable programs sponsored by such coun- 
tries as France, Belgium, and India are evidences of the concern of in- 
dividual nations for supplying technical assistance to other countries. 
These programs are based upon the premise that human beings, in what- 
ever countries they live, should and are capable of developing the techni- 


















cal skills needed to use the resources of their respective countries more 
effectively. 

The United Nations pamphlets, such as Pooling Skills for Human 
Progress and Assignment to Everywhere, include many illustrations of 
the need for technical assistance and report results that have been achieved 
in countries where it has been used. Films, such as Afghanistan Moves 
Ahead, Thailand’s Stream of Life, and Help to Pakistan, tell the same 
story through the audio-visual medium. One or more science class periods 
could be spent profitably with these materials toward fostering interna- 
tional understanding. These are dramatic illustrations of science in 
action. Discussion of conditions in these countries compared with our 
own will help young people realize, as no other practical means, the 
great impact that science has made on our own lives. Without materials 
such as these a consideration of how science is affecting our lives lacks 
reality. 

Feeding People 

It has been estimated that over half the world’s population is ill-fed and 
undernourished. They consume less than 2,250 calories per person per day 
Less than one third of the people of the world have what might be con- 
sidered a sufficient diet. They consume on the average from 2,760 calories 
to 3,250 calories per day. But the caloric value of consumed food is only 
one measure of an adequate diet. People must have vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins. The National Research Council recommends seventy grams 
of protein a day for grown men; however, there are many countries where 
the average intake per person is far less than this safe minimum. The 
story on consumption of fruits, vegetables, and milk follows the same 
general pattern. The evidence is clear; some of the people of the world are 
starving, many are undernourished, while less than half are adequately fed. 


The problem of obtaining sufficient food has been recognized, no doubt, 
since there were people in search of food. It has, however, become more 
critical recently in several ways. Through science and technology, we 
know much more today than ever before about what it takes to make up 
an adequate diet. We also know about how the land and sea can be 
managed to maintain high yields of food. Modern methods of transporta- 
tion and communication have made the most remote country a back-door 
neighbor to the other countries. As modern health and sanitation prac- 
tices become more wide spread, populations increase at unprecedented 
rates. It is estimated that there are 80,000 more people in the world 
every day. These, too, must be fed, thus adding to the magnitude of the 
problem by twenty-nine million people a year. 


In our science courses when young people study food and nutrition, 
as they do at practically every grade level, science teachers can point out 
these facts or supply young people with materials from which they discover 
the facts which point clearly to the conclusion that feeding the people of 
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the world should be a major concern of all people regardless of the coun- 
try in which they live. All must know about this problem if it is ever to 
be solved. But merely to recognize the problem without getting an under- 
standing of possible ways of solving it would be inadequate. 

In a variety of ways the more favored countries of the world are work- 
ing on this problem individually and co-operatively. Sending surplus 
commodities, such as grain, to needy countries is an immediate and direct 
kind of aid. However, it is not a long-term solution. The people of these 
underdeveloped countries must be helped to work out their own solu- 
tions. This is a principle which recognizes the worth and dignity of each 
and every individual and faith in his capacity to solve his own problem. 

Within the resources of our present scientific “know how,” three general 
approaches are being made to the problem: (1) increasing production on 
present land; (2) bringing new lands into production; and (3) utilizing 
the sea much more than we have in the past. It was clearly demonstrated 
in a number of countries during World War II that agricultural produc- 
tion could be increased from thirty to seventy per cent. This was achieved 
by improving the hereditary capacity of plants and animals to produce; 
by using fertilizer more judiciously; by developing better methods of insect 
pest control, and by improving land management practices. Those who 
know most about the problem have estimated that, conservatively, an 
average yield of twenty per cent more is feasible on the 3.6 billion acres of 
land being farmed in the world. 

Most of the lands in the temperate regions are under cultivation. It 
has been demonstrated in Finland and Scandinavia that there are soils 
north of the temperate region which can be used. It is believed that 
about 300 million acres of these lands could be brought into cultivation. 
But the vast acres of unused lands are in the tropics and subtropics. It is 
believed that as many as one billion acres of new and productive land can 
be added from this now unused area of the earth. Thus the productive 
farm land of the world could be increased by thirty per cent. 

The eighty-nine billions acres of sea are a fertile source of valuable 
vitamin and protein foods. It is difficult for the average person to realize 
the potential capacity of the sea to produce protein foods (our most expen- 
sive type). An illustration, near at home, might help. In 1883 Maryland's 
half of Chesapeake Bay produced fifteen million bushels of oysters. In 
1945 it was yielding only three million. This loss in food production is 
estimated to be equal to the protein food that could be obtained from 
200,000 fat beef cattle. 


In the seas of the world the annual catch before the war was twenty 
million tons. This compares favorably with the world production of meat 
before the war of thirty to thirty-five million tons. Vast areas of the sea are 
untouched by fishing. Fishing is little developed in waters off South 
America, Africa, and Asia, where added protein is needed most for better 
nutrition. 
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An interchange of technical assistance is needed in many parts of the 
world if food production is to be increased. This of course is the major 
goal of FAO and much has been learned from their experience. It is not 
as simple as sending fertilizers, pesticides, tools, and machinery to under- 
developed countries. Methods have to be developed for teaching the local 
people technology before they learn to read. Each new practice has to be 
integrated into the cultural patterns of the country as well as into the 
over-all developmental program which that country is undertaking. 

In science classes where consideration is given to the ways in which 
man is using science to improve his welfare, the manner in which our 
own U. S. Department of Agriculture, through its various agencies, has 
related science to the improvement of farm practices in this country 
should be studied. The land capability studies which are now under way 
in the United States, as a means of determining what our land is capable 
of producing, could be used as an illustration of what eventually will 
have to be done on a world-wide basis if we are ever to know what the 
food-producing potentials of the world are. The problems encountered 
within our own country in translating the science of land and water 
management into sound practices should be cited. Comparisons can be 
made between these problems and those encountered by technical aids to 
underdeveloped countries in such a way that young people can see that 
human beings are pretty much alike wherever they live; that it takes time 
and a well-planned educational program to change the behavior of people 
wherever they live. 


Racial Differences 

There is probably no one condition that has done more to block in- 
ternational understanding than the assumption in the minds of many 
people that one race, generally the one to which the observer belongs, is 
superior to other races. In many instances this belief has so completely 
possessed the individual that he can no longer intellectualize in an objec- 
tive manner regarding the problem. Evidence from the biological sciences 
have been drawn upon to refute the concept of racial superiority. Educa 
tionally, this would seem to be a reasonable approach to the problem. 
We must not, however, assume that the problem has been solved merely 
by presenting the facts. People must arrive at their own decisions through 
more meaningful experiences. An incident in the experience of the writer 
illustrates this point. 

A group of freshmen college students, planning with a science teacher, 
selected housing in New York City as a problem area in which they wanted 
to work. The science teacher had diligently examined the problem on 
his own and identified many scientific implications which, in his judg 
ment, would. justify young people studying such a problem as a part of 
their work in science. Early in the student-teacher exploration of the 
problem it was discovered that a local welfare agency desired to conduct 
a house-to-house survey in what was considered a slum area of New York 
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City. The agency invited the students to assist with the survey by in- 
terviewing 300 families. Although the survey directly had nothing to do 
with housing, the students and their teacher felt that it would give them 
an opportunity to get into homes located in a variety of housing con- 
ditions. Planning and conducting the survey took about three weeks. 

After the survey was completed, the teacher's concern over what, if any- 
thing, the students had learned led him to ask them to write out what, in 
their opinion, they had learned from this experience. The mentioned 
that they had learned how to prepare questionnaires, to meet different 
kinds of people, to conduct interviews, and to record the report data. 
These were the kinds of learning the teacher had anticipated. They re- 
lated to the skills that he was trying to teach. On all of the student's 
papers, however, there appeared a statement which in the naive planning 
of the instructor was never anticipated as a possible learning to be 
achieved through this experience. The statement was simply phrased: 
“You can’t judge people by the kinds of houses in which they live.” Here 
was a profound learning. It had been learned through real experiences 
with people. It was more than rote learning from lectures, books, or even 
films. It was learned through personal experiences in such a way that the 
chances were good that the behavior of these young people had been 
changed. 

As part of an evaluation of a workshop for teachers where both Negroes 
and whites had worked together, participants were asked to write about 
their most significant experience in the workshop. One of the white 
teachers wrote that his most significant experience, during the four-week 
workshop, was shaking hands with little Jimmie. Little Jimmie was the 
three-year old son of one of the Negro teachers. The writer went on to 
state that he was forty-five years old, had been reared among Negroes, and — 
this was the first time in his life that he had shaken hands with a Negro. 

In our science classes, we can teach young people about the common 
ancestry of all human beings. Because of the biological characteristics 
that they possess, all men, regardless of race, are classified Homo Sapiens. 
We can impress them with the fact that biologically there are no greater 
differences between races than are found among the members of any one 
race. The hybrid nature of the inheritance of each of us can be empha- 
sized. Young people can be shown that when our white forebears in 
Europe were rude stone-age primitives, science was being born in the 
flourishing civilizations of Babylonians and Egyptians. The contribu- 
tions of scientists from many national groups and races can be high- 
lighted. The methods and attitudes of science can be applied to the 
evidence upon which people purport to base their conclusions regarding 
racial superiority. All these things, and more, can be done in science 
classes. And they will help. But for those who have deep-rooted emotional 
convictions something more will be required. Science teachers must look 
for many ways in which pupils in their classes can learn to accept one of 
the basic laws of biology, that of variability. 
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Health 

The twentieth century has so often been heralded as the age of progress. 
Man's conquest of disease over the past fifty years is an impressive illustra- 
tion of the application of science to human welfare. Small pox, malaria, 
yellow fever, typhoid fever, typhus fever, diphtheria, and polio in turn 
have yielded to man’s increasing efforts to rid himself of these killers. In 
our science courses, young people learn how scientists from various na- 
tions discovered the causes of infectious and nutritional diseases. They 
learn how other scientists developed vaccines and antibiotics to control 
these diseases. They learn how, in the United States, we have used these 
controls practically to eradicate many diseases. In so far as many diseases 
are concerned, young Americans have little concept of the hazards of 
life. Unless we go beyond the boundaries of the more advanced countries 
of the world, young people may assume that we have solved the health 
problem. If science is to contribute its share to international understand- 
ing, we must do more. 

As a part of their study of health, young people should understand 
such facts as the following. Out of every eight persons in the world, one 
suffers from malaria. More than 3,000 a day, on the average, will die from 
it even though in this age of science we know how to control malaria. 
Even more die each day from tuberculosis. In some sections of the world, 
one out of four children will die before he reaches the age of one year. 
These and many other such statistics, supplied by the World Health 
Organization of the United Nations, are generally of only passing interest 
to modern youth. The statistics fail to make the impact that is required 
to cause real concern for the situation. They have little more effect in this 
direction than reviewing some of the conditions that existed in our own 
country before modern health and sanitation concepts were generally 
practiced. 

To read descriptions of health conditions in countries where the modern 
age of science has not yet been realized will help. To hear someone who 
has lived or worked in these places tell of his experiences would add 
something more. One science teacher, who had explored a number of 
possible approaches to the problem, found the film Forgotten Village to 
be highly effective. It is the story of the simple but rugged life of a family 
in an isolated mountain village in Mexico. It shows how the family lives 
by the ancient customs and traditions of their Indian forebears. When @ 
water-borne epidemic breaks out in the village, there is a clash between 
modern methods of controlling the epidemic and the traditional methods 
of the old Indian woman. Young people, as they view the film, identify 
with the roles of different persons in the film. This, in turn, gives @ 
broader perspective to their discussion of such questions as: Was the 
family justified in having more faith in the old Indian woman's methods 
of treating the sick than the methods proposed by the medical team? 
Even though the people resisted, should the medical team have vaccinated 
all children in the village? How would you go about helping these 
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people understand the cause of the disease and how to control it? If you 
had been born and brought up in this village, would you have acted . 
differently? How does the present controversy over fluoridation of New 
York City’s water system compare with the controversy in the Forgotten 
Village? 

After discussion of questions such as the above, young people have some 
better ideas about what it must be like to have been born and brought up 
in an underdeveloped country. They have a better understanding of the 
many problems involved in helping such people. They can be led to 
realize that in some respects we in modern America have many of the 
same problems in assimilating new ideas. This, it would seem, is advanc- 
ing international understanding. 


Advancement of Science 

Historically it is quite clear that science has developed as an interna- 
tional adventure. In fact those who have attempted to show that some 
particular national group has had an exclusive role in its development 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of the informed. 


Because of the close relationship of science to national security, this 
country, along with certain others, has found it necessary to carry forward 
research on selected scientific fronts under cloaks of strictest secrecy. None 
who understands the nature of science is happy about it. Scientists agree 
that there ultimately are few, if any, secrets in science. By keeping their 
discoveries secret, one group of scientists may gain some temporary ad- 
vantage over other groups. However, locked laboratory doors, many 
believe, keep out more than they keep in. 

Under the variety of suspicions that characterize the cold war, there 
are areas of basic research regarding the nature of the atom and its energies 
that no longer enjoy the cross fertilization of international exchange. 
Until we and other countries of the world find a better way than armed 
force to maintain our securities, there must continue to be areas of scien- 
tific research that are not examined in international forums. But there 
are still many scientific fronts along which scientists of all nations can and 
need to become co-operating allies in providing for the welfare of the 
peoples of the world. Some of these are along the frontiers of pure science, 
some are in the frontiers of applied science. Among scientists and engi- 
neers, it is recognized that our technological advancements are dependent 
upon rich and ever-expanding reservoirs of scientific knowledge. Once the 
well-springs of fundamental research run dry, technological advancement 
ceases. To understand this fundamental idea should be a primary goal 
of science teaching in every country of the world. You would think that 
American schools would be doing a particularly good job of this. But 
are we? One science teacher was quite shocked by the reaction of his 
pupils after visiting a research center where scientists were working 
upon fundamental research. The students could not understand why so 
much money was being spent on research that had no recognized im- 
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mediate, practical use. They felt that such an undertaking was not “good 
business.” The teacher found it difficult to convince them otherwise. 

When we consider the way in which much of our sciences are taught, 
why should we expect anything different? Most science courses are rather 
completely occupied with tested scientific knowledge and the way in 
which it has been applied to improve our material welfare. Science courses 
that do this will have been judged by many of us to be good—especially 
if the course emphasizes the practical applications. It may be that, in 
our eagerness to make science meaningful to young people in this prac- 
tical sense, we have left contorted concepts, if not misconceptions, regard- 
ing the nature of a science. 

The Manhatten Project is frequently cited as an illustration of what 
can be achieved through the co-operative efforts of many scientists and 
engineers channeling their efforts toward a common goal. There have 
been a number of projects sponsored by agencies of the United Nations 
on such problems as health and conservation that have solicited the co- 
operative efforts of sciéntists from many countries. 

A recent development that should capture the imagination of modern 
youth is the International Geophysical Year that gets under way in July 
1957. Scientists from fifty-five nations will co-operate on geophysical re- 
search. Teams of scientists will establish geographical areas for study 
that will encircle the globe. Never before has the earth planet been 
studied so extensively nor so intensively. The land, the ocean, and the 
atmosphere will be probed to find answers to hundreds of questions that 
have long puzzled the curious scientists. Most of these studies will be 
carried on without any immediate concern of how the information ob- 
tained will be used. 

For science teachers who are interested in fostering an understanding 
of the role of fundamental research and who desire to help their students 
understand the role of research in international affairs, 1957 would appear 
to be a “tailor-made” occasion. The science-class project for the year 
could be international geophysical research. The class could study how the 
project was initiated, the role of each country, the location of various re- 
search teams, the kinds of problems that are being studied, and the out- 
standing scientists who are associated with the projects of each country. 

Paralleling such a project as that described above might be a pupil 
developed proposal for a hypothetical International Food Year. Pupils 
could decide what countries should be invited to co-operate, find out 
what scientists from different countries should be encouraged to take 
part, list the kinds of problems the scientist should work upon, estimate 
the cost, and decide how the money would be obtained. 

For the science teacher who believes in the validity of teaching science 
for international understanding, there are a variety of ways in which he 
can guide the learning of young people toward the achievement of this 
worthy goal. In so doing, however, he does not neglect worthy goals of 
science teaching, but enhances them. 
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Chapter 7 


HOW CAN MATHEMATICS PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Howarp F. FenHr AND HENRY W. SYER 


It is to be noted that they (The Royal Society) have freely admitted Men of different 
Religions, Countries, and Professions of Life. This they were obliged to do or else 
they would come far short of the Largess of their own Declaration. For they openly 
profess, not to lay the Foundation as English, Scotch, Irish, Popish, or Protestant 


Philosophy but a Philosophy of Mankind.1 


ie real reason for teaching mathematics in the secondary schools is to 
have students learn the subject. If we fail in this objective by diverting our 
teaching toward contingent objectives, then we shall be guilty of failing in 
our obligation to posterity. “The primary purpose of teaching mathe- 
matics should be to develop those powers of understanding and of analyz- 
ing relations of quantity (number) and of space which are necessary to an 
insight into and control over our environment and to an appreciation of 
the progress of civilization in its various aspects; . . .”” 

Fortunately this reason for the study of mathematics is world-wide, and 
it is in the universality of goals that mathematics can make its greatest con- 
tribution to international understanding. It is assumed that mathematic 
can be taught to increase international understanding or to ignore such 
potentials. It may even be possible to teach it to decrease understanding. 
All this implies that any teacher who attempts to achieve such goals knows 
mathematics and has both an interest in and a philisophy of international 
understanding. 

As authors of this chapter, we have been warned not to spend much 
space defining what we mean by “international understanding” since all 
chapters will want to do this and thus it will result in a repetition of 
common, obvious understandings. On the other hand, this may be the 
root of the matter; the greatest contribution of all authors, with their 
varied backgrounds in academic interests, teaching experiences, and con- 
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tacts in foreign countries, may be to define “international understanding” 
with more clarity than this desirable but indefinite term has yet achieved. 

International understanding is more of the heart than of the mind. 
Thus it is a contradiction by designation; most understanding comes from 
books, theories, “‘schools,” abstractions, generalities, and impersonal 
facts, not from the emotions. Moreover, mathematics is especially noted 
for its power to deal with such atoms of learning in a systematic, non- 
emotional way. Although mathematicians are as human as the rest of 
the people of the world, and as fallible, and the applications of mathe- 
matics are as practical and mercenary as politics, the essence of mathe- 
matics is its impersonal, often unworldly, abstraction. How can these con- 
tradictions be dissolved? 

International understanding is the ability to see individuals and groups 
in other countries through the eyes of these other people rather than 
just through one’s own eyes. This includes understanding of such things 
as food, methods of transportation, attitudes toward tariffs, interpretation 
of communism, belief in colonialism, religion, the United Nations, and 
NATO. It also includes an appreciation of their amount and type of in- 
ternational understanding. 

It will seem to many mathematics teachers that such topics are more 
properly called social studies, and that, as mathematics teachers, they 
have neither the time nor the background to teach these topics. Neither 
will mathematics teachers welcome the implication that they are teaching 
merely a “tool subject” whose importance is measured by the amount of 
its contribution to the facts or skills of another academic discipline. 
Naturally, there is much opportunity for mutual help between subjects 
as they are taught and there should and could be more “integration.” 
In this chapter, however, our purpose is to show that, while teaching 
mathematics, much valuable international understanding can result for 
the teacher who is aware of the possibilities. 

The mathematical societies and associations of more than forty coun- 
tries of the world are united by an over-all organization called the Interna- 
tional Mathematics Union (I.M.U.). The Union has its own set of 
officers and executive board and is supported by contributions by the 
member societies and other philanthropic institutions. Its main purpose 
is the communication of mathematics research among all its members. To 
expedite this purpose, the Union arranges a meeting every four years 
which mathematicians from all parts of the world are invited to attend. 
This meeting is called the International Congress of Mathematicians. 

The last Congress was held at Amsterdam, The Netherlands, from 
September 2 to September 9, 1954, and was attended by more than 1,700 
delegates, including research mathematicians, university and college pro- 
fessors, high-school teachers, industrial mathematicians, and statisticians. 
Specialists in the various areas of mathematics study were invited to 
present hour and half-hour lectures and contributing papers of fifteen 
minutes in length. Seven sections were provided for special interests with 
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the titles: (1) Algebra and Theory of Numbers, (2) Analysis, (3) Geome 
try and Topology, (4) Probability and Statistics, (5) Mathematical 
Physics and Applied Mathematics, (6) Logic and Foundations, and (7) 
Philosophy, History, and Education. The summaries of the short ad- 
dresses have been published in Volume 2 of the Proceedings of the Inter. 
national Congress of Mathematicians available at P. Noordhoff, Ltd, 
Groningen, The Netherlands. 

The readers of this chapter will be most interested in the presentations 
in the sessions of Section 7. There were six sessions of this section at which 
thirty-six addresses were presented, five different languages were used, 
and twelve countries were represented. The range of interest can be best 
estimated by the following sampling of titles of addresses: “School Mathe- 
matics for Life,” “Vector Analysis in School Mathematics,” “Projective 
Thinking,” ““The Mathematics Laboratory,” “Intuitive Methods,” “Intui- 
tion and Rigor in Instruction,” “Didactical Research in Mathematics Edu. 
cation,” “Geometry and Reality,” “Learning Through Insight,” “The 
Notion of Structure in Elementary Mathematics.” Another notable fea- 
ture of this section was an exposition of secondary-school mathematic 
textbooks and periodicals from the major countries of Europe and from 
the United States. This exposition has been preserved in Paris and is 
available for display in other countries. A comparison of textbooks is 
highly illuminating of different philosophies of mathematics instruction. 

One of the sessions, sponsored by the International Commission on 
Mathematics Instruction, was devoted to “Mathematical Instruction for 
Students Between Sixteen and Twenty-one Years of Age.”’ Descriptions of 
this instruction and the trend were given for Germany, France, United 
States, Italy, England, The Netherlands, Sweden, Austria, and Denmark. 
It is possible here to cite only the most interesting programs and trends. 
In Germany the program has been simplified by removing that subject 
matter of only historic value, and replacing it by instruction that leads 
more rapidly to modern mathematics—algebra of sets, statistics, topology. 
This can be done because it is not true that all modern mathematics is 
more difficult than the traditional mathematics, but it is frequently 
simpler, more interesting, and leads directly to use. In most countries 
there was expressed consideration for the learner, and a replacement of 
purely lecture and study methods by so-called methods of rediscovery 
through problem solving and the use of intuition. 

The report for the United States, given by Saunders MacLane of the 
University of Chicago, was excellent both in its objectiveness and clarity. 
Among other things, it pointed out a trend toward fewer hours of school 
study devoted to mathematics, a smaller percentage of students studying 
mathematics in high school and college, and the effect this would have in 
the future supply of scientific manpower. 

A second session of the Commission was given over to reports on “The 
Role of Mathematics and Mathematicians in the Present Age.” Professor 
Kurepa of Yugoslavia made an extended survey of these roles in all the 





countries of the world. His report has been published in L’Enseignement 
Mathématique, Series II, Geneva. His preliminary report contained much 
material for teachers to use in showing the great force mathematics plays 
in modern culture. 

Similar reports by mathematicians from ten other countries, without 
exception, stressed the newer mathematics, and a unity of thought that 
can be expressed as “in mathematics all men of all nations have a common- 
ness of goals.” 

The following projects have been proposed for investigation by the 
Commission during the years 1955-1956: (1) producing treatises on the 
foundations of modern mathematics for secondary-school and junior 
college teachers to aid them in properly teaching mathematics which is 
genuinely modern; (2) a continued study in every country of the present 
and possible changes in mathematics education for ages six to sixteen; and 
(3) a continued study of the role that mathematicians and mathematics 
play in our world today. 

The purpose of the International Commission on Mathematics Instruc- 
tion, the problems it is studying, and the necessity that educators and 
mathematicians work co-operatively make it important that the teachers 
of mathematics keep well informed about, and take an active interest in, 
the work of the Commission. The forthcoming reports of this Commission 
should be made known to and interpreted by all the mathematics teachers 
of the United States, if we are to make progress and to maintain our right- 
ful educational place in the community of nations. 

The organization of the International Congress of Amsterdam was 
superb. Mathematicians of every country of the world, regardless of color, 
race, religion, or political belief, were received with dignity and given the 
hospitality of a city that will long be remembered by every delegate. The 
people of The Netherlands have the deep gratitude of the mathematicians 
from all over the world. 


COMMUNICATION OF MATHEMATICAL THOUGHT 


At an advanced college or research level, the lines of communication 
are the research journals. At the secondary-school level, the mathematics 
is simpler, but the number of ways to communicate it are more numerous. 
In order to stay close to our subject, only the methods which increase in- 
ternational understanding, in the general sense, will be discussed. 

The central idea is taken from the James-Lange theory in psychology. 
It leads to the following means of increasing international understanding: 
people understand others best by meeting, talking, working, and playing 
with them. It would be more convenient and less expensive if one could 
list in a book the ways to understand other people and the reasons why we 
should. Then this book could be printed in large quantities and sent 
across international boundaries in great numbers and gradually complete 
understanding would be approached. Unfortunately, this is not possible. 
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People must get together and want to understand each other and then 
understanding will increase. 

Such personal, face-to-face visits are very productive; they are possible 
at either the teacher or the pupil level. For a moment let us suppose that 
a meeting is taking place, and later list ways in which such meetings can 
be brought about. If the teachers are both mathematics teachers, or the 
pupils are studying similar mathematics in which they are interested, then 
there is already established a first thread which can grow to a cable of 
mutual understanding. Let the teachers discuss their school systems, their 
curriculums, their methods of teaching, or their textbooks, and they will 
soon be comparing their governments and their homes. Start the pupils 
doing mathematics problems together and they will soon, when languages 
are different, be off on discussions of language and to all those other prob. 
lems of secondary-school pupils which are similar all over the world: 
hobbies and sports, army service, love and marriage, clothes, freedom and 
discipline of parents, and the relationships between their countries. 

To recapitulate: Get people to discuss and co-operate on any level 
where they can, and more general feelings of understanding will follow. 
Trying to achieve feelings of understanding first and then co-operation 
on specific problems second is up-side-<down. Those who have an interest 
in teaching or studying mathematics will find a corresponding, deep-seated 
interest among similar people of other nations. Mathematics is especially 
suited to this approach, but one could substitute any other interest, 
academic or recreational, for this wedge of understanding. Mathematics 
is especially suited to it since it is not universally liked or understood by all 
people, and so its interest is recognized as a common bond. Also, the 
characteristic impersonality of mathematics begins the discussion on a 
non-emotional level; once rapport is established the touchier and more 
heated questions can be discussed. 

There is no reason why the arguments above do not apply to any 
adults, or children even not considered in their relationships to schools, 
but the restrictive subject of this volume rightly keeps us close to the 
problems of formal education. Thus we will consider the effects on 
teachers as people and as teachers who transmit their own attitudes and 
understandings to their pupils; and on pupils who have opportunities 
such as we are discussing as part of their education. 

If we now admit the desirability of bringing teachers and pupils face 
to face, we must find ways of doing so. Travel and study in foreign coun- 
tries are the usual ways, actual living there for an extended period is 
seldom possible. It would be well to have some foreign study made a part 
of every educated person’s program. If this is recognized by enough col- 
leges, it may become part of the usual undergraduate program, at least on 
an elective basis. On a graduate level, it would be possible for students 
and teachers to obtain a graduate degree at a foreign university, since 
such study is often of only a one- or two-years’ duration. It would be 
equally possible for such graduate study to be done prior to or after 
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graduate degrees in this country; and even though a degree is not taken 
in another country, the credit can often be transferred to an American 
university. When extended study during the school year is not possible, 
usually because the time and money are not available, then there is ample 
opportunity to find a place in university programs planned by foreign 
universities especially for English-speaking people and fitted into a sum- 
mer session. There are more and more travel courses being offered by 
American universities where the summer is spent studying and traveling 
about in foreign countries. This study is planned and led by university 
professors and carries credit in the American university. 

Were these suggestions being directed at teachers of foreign languages, 
there would be no raised eyebrows but only boredom at hearing about 
things that had been part of such teachers’ preparation for years. Now 
consider them as seriously for mathematics teachers and students. The 
purpose is not at all to fill their heads with facts about foreign countries 
and their people so that such facts can be incorporated into mathematics 
lessons: “If the population of France is ten times as dense as the state of 
..-", or “The rate of increase of exports from . . .,” and so on. The pur- 
pose is to educate the hearts of teachers, for they teach by their attitudes 
more than by their standardized tests. 

Such direct contacts will be denied to many of our teachers and students, 
and so less direct ways will have to be found to acquaint people with each 
other as people. Here are a few examples. 

1, Subscribe to or borrow international periodicals on mathematics and mathematics 
education; such as these: 

a. L’Enseignement Mathématique; c/o Professor J. Karamata, Secrétariat de 
L’Enseignement Mathématique, Institut de Mathématiques de l'Université de 
Genéve, Genéve, Switzerland. Price per pear: 20 Swiss Francs (about $5.00). 

b. Mathematica and Paedagogia; c/o Societé Belge de Professeurs de Mathémati- 
ques; rue de la Croyére, 4 la Croyére, Belgium. Price per year 100 francs ($2.00). 
A magazine issued four times a year containing articles in French and in Flemish 
on mathematics, mathematics education, reviews, and problems on examina- 
tions. 

. Bulletin de l’Association des Professeur de Mathématiques de l'Enseignement 
Public, 29 rue d’Ulm, Paris 5e. Price per year 600 francs ($1.80). A magazine 
issued ten times a year containing articles in French on mathematics, peda- 
gogical problems, reviews, official information, and problems from examina- 
tions. 

d. Nordish Matematisk Tidskrift, Matematisk Institute, Blinden, Oslo, Norway. 
Contains articles in Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, German, and English on 

mathematics and mathematics education. Issued four times a year as the 
official publication of the union of the seven Nordic countries. 


a 


By looking over these publications, teachers will realize how much 
other countries have in common with our materials and methods in 
mathematics. Pupils will be impressed with the ease with which they can 
read the foreign languages—another example of the universal character 
of the subject. On the other hand, some new ideas of mathematical prob- 
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lems, new ways of solving them, and new classroom procedures for in- 
struction will be of interest to teachers, and somewhat to pupils. The 
differences in emphasis among the countries will cause thoughtful teachers 
to question their own curriculum and methods; ending by changing 
what they do to something better or retaining what they have with a 
rational conviction. 

2. Arrange correspondence between individual pupils interested in mathematics in 
various countries (for example, through the International Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts) or group correspondence between mathe- 
matics classes. It will be even more effective if teachers have made contacts with 
other teachers directly by previous travel or correspondence. Here are some ideas for 
students to discuss in their letters: 

a. Solutions to difficult mathematics problems 

b. New and interesting applications of mathematics that may be peculiar to either 
country 

c. Types of jobs available to students interested in mathematics in each country 

d. Comparison of types of mathematics examinations 

e. Interesting and up-to-date data on population or economic statistics from 
their country to be used in problems (The hunting for these data, the making 
up of problems, the solving of problems would all be good exercises.) 

§. Circulate foreign motion pictures, recordings, and recordings of television pro- 
grams and radio programs. The most effective motion pictures would be those 
showing mathematics being taught and used in other countries for practical applica- 
tions. Recordings of radio programs used in other countries to teach students at a 
secondary-school level or to interest adults in mathematics could be circulated about the 
United States. Now that libraries of television programs are being built in, this country, 
there is no reason why foreign programs on mathematics could not be included. It 
should be stressed that in the present context we are suggesting the exchange of such 
materials so that we can see people and learn how they deal with the subject of mathe- 
matics. There is no reason why they should not learn some mathematics as well, but 
that is not the present emphasis, and there may be occasions when we want only the 
understanding of the people and do not care about the amount of mathematics learned. 

4. Have foreign students who are visiting in the United States speak to mathematic 
classes or clubs on the differences in mathematics between their two countries. Some- 
times these high-school students are spending a year studying in some American com- 
munity. (For sources of information about students, write the Council of Student Travel, 
179 Broadway, New York 7, New York). 

To recall the essential idea behind all these plans: if we get a working 
relationship between individuals on a subject they are interested in, 
mathematics, then the deeper and more general “international under- 
standings” will follow. More direct procedures will not work; for ex- 
ample, if we try to get pupils to list reasons for international understand- 
ing, or get them to correspond on that level, asking what international 
understandings are possible between their countries. 


MEETINGS AND MATHEMATICIANS 
Somehow or other many people have the notion that mathematicians 
are a queer lot, sort of unnatural in their human outlook, and bound by 
a cold, rigorous, stern, impersonal, abstract outlook on life. They are 
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supposed to be like the subject they work in, difficult and out of this 
world. Nothing could be further from the truth. Biography and history 
are replete with examples of the human qualities of mathematicians the 
world over. These examples are fine illustrations of international under- 
standing. Here are just a few excerpts from the literature. 

1. An English mathematician, W. W. Sawyer, who had written a world-wide popular 
book in the Pelican series, called A Mathematician’s Delight, left England to go to the 
Gold Coast of Africa to help establish for this group of Africans a program in mathe- 
matical education. In 1948 the University College of the Gold Coast was founded and 
Sawyer said, “The students were keen and of first rate ability. So far as inborn intelli- 
gence went, they were capable of becoming, within ten or twenty years, research 
workers in mathematics, university lecturers, professors. But of course there was no 
mathematical tradition in the country. That had to be created.” Here is evidence of 
international understanding that our own country has to this day failed to grasp. 
The potential for mathematical creation is not limited to one people or place; it lies 
within all races. 

2. At the banquet of the Insérnaitonal Congress of Mathematicians, the toastmaster 
of the evening, the Burgemeister (mayor) of Amsterdam requested all those present 
to honor the long established custom in The Netherlands of a minute of silent grace 
before partaking of the meal. He asked those present to do so according to their 
own belief, whether this called for kneeling, rising, sitting with bowed head, or merely 
remaining silent out of courtesy. In the next instant, in that huge audience of 1,700 
men and women of every race and creed, some knelt, some stood, others bowed their 
heads over their plate, and there was a blessed minute of silent respect of all people 
for each other and their host, united only by a common interest of the study of mathe- 
matics and its values for man. 


Such a respect stems in large measure from the study of mathematics 
itself. Here one finds various systems of axiomatic structures, (e.g. Eucli- 
dean and non-Euclidean geometries) each with some common elements, 
but contradictory in others. A mathematician accepts each of these sys- 
tems, using them in different situations where they give best results, and 
not pretending in the least that one is true, the other false. As long as a 
system is consistent within itself, this is sufficient for mathematicians. 

These anecdotes abound in unlimited number in the literature, especi- 
ally in books on the history of mathematics and in biographies. Used in 
classrooms at the proper time, they can do much to develop international 
understanding. 

THE UNIVERSAL NATURE OF MATHEMATICS 

There is one language that is universal, uses the same symbols, has the 
same concepts, is studied everywhere, and has much of its vocabulary the 
same, no matter in what country it appears. This is mathematics. The 
curriculums of all schools of all nations include the study of this one 
universal human need, from arithmetic on through geometry and algebra 
to the calculus. And all nations are contributing to the building and 
application of this subject. 

When an algebra class is studying the quadratic equation, it might be 
well to pause and ask the class what is going on sometime during the same 
















day in a German gymnasium, a French lycee, a Norwegian gymnas, a 
Gold Coast secondary school, an East Indian grammar school, or a Chinese 
high school. The fact that in all these schools, boys and girls of their 
same age and interests see on their boards the same symbols, ax? + bx + 
c =—O; with the identical solution x — —b + y b? —4ac and that all 
2a 
these people have been doing the identical kind of thinking that went 
on in their own class, can give a feeling of universal belonging hard to 
surpass. In mathematics we are one. 

There is one simple experiment which will prove to anyone why 
mathematics is an ideal subject for fostering international understanding. 
Open any mathematics book in a foreign language—French, Japanese, or 
Russian. Try to tell what it is about; don’t give up, try! Any mathematics 
student will come remarkably close. The geometric figures and the equa- 
tions, even the arrangements of the numbers will soon tell you what you 
have gotten into. Some will try to argue this as the sterility of mathe- 
matics, the facts that it is always the same and never changes. This is not 
the real reason; there is a certain inevitableness in the progress which 
brings all to the same results. It is polished and refined to the point where 
the best form is practically universal. 

Someone has suggested that we could best try the following experiment 
to communicate with the inhabitants of Mars. Assume that they have in- 
telligence and a good enough telescope to see things on the face of the 
Earth; then build, in the middle of the Sahara Desert, a set of bonfires 
which form the figure of the Pythagorean Theorem—three squares on the 
sides of a right triangle. If the creatures on Mars see this, they will know 
there is life and intelligence on the Earth. For, if they have developed 
ideas, one of the basic ones in mathematics would be this theorem. Re- 
gardless of their language or politics, we would have this mathematical 
idea in common. 

It is hard to discuss the history of peoples without being swept into 
sidetracks of indefinite disagreements. The constant progress which man 
makes is nowhere so evident or so objectively indisputable as in mathe- 
matics. In 1939 one of the authors of this chapter was visiting the Ministry 
of Education in Berlin, in August 1939 at that! He was asking what were 
some of the real changes made in education by the Nazis. The answer 
was that the greatest changes were in the teaching of history and biology. 
When asked about the changes in teaching of mathematics, the official 
just shrugged and said, “Of course none.” 





History OF MATHEMATICS Is INTERNATIONAL 
Try tracing any topic in mathematics and see how international it be- 
comes. Arithmetic takes us through Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, Rome, 
India, Italy, Germany, and England. Geometry may have had its brightest 
day in ancient times in Greece, but it takes little reading to find interest- 
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ing contributions from Egypt and to see certain important theorems com- 
ing from France and Germany in more modern times. 

Take just one topic, as an example, in algebra: the use of equations 
starts with the Egyptian Ahmes, and continues through the Greek Dio- 
phantus, the Chinese Ch’in Kiu-shao, the Hindu Bhaskara, the Arab Al 
Khowarizmi, the Italian Pacioli, the Frenchman Descartes, the Scot 
Napier, the Englishman Recorde, the Frenchman Vieta, the Englishman 
Harriot, the German Rudolff, and many, many others. 

A more modern example can be found in the interest in checking, 
acceptance, and use throughout the world of the work of Einstein. Even 
those for whom he has merely an erudite and mystic sound accept these 
results as the cumulation of the work of many mathematicians in many 
countries and recognize that his work will be studied and used by those of 
many nationalities without regard for the nationality of its origin. 

Biographies of mathematicians may be read and written by secondary- 
school pupils. If the biography is well done, it cannot escape the social 
implications, and those learnings will be there as auxiliary results. Per- 
haps this begs the question, but the phrase “well done” is the secret. For 
example, a recent biography of Gauss keeps its nose so close to the grind- 
stone of mathematics and detailed mathematical biographical facts that 
no real picture of the mathematician results. Nor is there any clear pic- 
ture of the times in which he lived and the relationships between his 
mathematics and the world of his day. This biography is not “well done.” 


Tue RIGHT To SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE AND THE FREE USE THEREOF 
There is another reason why mathematics is more suitable for increas- 
ing international understanding than some other subjects: when it deals 
with people, it brings them into contact with each other over problems 
which are international rather than national. Nations have tried to 
“nationalize” science by lauding its local scientists and sometimes have 
leaned in the direction of patriotism rather than exact chronology of 
discoveries. However, it is to be doubted whether the scientists them- 
selves are troubled much by such arguments. Their motives for discovery 
and their rewards are often inteliectual and, therefore, above national 
considerations. For people who are able to think only in terms of politics, 
this is open to tremendous misinterpretations. Such people would identify 
“above national considerations” as “world state” or “world government” 
and then go even one step further; because the communist objectives are 
often stated or recognized to be international, any international feelings 
or objectives are decried as communistic. This sometimes makes mathe- 
maticians and other scientists suspect for feeling as they do. Truthfully, 
many do not think much about politics or forms of government at all. 
Living, as they do, and especially in the United States, where the govern- 
ment is nonturbulent and stable, they can leave such matters to others 
who prefer to think about such things. This leads them to make naive 
statements which non-scientists pounce on and misinterpret. Even their 















occasional lack of interest in the niceties of politics is attacked or ridiculed 
by those more gregariously minded. Seldom has a mathematician bothered 
to retort on the grounds that his opponent has no more interest in mathe- 
matics than he himself has in politics. 

A mathematician who is completely removed from reality and the world 
situation would be as useless, or as harmful, as any other citizen who has 
become one-sided and, therefore, incapable of participating in discussion 
or the making of decisions by group discussion or by voting. On the 
other hand, the material with which he works often makes a mathema- 
tician a better consultant and teacher to further world understanding than 
one who is actively embroiled in transient topics of politics. Just as the 
usual mathematician can learn many facts about the political sciences 
from his colleagues in them, so can the usual scientist learn many aspects 
of method from the mathematician. 


THE VALUES OF MATHEMATICS ARE CONDUCIVE TO 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Values and their relation to science have been and continue to be 
examined. We take the point of view that values are those attributes 
both intrinsic and extrinsic to a body of knowledge which the individual 
acquires because of the personal satisfactions derived from the acquisition 
of the knowledge. Thus we take the position that values are not apart 
from science but are continuously interacting with science itself. The 
continued study of science (or other bodies of knowledge) leads then to 
shifts of emphasis or even new positions on value. 

If this viewpoint is accepted, then certainly values must have great effect 
on personality. An individual's personality is defined best by his mental 
and physical behavior; that is, by his total reaction to his environment. 
Maturing personality emerges from desirable change in behavior which 
in turn comes about through learning and only through learning. Hence, 
as one studies and thinks in a particular subject matter field, his person- 
ality is developed. He creates a liking or a dislike for certain facts, certain 
ways of thinking, and certain types of problems which bias his further 
study in certain definite directions. Moreover, the abstractions, generali- 
zations, and structure the individual develops, because he has a feeling 
for them, in turn affect his valuation of all future knowledge. Thus 
values and personality are bound up with learning and acquisition of 
knowledge in a continuous reversible interaction. 


VALUES INTRINSIC TO THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS 


The primary value of mathematics is the method of deductive thinking 
that is inherent to it. To recognize and to produce a mathematical proof 
is one of the highest acquisitions of the human mind. In no other field of 
knowledge is the sharpness, rigor, and strength of postulational reasoning 
so clearly established as in the study of modern mathematics. This value 
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has been so well described by Cassius Keyser, G. S. Hardy, Herman Weyl, 
and others that further evidence is not necessary. It is present in all races. 

Along with this concept of proof, there arises a value of symbolic think- 
ing. The human being desires to abstract from his experience, and this 
abstract usually results in symbolization. In modern mathematics (and 
science) this symbolic representation and thinking has advanced to the 
highest intellectual accomplishment of mankind. When a person has 
mastered a complete section of purely abstract arithmetic, algebra, or 
geometry, he has sensed not only the nature of mathematics but also the 
value of structure through symbolic thought. He has transcended ordin- 
ary human experience in a non-mystic manner and it is this value also that 
marks man as the greatest of creations on earth. Those who achieve it have 
a common bond. 

A second value is the establishment of a pragmatic outlook. Absolutism 
has no place in the realm of mathematics. Mathematical concepts are 
always in a state of flux that leads to self-improvement of these concepts. 
One need only consider the shift in meaning of “function”—from Leib- 
nitz’s first definition of “variable lengths” to Euler's of “analytic expres- 
sion” to Dirichlet’s and Hobsons’ “functional relations” to the modern 
(1950) “set of ordered pairs”—to recognize this value. The scientific valua- 
tion that all judgments and conclusions are temporary and open to ques- 
tion and that, with time and greater knowledge, the judgments may be 
changed to give greater insight is one of the great contributions of mathe- 
matics and its study. 

In science we come to recognize the need for relative and the elimina- 
tion of absolute concepts. As new knowledge is gained, we modify our 
concepts to gain a more enlightened and more satisfying point of view. 
We recognize no one theory as permanent and indestructible. Now in 
science this attitude affects our thinking in other areas, that of social re- 
lations and understandings. We recognize no absolutes but come to look 
on all people and all cultures as changing, contributing, and relative. 
We seek the truth in the pragmatic sense and hence recognize all religions, 
all creeds, all nations as equal, contributory forces to a world order. They 
do not superimpose their own beliefs on others or seek powers over 
others. Their goal is the greatest good of all men, not some men or 
even just themselves. 

The generalizations, growing ever greater, more complex, and more 
abstract, that comprise the sequential structure of mathematics give 
emotional satisfactions altogether pleasing and elevating. Shouts of joy 
by students and researchers at the discovery or insight into an all-encom- 
passing law testify to this value. It is these emotional satisfactions that 
constitute the highest level of attainment of animal life and place man as 
the supreme of all being. This is not to deny that such satisfactions are 
afforded in the study of other areas of knowledge, but rather to stress 
that it is a value of significance in mathematics. As Bertrand Russell has 
said, “The true spirit of delight, the exhaltation, the sense of being more 
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than man, which is the touchstone of the highest excellence, is to be found 
in mathematics as surely as in poetry.” Thus, mathematics transcends 
race, creed, and nationality in its value of higher ideals. 

Permanency has always been a prized value of human endeavor. There 
is in the study of mathematics a continuous flow of knowledge beginning 
with the earliest records of mankind and surging down to the present 
hour that gives a guarantee of endurance. Here is knowledge that lasts 
forever. Here I need not discard what I have learned previously, but 
rather use it and modify it to increase my understanding. Here is a means 
to “insight and control over my environment” and to “the greater glorifi- 
cation of the human mind.” Here is thinking in terms of relations. Be- 
cause it is permanent, relational, and continuing, mathematics has come 
to gain great respect. 

All men are daydreamers. They hope to create great things. Creative 
intelligence—imagination—is a value prized and sought for. Because it is 
only through self-creation—proofs of theorems as originals, solutions of 
problems, and building of concepts—that mathematics can be learned, 
and extended—it is pre-eminent in this value. The student of mathe- 
matics rediscovers what his predecessors have created. He learns to ask 
meaningful questions, he makes hypotheses, and he subjects them to 
logical procedures for proof or disproof. It is easy to be curious about 
number and space, and it is thus natural to let the imagination have free 
play. In a free society, the right of free search for knowledge is a necessary 
value. In mathematics this right, and the responsibility of this right, are 
the only means to mastery. 

Thus, the very study of mathematics gives us a great scientific method of 
thinking, a pragmatic outlook on knowledge, emotional satisfactions or 
mental pleasure, a sense of permanency and continuity, and creative 
techniques of thinking about number, space, and symbols—values that 
make mathematicians the kind of people they are. Values may or may not 
transfer, but their contribution and operation in a limited field such as 
mathematics are accepted all over the world. 

All this sounds very theoretical for the secondary-school level. Trans- 
lated into action, it means that the mathematics teacher should neither 
fear nor shun the application of thoughtful, objective methods to social 
problems nor should he feel ashamed because he neither knows the facts 
nor has the deep interest in detailed political definitions. A mathematics 
class discussing the definition of “democracy” or “states’ rights” might have 
quite different reasons for doing so than a class in United States history 
in the same school. The final resting place of the discussion in the mathe- 
matics class might not please the social studies teacher since it has no 
tremendous signs of progress toward the latter’s objectives. Often one 
might feel that the definition was less clear or more disintegrated than 


when the class started. Nevertheless, the attitude of mathematics and the . 


training of the teacher in exact thinking may have done even more for 
the pupils’ critical thinking and evaluative techniques than similar dis- 
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cussions in other classes. The mathematics teacher must accept the respon- 
sibility for such discussions; the social studies teacher must not expect 
that the mathematics teacher is going to teach social studies. 

As examples of this interplay between these objectives, we might con- 
sider the possible type of discussion that could result in a mathematics 
class by leading it into reading, discussing, and writing about the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Why is mathematics so similar in all countries? 

2. What nations have been the most creative in mathematics? At what times? Why? 

$. What relations can you find between mathematics and various beliefs? 

4. If you were a mathematician who could choose any place in the world to live and 
to work, what place would you choose? Why? 

5. Should the projects on which research mathematicians work be chosen or approved 
by the government? 

6. What are the relationships between science and security? 

7. Mathematics is one of the types of knowledge necessary to develop atomic bombs. 
Does this make the mathematician responsible for the dangers of atomic warfare? 


Do not complain that these questions are too involved or too weighty 
for secondary-school pupils to consider, nor that older and wiser people 
have not yet reached conclusions on them. If we expect only that level 
of understanding and results of which secondary-school pupils are capable, 
then introducing these topics into secondary-school classes gives us an 
opportunity to plant them in their consciousness and to reap the results 
of some group discussion and decision. We would hope that the con- 
sideration started there might continue for the rest of their lives; cer- 
tainly without such tentative beginnings, mature and continued consider- 
ation is less apt to result. The mathematics teacher who tries this is sure 
to be disappointed because the discussion is less definite and final in its 
appearance than a mathematical proof. Resist the tendency for the dis- 
cussion to turn into opinion and emotion and constantly apply the disci- 
plines of a mathematical argument and the time will be well spent. 

In conclusion, there are many ways in which mathematics can con- 
tribute to international understanding. This is one of the proper objec- 
tives of teaching this subject in secondary schools. It is not the only 
objective of such study, nor even the most important one. Unfortunately, 
those who have this as a major objective are apt to criticize other teachers 
for not taking it as theirs. On the other hand, they are not as ready to 
assume in their subject the objectives of mathematics. “Mathematics is 
specialized and only a few people need to study or teach it, but interna- 
tional understanding is needed by all so everyone should study or teach 
it” is neither wise nor true. Each of us has his own task to do in school. 
More integration and co-operation is needed, but to be a good teacher one 
needs to be a specialist. Mathematics teachers may have overdone this 
in the past; they need more awareness of contingent intellectual areas, 
- they should not be asked to sacrifice their own special purpose in 

ucation. 












Chapter 8 


HOW CAN ART PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


EpwInN ZIEGFELD 


A JUNIOR high-school student discovers that the gift she received 
for Christmas came from Sweden; a boy, in history, finds that the bank 
on the main street in his town has some features not unlike the Roman 
temples built 2,000 years ago; a girl, interested in dramatics, looks up 
reproductions of prints of actors that have been made by Japanese artists; 
the students of a class admire the paintings of children from other lands 
and discover that they are remarkably similar to the ones they produce 
themselves. These are typical of situations that might occur in any class. 

Of all the subjects in the school program, none lends itself more readily 
to the promotion of international understanding than art. This claim is 
made chiefly because of its nature. It is an activity which enters much of 
our lives and its bases lie deep in human experience. Because of its non- 
verbal nature, it can surmount the formidable barriers of language and 
communicate directly. 


ArT AS DEFINED IN THIS ARTICLE 


A definition of art as it is used in this article is in order. The point of 
view taken here in that art is involved in all the visual man-made aspects 
of our environment. It would thus include along with painting, sculpture 
and architecture such less generally accepted areas as industrial, com- 
mercial, and clothing design; community planning; and others as well. In 
all these fields, man has shaped materials for human use and, in so doing, 
has put into the resulting product some of his feelings and his attitudes. 
Some of the products of man embody his highest aspirations. They are 
expressive statements which extol the dignity of man, his hopes, or his 
shortcomings. They are chiefly for the purposes of enlightment, of clarifi- 
age or of intensification. Many paintings and sculptures are of this 

. At the other extreme are products which are highly, or almost en- 

trey functional such as chairs, cooking utensils, locomotives. Their 

major purpose is utilitarian. But even in the most functional of objects, 
man cannot avoid making statements about himself and his values. 


~ Edwin Zi Ziegfeld is Head of the Department of Fine and Industrial Arts at Teaches 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. He is co-author of Art Today and 
Art for Daily Living. He is the editor of Art Education Today and Education and Art, 
the latter a symposium published by Unesco by artists and educators throughout the 
world. 
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Besides ranging from highly expressive to purely functional, art 

ucts range from those that have high aesthetic content to those that have 

low aesthetic content; in other words, from excellent to poor. These 

two continua are quite independent of one another. 


THE PERVASIVENESS OF ART 


Our definition of art then includes all, or practically all, man-made 
products and these, to a greater or lesser degree, posses aesthetic content. 
In its nature, therefore, such a definition is of the same general nature as 
that presently accepted for intelligence which recognizes that it is present 
to a degree in every person. Attempting to define art in terms only of 
highly expressive objects is like defining intelligence only in terms of 
genius. It cannot be done. 

If the definition of art as proposed is accepted, one must immediately 
recognize its pervasiveness. All the articles and objects which surround us 
become, in a real sense, art objects. Furthermore, with the growth of 
international trade, an increasingly large proportion of the objects which 
we use come from other countries. We, therefore, have daily contact with 
many art objects and these include many made in countries other than our 
own. We have at hand a great potential for learning both about ourselves 
and about other peoples. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE ART OF YOUNG PUPILS 


There is another dimension of art that is also important in this connec- 
tion; specifically, that not only are products of the adult world of impor- 
tance, but the work of children as well. Here, of course, reference is made 
particularly to expressive products such as drawings and paintings. As 
expressive statements by individuals, there is no essential difference be- 
tween the paintings of professional artists and those of children or adoles- 
cents. They are related in terms of the experience from which they spring; 
they are all reactions to and comments on life. 

The child himself (and this is true of all children) is an artistic creator 
and producer, and his work is always an expressive statement even if 
what it communicates is not always clear. But the important point here 
is that art permits direct communication between young people no matter 
how different are the languages they speak, the cultures in which they 
live, or their status within these cultures. 

With child art, there is yet another aspect of particular significance; 
namely, that regardless of the country from which it comes, it exhibits 
many basic similarities. In fact, Bender,’ in a study done a number of 
years ago, noted that the drawings of a young child living in an urban 
environment in a: highly technical culture were generally indistinguish- 
able from the drawings done by children in primitive tribes who had not 
even seen or used a pencil before. It is true that as children approach 


Bender, L. “Gestalt Principles in the Sidewalk Dcawings and Games of Children” in 
Pedagogical Summary and Journal of Genetic Psychology. 1982. 41: 192-216. 
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adolescence, differences are noted in their expressions. These are chiefly 
of a physical, cultural, or environmental nature—the child discovers the 
color of his skin, the kind of clothes he wears, the house he lives in, the 
transportation he uses, the games he plays, and his art expressions are 
affected by them. Even though these differences are increasingly revealed 
in his art expressions, many points of similarity remain. 

Common attributes of all expressions of young people are directness, 
sincerity, and honesty, all of which are present to a high degree in art. 
These attributes are highly prized, and rightly so, for it is only in an 
atmosphere, free from guile and self-seeking, that understanding can 
flourish. All great art is honest, for an artist in his expression cannot be 
other than himself, and sham is more readily detected in art than in 
perhaps any other area. Unfortunately, child art is not always free from 
it and all teachers have seen examples that were not expressions of the 
young people who produced them, but rather of their teachers who 
imposed on them either diluted adult concepts of what is desirable in art 
or banal and meaningless clichés which have little relation to children’s 
experiences. Teaching which results in such products is not only poor 
but also harmful and the fact that it exists does not minimize the value 
of valid experiences in art. 

Art, of course, has no corner on honesty of expression. But, in the 
case of art, it is especially important that the honest statements by children 
have great interest and value in themselves, and more will be said about 
that later. For purposes of this discussion, it is important that art expres- 
sions are set down in concrete form which persist. A sketch or a painting 
is a permanent record. It can be stored and transported; it can be viewed 
repeatedly. Here again we have a unique attribute of art which is especi- 
ally useful in relation to our present concern. It is true that dramatic 
productions can be photographed and musical compositions recorded, 
but these are cumbersome and expensive devices, and the pictures and 
the recordings are presentations once-removed from the originals. An 
American adolescent can see and be moved by the paintings made by 
adolescents from any part of the world. Nothing need intervene between 
himself and the original expression. Graphic art, then, by its nature, 
has a great natural usefulness in direct communication. 

It would be well at this point to go back a way and look more closely at 
the whole field of art and to examine some of its peculiar characteristics 
which relate to the topic under discussion. 


SOME PARTICULAR CHARACTERISTICS OF ART 


Art is one of the most complex of all human activities, both in terms of 
the processes involved in its production and the completed product. 
There are several particular characteristics of art that have special rele- 
vance and merit specific mention. This discussion will not attempt to 
present an “explanation” of art or art activity, but merely to point out 
several factors that relate especially to the subject at hand and the impli- 
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cations of these factors for the use of art to develop understanding among 
peoples of various countries. 

The basis of art is human experience. All art has its basis in human ex- 
perience. This applies most clearly to such fields as painting or sculpture 
because of their highly expressive nature. In producing a work of art, an 
artist may comment on his experience or he may make some discovery 
about the world. Whatever the expression, its roots lie deep in the ex- 
perience of the artist. What he produces will vary tremendously depend- 
ing upon the kind of experience which triggered his production and what 
he wants to say about it. Confining ourselves to painting for the moment, 
the artist may react to the beauty and wonders of nature, as Turner did 
to sunsets or Van Gogh to starlit heavens, and bring to these phenomena 
a sense of discovery and intensification that make both sunsets and starry 
nights new experiences for those who view their canvasses with under- 
standing. The artist may cry out against some great injustice; he may 
protest the current preoccupation with science; he may, in a completely 
non-objective study, search for new forms and relationships expressive 
of his age. In all instances, however, his work springs from his own feel- 
ings and emotions. These are refined and disciplined by the intellect 
but primarily what he produces in an emotional statement. Furthermore, 
the artist must be deeply involved in his statement. “Great love is needed 

. . a love capable of inspiring and sustaining that patient striving. 
toward truth, the glowing warmth, and that analytic profundity that 
accompany the birth of any work of art. But is not love the origin of all 
creation?’”? 

Human experience as a basis of art also shows itself in products and 
articles of use. Architecture, of course, is perhaps our most functional 
art, for the great expense involved in construction is not undertaken 
unless the completed building is for a purpose. Yet, architecture is a 
highly expressive art and tells us much about the men who are its 
designers and the people for whom it is designed. Architecture can be 
overbearingly autocratic, or invitingly democratic; it can be serene and 
contemplative in its effect or nervous and agitated; it can invoke a holiday 
or a religious mood. These expressive aspects of architecture, although 
interrelated with its functional ones, also have their bases in human ex- 
perience and are primarily emotional. The same generalization also ap- 
plies to commercial and industrial art, although in these areas the intent 
is more clearly to please the user (buyer) and the artist or designer is 
not as free in his choices as in more expressive fields. 

Any art object, by its nature, tells us a great deal about the person who 
created it. We get a statement about his values (occasionally about his 
frustrations and confusions, too), but these values are always stated in 
terms of human experience. Through a study of art, therefore, we have 
an opportunity to know directly about the individual—and his group, 


*Matisse, Henri. “The Nature of Creative Activity” in Education and Art, Edwin Ziegfeld, 
editor. Unmsco. 1953. 
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too—for he is formed, in large part, by the society in which he lives. He 
tells about himself and his feelings. 


This point may best be made by comparing the kinds of communication 
capable in science or mathematics with art. These first two fields also deal 
with great truths, and they are communicated in terms of theorums and 
equations, or theories and formulae. These, however, are always coldly 
objective and tell us nothing about the scientist or mathematician who 
formulated them. It is true that a man who investigates the life cycle of 
a fruit fly will be different from one who is studying interstellar space. 
Yet, objectivity of statement is a sine qua non in the sciences. This is 
not to say that scientists are devoid of artistic sensibility of powers. Many 
of them have great poetic insight into human problems and write with 
moving artistry. But then they are communicating as artists, not as 
mathematicians or scientists. Objectivity is as basic to mathematics and 
the sciences as subjectivity is to the arts. Because of this, they communi- 
cate different things. It would follow, therefore, that if understanding 
among peoples is dependent upon their knowing about one another, no 
area of activity is better able to provide this understanding than art. 


Art is a formative component of a culture and of an individual. During 
the Victorian period when many painters were attentive to the external 
appearances of nature, it was stated that “art holds the mirror up to 
nature” and its function was thought of chiefly as setting down with great 
exactness the glories and beauties of nature. Later, with the increasing 
realization of the effects of social developments on all aspects of a culture, 
art was looked upon chiefly as a reflection of the culture of the period in 
which it is produced. 

It would appear that both these views ascribe to art a much narrower 
role than it actually plays. Rather, the products of the creative artists of 
a period are active and determining components and help to give form 
and direction to a culture. In fact, Sir Herbert Read, in his recent book 
Icon and Idea, takes the view that it is the arts that anticipate develop- 
ments in a culture and give them form. Certain it is that many artists 
were preoccupied with mechanistic shapes in their work before they 
were given wide distribution in machine-made products. And Joan Miro, 
sensing the overconcern with the mechanical and man-made in our present 
world, experimented with biomorphic or “life-forms” and anticipated an 
organic view of life that is being increasingly accepted. Whether the 
moderate or more extreme view is taken, certain it is that the arts do 
more than “reflect” a period. If they do not create a period, they at least 
help form it. It should be added that this generalization applies most 
clearly to those artists who are the geniuses of an age, such as Phidias, 
Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Beethoven, or Picasso. But there are also in 
every period lesser artists of lesser stature who, though highly creative, 
have concerns less broad and pervasive than those of the very great. They, 
too, make a substantial contribution. There are also, in every 
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artists who could be termed derivative whose works are only reflections of 
other artists. Their contribution, if any, is very slight. 

In individual development, it would appear that the arts play a forma- 
tive role similar to that which they play in a culture. That is, they do not 
merely reflect the emotional or mental states of the artists; they help to 
form them. Alschuler and Hattwick,’ in their remarkable study dis- 
covered that frequently, through art activities, young children were able 
to relieve or resolve some of the difficult problems they faced. It has, 
furthermore, been observed with children that it is in their expressive 
works that personality changes are first suggested, later to appear in overt 
action. 

With art functioning as a formative component of both the individual 
and the culture, it follows that its role in building international under- 
standing is basic. Not only is the creator “formed” by his expression but 
he also helps in “forming” the people who see his work and are affected 
by it. 

Highly expressive art can be produced at all levels. The production of 
highly expressive art is not limited to great, or even professional, artists. 
Rather, it lies within the potentials of individuals of all ages and of all 
levels of proficiency. A first-grade child is capable of turning out powerful 
statements of love for his mother, or fear of the dark. Such pictures are 
not to be confused with a Madonna and Child by Raphael who in his 
portrayals of one of the great Christian themes created a mother-type 
which is still a standard in religious art, or with paintings by Heirony- 
mous Bosch who, during a period of great uncertainity, depicted the 
tortures of the damned in an unforgettable way. At both—and all inter- 
mediate—levels, strong and moving statements can be made which can 
communicate their messages to others. 

This would imply that, in the field of art, fruitful interchange of art 
works can take place at all levels. In the case of the works of top-rank 
artists, this has been done for many centuries. One only has to go into a 
museum to note that great art, and an appreciation of it, knows no na- 
tional boundaries. But much less has been done with the exchange of art 
work at: lower levels. Especially fruitful is the exchange of art work of 
children and adolescents. Extending the range of art work that is 
exchanged is especially important in that the chances are greatly increased 
that more people would be affected than if the range is small. An adoles- 
cent may be unmoved by a reproduction of Leonardo's Mona Lisa because 
it is so removed both in time and level of maturity. Nevertheless, he may 
be very excited by a portrait done by a fifteen-year old Italian student 
of one of his classmates. 


Ce 
*Alschuler, R. H. and LaBerta W. Hattwick. Painting and Personality. 
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SUMMARY OF SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ART IN CONTRIBUTING TO 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Following is a listing of the special characteristics of art that enable it 
to contribute to the development of international understanding. 


1. Art is non-verbal and the formidable obstacle of language in communication is 
surmounted. ; 

2. Art is primarily a statement of feelings and emotions. Its bases lie deep in human 
experience. 

3. Art pervades much of our lives. It is present, to a greater or lesser degree, in all 

4. All art objects are expressive. In their creation, the artist tells us a great deal 
about himself and his culture. 

5. Expressive and moving statements can be produced by individuals of all ages. 
They are by no means limited to the adult and the professional. 

6. Art is a formative component both of an individual and of a culture. 

7. Honesty and directness of statement are characteristics of valid art expression at 
all levels. 

8. Many similarities exist among the art expressions of young people throughout 
the world. 

9. The art expressions of young people and of adult artists are transportable and 
can be used and studied directly. 


ART AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING IN THE CLASSROOM 


The following section will deal with the classroom situation and will 
suggest some of the resources available for using art for the development 
of international understanding, some of the activities and methods that 
might be used, and, finally, the values to be stressed. 

Resources 

If the definition of art proposed early in this paper is accepted, the re- 
sources in this area become very great indeed. 
Original works of art 

The examples that come most readily to mind here are the examples of 
art that are housed in museums. Here in great repositories accessible to 
the public one can find excellent and superb works of art from many 
periods and places. Intelligent use of museums has been made in many 
educational programs, although frequently for rather limited purposes. 
Because they are usually located in latge urban centers, there are many 
schools which do not have direct access to museums. 

The many objects which we have about us and use in our daily lives 
constitute a vast and highly accessible resource of originals. Clothing is 
imported here from many countries, stores contain an abundance of small 
objects of use that are manufactured elsewhere and these are readily iden- 
tified inasmuch as our law requires that their country of origin be clearly 
marked. Many objects in homes, such as ceramic vases, small decorative 
objects or figures, dinner ware, and table ware are foreign made. In a 
large number of households there are objects of great variety that have 
been purchased by a member of a family on a trip or that have been 
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given by friends. In surprising frequency, the homes of first and second 
generation Americans corftain objects which have been kept and which 
represent links to the “old world.” These may be embroideries, carvings, 
ceramics, articles of clothing, pictures, etc. 

Another kind of originals which has great educational potentialities is 
the art work of young people. Here, more than in any other resource, 
there is a sense of immediacy, a realization that the painting or sketch, 
or whatever it is that is being viewed, was done for purposes of communi- 
cation and understanding. They have no use, other than the pleasure 
and insights they afford and, although many of them are excellent in 
quality, little or no monetary value is attached to them. Although ex- 
changes of art works by children have been carried on for some time, it is 
only recently that it has been done on any scale and several programs are 
under way to facilitate such exchanges. The International Junior Red 
Cross in co-operation with the National Art Education Association (a De- 
partment of the National Education Association) has, for the last several 
years, conducted an exchange program titled, the International School Art 
Program. 

In it, the paintings and drawings of American adolescents, made to por- 
tray some phase of our life here, are sent to many foreign countries and in 
turn paintings are sent here for distribution in this country. In addition 
the Junior Red Cross has prepared a number of 2” X 2” color slide sets of 
American and foreign examples. Both the exhibitions and the slide sets 
are available through local Red Cross chapters. The National Art Educa- 
tion Association is, at present, enlarging its program of exchange and it is 
becoming increasingly active in sending exhibitions of the work of Ameri- 
can children abroad. The newly formed International Society for Educa- 
tion Through Art (INSEA) is currently preparing a number of interna- 
tional exhibitions of the work of young people as well as sets of color trans- 
parencies. A number of these will be available in this country. INSEA 
is also taking steps to facilitate the direct exchange of art work among its 
members. Scholastic has been very cooperative in giving students who sub- 
mit work for their annual show the opportunity of contributing their work 
for use in international exhibitions. Many hundreds have been thus 
used. With the growth of the teacher exchange programs, personal friend- 
ships have been established which have served as a basis of exchange of art 
work. There is also a large number of teachers who, through other means, 
have established contacts with teachers in other countries and have car- 
ried on exchanges of work. 

Adaptations 

Another resource, in reality an aspect of the first category, originals, 
might be better termed adaptations. By that is meant those art products 
whose form is clearly derived from the art objects of another time and 
place. Obvious examples of this are Gothic churches, classical banks, 
baroque motion picture houses, etc. None of these styles was indigenous 
to the United States, yet during much of the nineteenth and twentieth 
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centuries architects drew heavily on the historic styles of western Europe 
for a large percentage of our buildings, both public and private. In fact, 
most American cities are virtually architectural encyclopedias of the 
styles of the western world. Such an eclectic use of architectural styles is, 
at best, highly questionable and most current architectural practice 
looks upon it with great disfavor. But the fact remains that we have at 
hand a multiplicity of examples of buildings which can be used to show 
our close cultural ties to western Europe. The same eclecticism also was 
present in the design of other objects, notably furniture design. 
Reproductions. 

In terms of quantity and variety, the greatest available resource is 
reproductions. In this period of mass mediums, there are not only an 
impressive number of reproductions available of important works of art 
but through a variety of sources, especially picture magazines, there are 
photographs of people, events, and things in startling and wonderful 
richness. Through these mass mediums we have, as Malraux has put it, 
“museums without walls.” Everyone, with little effort, has access to much 
of the culture of the world. 


ACTIVITIES AND PROCEDURES 

The most important technique in the teaching of any subject is the in- 
volvement of the students in activities which are undertaken. This is 
especially true in art where its basic values are most readily perceivable 
if there is direct participation. There is no reason why classes in any sub- 
ject could not, at some time or other, carry on an activity in which art 
objects were involved. Inasmuch as art products are, along with the 
written word, our best records of a culture, any number of activities can 
be undertaken which involve the study and collection of pictures of 
art products of other peoples. They might range all the way from 
European sports cars to Inca pottery, from famous buildings of worship 
in various countries to the latest Paris styles. Most often collections would 
have to be made up of reproductions and photographs, but the range of 
materials that is available in picture magazines is tremendous. Many 
teachers keep files of pictorial materials and these can constitute a teach- 
ing resource of vast magnitude. Students themselves can undertake some 
responsibility for locating pictorial material from periodicals in their 
own homes. 

Such collections may be undertaken by students for individual research 
topics or for class projects. Utilizing these collected materials in small 
exhibitions in the classroom, in the library, on in special display areas is 
an excellent device, especially if the students are given major, or com- 
plete, responsibility for presenting the material. When displays are 
undertaken many judgments have to be made or the points to be pre- 
sented, the relationship among the items chosen for display, the prepara- 
tion of explanatory materials, etc. The preparation of such a display can 
provide an excellent educational experience. 
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Of course, such displays need not be limited to photographs and re- 
productions. Actual objects can be included if available and pertinent. 
An interesting exhibition might be assembled with its basic premise 
being only to assemble objects from as many countries in the world as 
possible. These could be modern commercial products which might come 
from the Orient or Europe, objects d’art which might have been collected 
by the parents of the children or given them by friends, or heirlooms of 
one sort or another. 

Museums have already been mentioned as a rich source of art ma- 
terials from other countries and their use is qv:ite obvious. However, so 
many museums confine their collections to works from cultures other 
than our own that care must frequently be taken to avoid leaving the 
impression that culture is something nurtured only by other nationality 
groups or in other periods of the world’s development. Feeling culturally 
inferior is as bad as feeling culturally smug. 

The study of buildings of varying architectural styles in American com- 
munities has already been suggested. The author once carried out such a 
project with an art class. The major buildings in the community were 
first identified such as churches, banks, the court house, commercial build- 
ings, and schools. Each student took one building and made a number of 
sketches of it such as the general mass of the building, details, etc. Photos 
were also taken of some of them. A large number of architectural books 
were secured both from the school and town library. After becoming 
familiar with the buildings, each student, with some guidance from the 
teacher, studied the architectural books to discover the architectural ante- 
cedents for his building. They found that the small mid-western com- 
munity in which they lived had in it classical porticoes similar to those in 
Greek and Roman temples. Romanesque doorways, Gothic arches, a 
dome on pendentives as developed in the Byzantine style, Renaissance 
motifs, and many others. In the case of contemporary buildings, there 
were counterparts in other parts of the the world. In the opinion of the 
author, this undertaking was highly successful in relating this small 
community in the minds of the students to the great cultural development 
of western civilization. 

A relatively new possibility and one which has as great potentialities as 
any is the interchange of art work done by young people. The existence of 
several organizations and programs for facilitating such exchanges has 
already been mentioned. Even more interest can be generated if art work 
is secured directly rather than from some central source. Although such 
contacts are not always easy to establish, they are not as difficult as 
formerly for more and more teachers and students are traveling widely, 
are engaged in exchange programs, or have other possibilities of direct 
communication. The International Society for Education Through Art 
is preparing plans for facilitating such direct exchanges. The Asian 
Cultural Exchange Foundation, Inc., 4700 Morgan Drive, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, also has made it possible for schools to develop a collection 















of artifacts from Asian Countries. Such direct exchanges involve people 
directly and students can themselves become more aware that art work 
from other countries is produced by people and is not a disembodied ex- 
pression. 

VALUES TO BE STRESSED 

It is in the values that are stressed in these activities that the real 
potentialities for developing international understanding through art 
reside. Many of them have been stated in earlier discussions, so the listed 
points appearing below include those as well as others which are implicit 
in the field of art. Naturally, there are many other values that may be 
developed in using art for the development of international understand- 
ing besides those which are discussed. 

1. Art expressions are the best single index of the character and per- 
sonality of an individual creator or of the culture of which he is a part. 
This statement is meant to include expressions in other areas of the arts, 
such as literature and music. But art, as used in this article, is unique in 
its potentialities in this regard. 

2. All cultural groups have art expressions which are of general interest 
and of which they may well be proud. Expression in art forms is a uni- 
versal human activity, and a study of these art forms can lead only to 
respect and understanding. 

3. In the United States, we have drawn upon many sources for our own 
culture. More than any other great modern nation, we have brought 
together peoples from many different geographic areas. All European 
countries are well represented. The African Negro has made a significant 
contribution. In some areas the influence of the Asians is strong and in 
some sections our own American Indian has exerted a strong effect. 
Our country has, in an almost miraculous way, welded all these strands 
together to produce an indigenous culture. Yet the differences which 
exist provide our culture with much of its vitality and constitute a rich 
educational resource. 

4. The interest in cultural developments in the United States is grow- 
ing, and, increasingly, we are ourselves becoming an important cultural 
resource for other countries. Our influence in the development of the 
motion picture and of industrial design is well known. But, more than 
ever before, American artists in the more expressive fields such as painting, 
sculpture, and architecture are being studied in other countries and exert- 
ing our influence there. It is more than significant that, of the six artists 
recently commissioned to create works for the new Unesco building in 
Paris, two, Alexander Calder and Isamu Noguchi, are Americans. Inas 
much as we were, in large part, culturally dependent on Europe for the 
first three centuries of our history, many Americans have a cultural in- 
feriority complex. It should be one of our prides that we have now a large 
number of artists of great creative vigor and distinction. 

5. The variations that one finds in art expression arise chiefly from 
local or regional custom, environment, or materials. These are important 
and the differences that exist among peoples are as fascinating as the 
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differences that exist among individuals. Climate affects the clothes that 
are worn, the houses that are built, the food that is eaten. Available ma- 
terials, level of technology, and other factors are also important condi- 
tioners. But no art or cultural form persists without some strong basis. 
And it is important always in working with students to make clear that 
our way, or our forms, while suited to us, are not necessarily right for 
other peoples. In fact, they may be quite inappropriate. 

6. Among all art expressions from different cultures, great similarity 
exists if one looks beyond local or regional variation. People everywhere 
have many similar or identical interests such as love and respect for fellow- 
men, a recognition of the dignity of man, an appreciation of nature, a 
workshop of a divinity. These and similar themes have provided the bases 
for a large proportion of the world’s great art. They also provide man 
with the reasons for and values of living. They are the forces which 
draw men together in understanding. 


Tue Current IMPORTANCE OF ART 

This article cannot be concluded without calling attention to two 
highly relevant points: first, that art has an especial importance at this 
time and, second, that it is particularly necessary for the United States 
to take an interest in making use of art in international relations. 

We are living in a period of great scientific advance. Increasingly, our 
energies are being directed into such channels, and this has added to the 
pressures of many political developments. There have been many benefits 
from this great concern with science and the vast technology which has 
been created. Man is being freed from the scourges of epidemics and of 
diseases that kept low the average age of the peoples of the world. Through 
releasing and harnessing various sources of energy, the back-breaking 
drudgery that was involved in work has been noticeably reduced. In 
addition, the know-how exists that should enable man to remove hunger 
as one of civilization’s great fears. At the same time, man has made scien- 
tific discoveries that may well destroy us all, and the frequent discussions 
about the effects of the weapons of mass destruction now at hand not 
only create vast international anxieties which no one escapes but are 
also disturbing indications of an indifference to suffering that could 
only occur in a period where human life was lightly held. Our over-con- 
cern with science and mechanization has, to an alarming degree, deperson- 
alized us. We disparage the things of the spirit and thereby tend to de- 
prive ourselves of the only means whereby the products of man’s ingenuity 
can be controlled and used for his betterment. As Herbert Read has 
pointed out “..... do not let us make the mistake of assuming that a 
civilization can be based on rationality or functionalism alone. The foun- 
dations of a civilization rest not in the mind but in the senses, and unless 
we can use the senses, educate the senses, we shall never have the biological 
conditions for human survival, let alone human progress.”* He goes on 
to say “I am recommending that everyone should be an artist. I am not 


ee 
*The Grass Roots of Art. New York, Wittenborn, 1949. P. 90. 
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recommending it in the spirit of dilettantism, but as the only preventive 
of a vast neurosis which will overcome a wholly mechanized and ration- 
alized civilization.” 

This discussion has particular relevance for the United States for we 
are the most technically advanced country in the world today and perhaps 
the most materialistic. To point out that our country is viewed with 
suspicion by others is merely stating one of the facts of present-day life. 
Part of this suspicion is more accurately a resentment of our wealth and 
our power. But for the most part, it resides in a fear of what we may do 
with our wealth and power. In other words, do we have the humanistic 
controls which will enable us to use them wisely? 

Our detractors portray us as a people who are interested only in money 
and what money can buy, and no credit is given to us for the existence of 
a general concern for the arts and their contributions. That this concern 
should be greater is obvious, and there are many encouraging signs of the 
growth of a broad participation in the arts at all levels. But, in general, 
other peoples know us only through our motor cars, our refrigerators, and 
our motion pictures. They are surprised to learn of the extent and vigor 
of our art interest, and so great is their disbelief of its existence that strong 
and convincing demonstration is needed. 

There is, perhaps, no single factor of greater importance in our getting 
along with other peoples than an assurance of a deep interest in this 
country in humanistic values and all that this implies. All the arts, of 
course, can contribute to this aim. If education takes a lead in this matter, 
its effects will be incalculable, for we will have enlisted the greatest of our 
social institutions—education—in the solving of our greatest contemporary 
problem—international understanding. 
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Chapter 9 


HOW CAN MUSIC PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


VANETT LAWLER 


a rae understanding is impossible to achieve without 
the effective use of the arts in the attainment of that goal. Long before 
there were national and international organizations, private or govern- 
mental, there were arts. These arts, including music, predated the com- 
paratively recent emphasis upon international understanding and they 
social institutions—education—in the solving of our greatest contemporary 
are a powerful emotional factor as well as an intellectual one in the de- 
velopment of attitudes toward other people and towards the world com- 
munity. 


Is Music THE “UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE” WHICH MOTIVATEs FoR Goop ONLY? 


Much too often we hear music referred to as the “universal language.” 
This is a fallacy we should carefully avoid if we mean by that term that 
music is only a power for good. It is admitted that music is a prime 
vehicle of communication among peoples—but let us not forget at the 
same time that music can promote hostility. Before and during the last 
world conflict, we had some good illustrations of countries which used 
music as an effective tool not only in their armed forces but also as the 
means of fostering evil political ideologies. Nor should we delude our- 
selves into thinking that the mere playing and singing of the music of 
other countries contributes to international understanding. The people 
of France and Germany have carried on the exchange of music across 
national boundaries for centuries, and with unfortunate regularity have 
also carried on bitter wars. 

Music can, on the other hand, serve as a motivation for harmony, under- 
standing, and peace, and music is indispensable to a broad program of 
public relations—within a school, in a community, and indeed on a na- 
tional and international basis. Let us not forget, however, that music is 
not only a stimulus to co-operation—it is also a stimulus to competition. 


Vanett Lawler is Executive Secretary of the Music Educators National Conference, a 
department of the National Education Association. Miss Lawler was a member of the 
Preparatory Commission: appointed by Unesco and the International Music Council to 
organize the First International Conference on Music in General Education in 1953 
when the International Society for Music Education was organized. She was secretary 
of that group for the 1953-1955 period. In 1955 she was elected treasurer of the same 
society. She is now serving on the U. S. National Commission for Unesco as a repre- 
sentative of the Music Educators National Conference. 
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Two ImportTANT FACTorS IN THE TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING THROUGH Music 


In the enormous task many people and many countries have set for 
themselves—the development of international understanding—two impor- 
tant factors are implicit: one of these is the necessity to rely almost ex- 
clusively on speech as the medium of communication. Immediately the 
observation is made that music is an exception, but is it? The influence 
of speech on the reception of music is undeniably a powerful force, which 
is why any consideration of successful teaching of international under- 
standing through music must include more than the mere knowledge of 
the music itself; it must also include consideration of the kind of talk 
that goes on about the music. In the second place the current impression, 
not only in the United States but in other countries as well, is that the 
road to international understanding belongs to governmental and inter- 
governmental organizations. While it is true that national governments 
throughout the world—and inter-governmental organizations—have pri- 
mary responsibilities. to maintain international understanding, the 
achievement of international understanding begins with the individuals 
within the national governments all over the world. 

What application does this broad statement have to music and why is it 
made here? Because musicians by their very nature are inclined to deal 
solely with music as an art—and so often deny their obligation to their 
birthright, music, in failing to utilize their creative talents not only to 
make and to teach music, but also to channel their art into broad avenues 
of dissemination and usefulness, including international understanding. 


Music Epucators HAVE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 


There is probably no group of musicians in the United States better 
situated to teach international understanding through music than the 
music educators in the elementary and secondary schools as well as in the 
colleges and universities. We are concerned in this instance with the teach- 
ing of international understanding in the secondary schools. Here the 
statement must be made that, in most communities in the United States, 
the music educators in the secondary schools are also responsible for the 
supervision or actual teaching of music in the elementary schools. We 
must always remember that there are many more small school systems in 
the United States than large school systems, and teachers of special sub- 
jects, such as art and music, frequently work throughout the system. So 
while the balance of this chapter will be directed to the music education 
programs in the secondary schools and their responsibility and opportuni- 
ties and rewards in engaging in serious projects of music and international 
understanding, all that is written here applies equally well to the music 
program in the elementary schools where the groundwork can be laid for 
successful teaching of international understanding through music in the 
secondary schools. 
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Some Basic QUESTIONS 


What are some of the questions which a music educator or administrator 
in a secondary school might ask concerning the use of music in teaching 
international understanding? There are three basic questions: (1) Can 
music be used to teach international understanding, and what is the 
purpose of using music in teaching international understanding? (2) 
How can music be used to teach international understanding? (3) What 
music can be used to teach international understanding? 


Can music be used to teach international understanding and what is 
the purpose of using music in teaching international understanding? 
The answer to the first part of the question is most assuredly in the posi- 
tive. Proof of this categorical statement is in the dedicated and successful 

of thousands of music educators in the schools all over the 
United States. This chapter could not possibly give more than brief refer- 
ences to substantiate this point. Here is one: Fifteen years ago there was 
virtually no Latin American music played or sung in our schools in the 
United States due to the fact that there was a dearth of material and also, 
of course, to the fact that up until the last war, our cultural exchange had 
been almost exclusively with Europe. Through a co-operative project 
between the Pan American Union and the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and with the assistance of the publishers in the United States, a 
very considerable amount of Latin American music was selected and pub- 
lished for the schools. Now it is rare that a music department in a school 
system presents'many programs without the inclusion of some Latin 
American music. And, more important, the good teacher does not simply 
teach the music—he also teaches something of its origin, thereby helping 
students to learn to respect the persons who use this music. 

What is the purpose of using music in teaching international under- 
standing? This leads us to the second part of the first question. At this 
point we must refer to a comment made previously concerning the use and 
influence of speech on the reception of music. In a way music in itself 
encourages unity, whereas speech tends to encourage dissension. It is not 
possible to disagree very much about music without the use of words. 
Therefore, the teacher's responsibility is indeed a grave one. No one can 
contradict anyone else in music. It is true that music has opposites—low, 
high, soft, loud, etc. These are not contradictory. The music educator 
knows that the purpose of music in teaching international understanding 
is to create at least the tendency toward unity; therefore, the music 
educator must also realize that quite as important as the teaching of the 
music is the framework of reference provided by the teacher as he talks 
not only about the music but also about its origin. 

How can music be used to teach international understanding? One 
important observation that can be made in answer to this question is that 
the music educator, without sacrificing his professional status, must think 
of himself as a citizen with a responsibility, and not alone as a musician 
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and educator. Next, and again without overlooking aesthetic values, he 
should not in his role as teacher of international understanding through 
music think only in terms of “good” and “bad” music but rather what is 
music good for. There seems to be a compulsion nowadays to say that the 
arts are good or bad. It would seem that it is about time that we declare 
a moratorium on opinions of good and bad art. We hear in music what we 
are looking for, and there is no question that the minds of students are 
influenced by the teachers. 


Here is an illustration of the point of what is music good for. A princi- 
pal of a secondary school was extremely proud of the a cappella choir in 
the school, one of the finest choirs in the country. The formal concerts 
of the choir were paragons of perfection from the standpoint of musical 
taste and musical quality. The choir was included in a school picnic. It 
was asked to take the lead in some good campfire singing. Alas, the reper- 
tory of the choir included no material whatsoever which could be used 
on such an occasion! 

A parallel can be drawn in the know-how of the use of music in the 
teaching of international understanding. If there are some records, for 
instance, of the Maori people in New Zealand which the music teacher 
may happen to feel are not “good” music according to his training and 
taste, his duty as a teacher of international understanding and indeed his 
opportunity to broaden his own horizons, is not to shun that music but 
to present to his students this example of a culture in another part of the 
world. The “World Library of Folk and Primitive Music” mentioned in 
the brief bibliography at the end of this chapter could be usefully and 
intelligently presented by music educators as a part of their programs of 
teaching international understanding through music. In order to do this, 
however, there would need to be some study undertaken by the teachers 
regarding the origin of this music. 


SHOULD WE Expect STupENTs To “ENyoy” Music oF OTHER COUNTRIES? 


The second question “How can music be used to teach international 
understanding” is also necessarily concerned with whether we should ex- 
pect students to enjoy the music of other parts of the world and to what 
extent they should know something about the background of this music. 
The good teacher will probably caution against too much insistence on 
this business of enjoyment. He will make the following substitution: 
“Should we expect the students to hear,” or even better, “Should the stu- 
dents be given an opportunity to hear.” 


SHOULD THE STUDENTS AS THEY HEAR Music oF OTHER COUNTRIES KNOW 
SOMETHING OF ITS BACKGROUND? 


Herein lies another rich opportunity not only in the direction of inter- 


national understanding but also in the direction of integration in a school 
itself. There is no subject in the school curriculum which has a more 
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natural pipe line to the other subject fields than music. Why then should 
not the music teacher draw on and contribute to the resources of his 
colleagues, the teachers of other subjects, as he deals with international 
relations and international understanding—the history teacher, the art 
teacher, the teachers of languages (a field filled with magnificent oppor- 
tunities for co-operation) , yes, the teachers of sciences, English, speech, 
teachers in the audio-visual .aids departments, dramatics and physical 
education? Together with his colleague teachers in other fields, the music 
teacher can give the boys and girls the “background” for the music they 
are given an opportunity to hear and perhaps perform. The music 
educator also has a glorious opportunity to be part of a total school 
program devoted to teaching international understanding through school 
assemblies, and, incidentally, with the students not alone as passive 
audiences but as active participants. 


Is THERE A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INTERNATIONAL .RELATIONS AND 
INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS? 


Right here is as good a time as any to make the distinction between in- 
ternational relations and intercultural relations. Too many people think 
of intercultural relations as being international in character. As everyone 
knows, intercultural relations can be international, but there are many, 
many instances (less now than formerly, it is true) right here in the 
United States where we have outstanding illustrations of intercultural 
relations. Take our strong minority groups on the iron range in Min- 
nesota and farther south in the same state the Scandinavian minority 
groups. This writer can remember very well a great deal of intercultural 
relations in high-school days in Minnesota—and thanks to some good 
teachers, we learned about Finland and we felt about Finland because 
the Finnish students were encouraged to bring their songs to school, so 
to speak. The Finnish songs taught us by our schoolmates were as im- 
portant to us in our music program as was the fine art music we sang and 
played. There was not only considerable integrating between and by 
teachers and students but the school was the center of community inte- 
gration as well, with the music of the homes of these minority groups 
playing a unifying role to be sure. This type of intercultural opportuni- 
ties still exists in many parts of the country. 


To Wuat Extent SHOULD WE Try To ATTUNE THE Ears OF CHILDREN 
To Music WHICH Is QuITE DIFFERENT FROM THAT OF THE 
WESTERN WorRLD? 

Still pursuing our question of “How can music be used to teach interna- 
tional understanding,” some answer should be given to a typical recurring 
inquiry we hear nowadays as to whether we should actually try to under- 


‘stand the music of the Orient. There are several approaches which would 


tend to answer this question, some indirect, to be sure, with which we shall 
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deal. Perhaps a direct answer, at least in the opinion of this writer, should 
be made first. The answer would be that we should not try to attune the 
ears of our children to any kind of music that the ears of the children 
do not normally receive and react to, but the students in our schools 
should be given an opportunity to hear music of all kinds from all parts 
of the world. 

In the summer of 1955 a performance of Chinese opera and ballet 
presented by the Peoples Republic of China was attended in Paris, and 
it was my privilege to be seated in the midst of a large group of 
secondary-school children from France. The music and the instruments 
were one hundred per cent Oriental, as was the presentation of the ballet. 
I was interested in literally watching the ears—and eyes—of those children 
attune themselves to a music and ballet not one of them had heard 
before. Nor had there been any orientation previously undertaken by 
their teacher because this was the premiere performance in Paris. 

At the conclusion of the performance, the children were the first to 
give rising plaudit to the performers. This illustration is given not for the 
purpose of the advocacy of international understanding based on dia- 
metrically opposed ideologies. Be that as it may, the combination of prac- 
tically all of the arts on that occasion proved the competence of the 
arts and their power in reducing tensions and removing barriers. On the 
following evening the premiere performance in Paris of Oklahoma was 
attended, and we wonder if serious music exchange between the United 
States and France, or perhaps we should say fine art music exchange, ever 
communicated more effectively or as effectively. 

What we are aiming to advance here is that the teacher's role in the 
teaching of international understanding is predominantly important from 
the standpoint of creative teaching and that it is necessary for the teacher 
not to come between the students and their personal reception of the 
music itself—and the absolute necessity for creativity and resourcefulness 
of the teacher of international understanding. This means a good bit of 
widening of horizons and opening of doors, figuratively speaking, without 
accompanying preconceived professional prejudices. 


Wuat Music CAN BE USED To TEACH INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


This third basic question implies that there may be forthcoming a list 
of pieces and books containing music. Such a list will not be included in 
this chapter. Furthermore, it is not necessary since we in the United States 
already have an abundance of music and books containing music of other 
lands. It is not the lack of materials which is a barrier to the teacher of 
international understanding through music. What has been the chief 
deterrent to an expanded program is the lack of know-how in this respect 
not only here in the United States but also in many other countries due te 
the fact that international understanding and international relations afe 
relatively new fields of activity for the arts. 
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Is THERE ANY INTERNATIONAL Music REALLY UNDERSTANDABLE BY ALL? 


We have heard this query from time to time. At the risk of being pre- 
sumptuous in attempting an answer to this question, it is probably safe 
to say that there is a mere handful of people in the world who are bi- 
musical or multi-musical in the sense that we use these terms. One 
trained in the fine art of European music may have heard a lot of Japanese 
music, for example, but does not really understand it in the sense that he 
understands European music? On the other hand, using the word under- 
standing in a loose sense, or better yet, substituting for understanding 
words such as “react to,” “being interested in,” or even “amused by,” we 
are safe in saying that music “gets around” much easier than a language. 
What about the millions of discs of hillbilly music exported by the 
United States each year? And what about the twenty million harmonicas 
sent all over the world from the little town of Trossingen, Germany, each 
year? Millions of jazz records go to Latin America, to Turkey, to every- 
where. 

STUDENTS SHOULD HEAR MUSIC FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD? 

Music educators in the secondary schools are well advised to overlook 
no opportunities to give their music students—and all of the students in 
the schools— (for the teaching of international understanding through 
music belongs to all the students and not alone to students in organized 
music groups) an opportunity to hear music from countries all over the 
world. As stated previously, music of many countries is already here in 
abundance. 

If music is unavailable and desired, then contact with international 
governmental organizations such as the Pan American Union and UNEsco 
will be found to be helpful. Inquiries can be directed to the Cultural 
Relations Officers of Embassies of the various countries in Washington, 
or to the Cultural Relations Officers of the United States Embassies in 
other countries—or to the Ministries of Education of other countries. The 
offices of the Department of Music of the National Education Association, 
the Music Educators National Conference, have many contacts with 
musicians and music educators in many other countries. And it might be 
noted that the mere process of such research and investigation, undertaken 
by music teachers themselves, can widen the horizons of international 
understanding. 


SHOULD Our AMERICAN Music BE INCLUDED IN PROGRAMS OF TEACHING 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH Music? 

Before leaving the question of “What music can be used to teach inter- 
national understanding,” perhaps a few comments should be directed to 
the point of whethér students should study the music of this country as a 
part of the teaching of international understanding. Generally speaking, 
this is recommended because it is logical and desirable. The study of the 

‘music of the United States—composed, popular, folk, and jazz—is a fasci- 
nating project for students who at the same time receive a unique insight 
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into the history of our country. While there is still a tremendous em- 
phasis on European music in the schools in the United States, it is signifi- 
cant that for the last fifteen to twenty years there has been constant in- 
crease in emphasis on the use of our music in the schools, composed and 
folk. Recently some attention and recognition has been accorded to jazz 
as an art form and as a part of the music education program in the schools, 


To Wuat Extent Is Music A SYMBOL OF A GROWING WorLD COMMUNITY? 

Apart from the three basic questions discussed above, there are a few 
additional observations which might be made and which might be appli- 
cable to a program of teaching international understanding through 
music. One could raise the question as to what extent music is a symbol 
of a growing world community. This is a difficult question. The phono- 
graph industry, and to a lesser extent the radio, are without question 
making the music of the Occident known to the whole world. To what 
extent the music has had reactions, or rather what the reactions in the 
Oriental minds may be, is anyone’s guess. Whether our music becomes 
associated in Oriental minds with imperialism, colonialism, and all the 
ills and frustrations that tan- and dark-skinned people have felt against 
Europe and America, or whether it becomes associated with Point Four, 
aid to famines, devastated areas, the American touris spending money, the 
luxuries of American life, is still problematical: There are an infinite 
number of turns these reactions can take. However, it is safe to say that 
music is contribution willy-nilly to the concept all over the world that 


no part of the world is actually able to live apart from any other part of 
the world. 


EXCHANGE OF Persons—Music EpuCATORS AND Music STUDENTS 


This chapter would not be complete without mention of the important 
subject of the exchange of music made by students as well as the exchange 
of persons in the field of music education, both teachers and students, 
as extremely effective media in the teaching of international understand- 
ing. Thanks to the American Junior Red Cross, the Music Educators 
National Conference (a Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion,) has been given an opportunity for the past several years to partici- 
pate in a project involving the preparation of albums of recordings made 
by students in our elementary and secondary schools. These records have 
included every aspect of music education, and, in addition, many of the 
records include introductory comments by the students themselves. The 
records have been sent through the Junior Red Cross to chapters in coun- 
tries overseas—east, west, north, and south. This has by no means been @ 
one-way traffic. In return, records have been made by the school children 
of New Zealand, Norway, Ireland, Germany, Scotland, and many other 
countries for mailing to the United States. 

This writer happened to go to a young peoples’ get-together one evening 
way up in the tip of Norway—in Tromsa—and my visit was comp: 
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unexpected. How gratifying it was to find this group of Norwegian teen- 
agers listening to our Rochester, New York, All-City Choir of teenagers, 
because one of the Red Cross albums had found its way to the land of the 
midnight sun. 

The exchange of teachers an: students in the field of music education is 
very important and contributes greatly to international understanding. 
Leaders in music education who have gone to other countries and who 
have come from other countries to the United States have paid great 
dividends in international understanding. Countless evidence could be 
given to substantiate this claim. The most recent was a German music 
educator who came to the United States for a forty-five day visit. He con- 
ducted a high-school choir in Arlington, Virginia, and talked with the 
boys and girls about Germany and German boys and girls in his choir. 
He conducted the choir in one of the large universities in a number by a 
contemporary German composer. He took a class of twenty-five fourth- 
grade pupils from an elementary school in St. Louis and gave a demon- 
stration of creative approaches to music teaching in Germany before seven 
hundred music educators. In his audience were also thirty music educa- 
tors from eighteen other countries who had come to St. Louis to attend the 
Music Educators National Conference Golden Anniversary meeting—an 
illustration of bi-lateral and multi-lateral international relations. In those 
forty-five days, through the medium of music and its own natural com- 
municability, literally thousands of United States boys and girls, music 
teachers and citizens had a contact which endeared them to the country 
of the German visitor. As an extra dividend to this experience, the 
German visitors made arrangements for the reception of the North Fulton 
High School Choir from Atlanta, Georgia, in Germany in June, 1956, in 
concert and on the radio. 

In conclusion, therefore, we can be satisfied that there are certain 
irrefutable facts relative to music and internationa! understanding, parti- 
cularly in reference to the schools: (1) music is getting around the world; 
it is more mobile than at any other point in history; (2) music is a power- 
ful force for the communication of ideas, positive and negative, and can- 
not be isolated from its effect on people; (3) the system of education in 
the United States is unique from the standpoint of the inclusion of music 
as a part of the general education of boys and girls; (4) the music educa- 
tors and the administrators in the schools in their roles as teachers and 
citizens have the opportunity and the responsibility of utilizing the music 
program in the schools as an important instrumentality in the teaching 
of international understanding. 
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Chapter 10 


HOW CAN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


HELEN W. HAZELTON AND CHARLES C. COWELL 


a TODAY'S world, political idealogies often differ radically from 
country to country, acting as barriers to international understanding. 
Fortunately, however, there: are other elements in each country and 
culture which can serve as bridges between the peoples of the world. 
Among these are the games, dances, and sports. Even though they may 
differ from nation to nation and sometimes even within nations, they are 
readily understood by outsiders and can be used to draw people together 
rather than to separate them. 

In recent months there have been many examples of the promotion of 
international understanding through the exchange of persons performing 
the games, dances, and sports of their own countries or taking part in 
games, dances, and sports which have become international in nature. 
Outstanding among these exchanges have been the visit of the Martha 
Graham Dancers to the Far East; the Olympic Games, the tour of the 
American Olympic Decathlon champion, Bob Mathias, to the Near East; 
the New York Yankees playing baseball in Japan; Russia and France's 
basketball teams; the Kabuki Dancers from Japan interpreting this art 
form in the United States, and the tour of the Swedish Gymnastic Team 
in our country. These events and others like them have served as antidgges 
to provincialism and as aids to international understanding. As G. 
Howland Shaw has pointed out, “Cultural exchange among peoples is 
the shuttle that weaves the common life of mankind.” 
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The opportunities for secondary-school pupils to participate in such 
cultural exchanges are still quite limited. How, then, can health and 
physical education teachers promote international understanding through 
games, dances, and sports in the day-to-day experiences of junior and 
senior high schools? What are the pre-suppositions or inferences basic to 
the development of attitudes favorable to international understanding? 
How can such teachers stimulate young people to reconstruct their values, 
re-think and re-examine their philosophies? How can we stimulate young 
people through health and physical education, athletics and related activi- 
ties to a greater active interest in the world as a community? As already 
implied, dance, games, and sports represent the most “common denomina- 
tors” of culture, hence they can be unifying factors. How can we find and 
use their unrealized potentialities for changing attitudes, knowledge, and 
understandings in human relations on an international scale? 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE AREA OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
CHANGING ATTITUDES AND DEVELOPING A WIDER FEELING OF 
KINSHIP WITH ALL PEOPLE 


Intercultural and international education may easily permeate health 
and physical education activities because of the reality of the human rela- 
tions inherent in them. Briefly, some of the basic principles are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Children are socialized by learning the ways of the group, becoming 
functioning members of it, acting according to its standards, accept- 
ing its rules, and, in turn, being accepted by its members. Games 
with their internally consistent set of rules and their prescribed 
penalties form rather early a basic value system which underlies our 
judgment of what is good or bad in citizenship—nationally and in- 
ternationally. Dance, with its emphasis on the contribution of each 
participant to the group form, its heritage of tradition, costume, and 
music, and its opportunity for creative expression, offers a means of 

‘communication through which group understanding is developed. 

. Children grow socially from day to day, developing greater com- 
plexity of social behavior, greater skills in getting along with others, 
and greater self-control. We are born “cultural blank checks.” Our 
intercultural and international attitudes are the result of the organi- 
zed system of expectations and definitions imbedded in our culture. 
School administrators, “Booster” clubs, physical education teachers, 
and athletic coaches can, with concerted action and conscious effort, 
change the system of expectations and definitions. 

. The physical educator is aware of progressive steps in socialization 
through play activities, irrespective of nationality. 

a. The very young child plays alone in solitary fashion and treats 
other children pretty much as inanimate objects. 

b. At about two years children will play side by side but separately 
and non-cooperatively. 
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. By the age of three or four, children will build joint structures 
and there is some co-operative effort. 

. Between the ages of three and five, imaginative play predomi- 
nates and the child plays farmer, elephant trainer, cowboy, nurse, 
or teacher as he assumes the roles of adults about him, and be- 
gins to develop not only a concept of the “self” but a concept 
of what others about him feel, think, and do. 

. In the primary grades, games of low organization in which chil- 

dren rotate roles and functions become prominent. There is the 
chaser (who is “it’) and the chased, the “leader” and the “fol- 
lower.” 
In the intermediate grades, scouting and similar types of large 
general organizations with rituals, symbols, and rules of member- 
ship, together with more highly organized team games and dance 
provide a basis for ‘co-operation, team work, and organization 
necessary in adult community life. 

. At adolescence, group thinking and feeling are prominent in 
highly organized team games. Now, the role of the “generalized 
other,” emphasized by the late George H. Mead, becomes a neces- 
sity for sound adjustment. In order to play any position success- 
fully on a baseball team, for example, the player must under- 
stand the role of all eight other players. He must adjust himself 
to all other teammates and, therefore, consider himself in 
terms of the organized group, the team. Hence, he learns to con- 
trol his behavior and submerge his own “ego” in conformity with 
the demands of an integrated social system. 

. Adult games and sports are based on a system of values or rules 
of conduct by which players guide their behavior. They have 

long been recognized as a means to group unity or “team spirit.” 

The main problem facing the human race is that of getting along with 

one another and learning to work out problems together. The problem 
confronting teachers functioning as social psychologists is the discovery 
of conditions which will change the social behavior of human beings. No 
avenues should be left unexplored. Games, sports, and dance activities, 
as have been indicated, can contribute tremendously to the socialization of 
people. Olympic competition, dance festivals, international golf and 
tennis tournaments, track and field meets, boxing matches, even “channel 
swimming” are readily understood by high-school students and are free 
from the frustration of language barriers. These events, in themselves, 
provide for initiating a broader discussion of people, of training methods, 
and of ways of life which provide interests and understandings quite be- 
yond the “won and lost” column. 

4. Since the fundamental medium for learning in sports, dance, and 
games is big-muscle activity, active and total participation on the 
part of the individual is required in order to derive physical, mental, 
and social benefits. Herein lies the greatest opportunity for effecting 
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changes in attitudes and social behavior. Moreover, participation 
usually takes place in a more informal atmosphere than that found 
in many classrooms, thus allowing more emotional ties which reduce 
tension within the group. Leonard I. Schneider,! a social psycholo- 
gist, says “participative group activity as compared with individual 
activity is associated with more general changes in the response 
pattern of the individual. It is further suggested that a way to 
account for this differential effect is in terms of the presence of 
‘emotion’ or ‘social satisfactions’ or both in group participative 
activity.” It should be pointed out that by “participation” Professor 
Schneider implies providing an opportunity for a group to set its 
own goals and to select activities to attain the goals. Unfortunately, 
in gymnasiums and on athletic fields there are too many teacher- 
dominated activities. This is true also in classroom teaching in other 
subjects. Teachers of health and physical education would do well 
to take note of these findings of social psychologists and specialists 
in group dynamics in order that opportunities for rich learning in 
the area of human relationships which are inherent in many health 
and physical education experiences may be realized. 


Wuat SoME SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES ARE DOING 


Attitude development, like charity, begins at home. Unless the threads 
of fellowship and kin sympathy can be strengthened between various 
racial and cultural groups at home, it is quite unlikely that there will be 
much success in developing international understanding. 

Sports and games have always played an important and often an initial 
role in breaking down social, interracial, and intercultural barriers. A 
few illustrations will suffice to indicate change in attitudes and hope for 
the future. 

1. The fairly recent and rapid desegregation in professional base- 
ball and football leagues has been an important contribution. The 
fact that there are Negroes, Cubans, Venezuelans, Mexicans, and other 
nationalities playing on our baseball teams is indicative of a whole- 
some change in attitudes. “Most Valuable Player” awards and “All- 
American” designations which have gone to Negro players indicate 
that in sports there is little discrimination against talent; that per- 
formance, not color, matters most. 

2. Shortly after the high schools of the national capital desegre- 
gated their schools following the Supreme Court decision, certain 
student groups decided to stay away from classes in protest against 
the new policy of racial integration. Three days later the “rebellion” 
was over; the unsung hero was football. The principal of one high 
school with 419 Negro and 598 white students reminded his student 
body that there was a football game coming up. “You can defy the 


1The Journal of Social Peychology, 1955, Vol. 42, pp. 178-191. 
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Constitution, but don’t cancel our football games!” The insurrection 
turned into a pep rally and an important non-athletic victory had 
been won. Where previous to this, white schools played in Division I 
and Negro schools in Division II and schedules were segregated, this 
past year found Negro and white boys playing as teammates. Further- 
more, there has not been a single “incident” reported in the numer- 
ous hotly contested games. “This is a remarkable achievement in one 
short year, remembering the resistence to integration.” 

3. One of the most remarkable sports projects in the western hemis- 
phere is the “Havalanta” games (for Havana-Atlanta) . The partici- 
pants are over 300 athletes of both sexes from eight to eighteen years. 
Swimming, baseball, volleyball, golf, tennis, bowling are representa- 
tive sports. The trophy, which is more a symbol of international 
friendship rather than victory, is inscribed, “In token of our common 
ideals of sportsmanship and the friendship of our peoples this cup is 
to rest alternately in the cities of Havana and Atlanta.” Dr. Thomas 
McDonough, professor and director of the Division of Physical Edu- 
cation at Emory University, and one of the early collaborators in this 
annual project makes the following comments: “The games are 
primarily a pooled community project. The Northside Kiwanis 
Club of Atlanta is the chief sponsor. Emory University and Georgia 
Institute of Technology have furnished facilities and coaches. All 
events incorporated in the games are predominantly for children and 
youth. Adults may take part in informal athletic and social events. 
There are those of us who always visit the University of Havana, the 
secondary schools of Havana and rural Cuba, and the National In- 
stitute of Physical Education which trains physical education teachers. 
Our children and Cuban children have become fast friends, corres- 
pond with each other, and often visit in each others homes and clubs. 
Our athletes are selected from playgrounds and from our finest coun- 
try clubs. The baseball team, which represented Atlanta this past sum- 
mer, was a group of boys from the Lakewood Boys Club. This club 
is in a low economic level neighborhood. The most unique feature 
of these games is the fact that they are international in scope and 
the participants are for the most part kids.” 

4. Lincoln High School in Cleveland, Ohio, is the International 
Relations Curriculum Center for the public schools of that city. 
Miss Lucille Stoll, the assistant principal in that school, reports an 
outstanding job done by the teachers in international education by 
pervading established subject matter with concern for human rela- 
tionships. The motto of this center is, “World friendship, world 
understanding, and world co-operation must begin at home.” Since 
Cleveland is a racial and cultural cross-section of the world, its 
schools provide excellent laboratories in human relations. Since folk 
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"Reported in “Bob Addie’s Column,” “The Washington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald,” 
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dancing represents the emotions, customs, ceremonies, and festivals 
peculiar to people everywhere, a special effort was made to use this 
natural and vivid medium for teaching and understanding the back- 
ground and characteristics of their neighbors. The physical education 
program, therefore, contained dances from many nations. Discus- 
sions regarding costumes, folk lore, legends, as well as background 
materials were correlated with the dances. An evening program for 
the community was held in the spring. Special programs for United 
Nations Day, National Brotherhood Week, Pan-American Day, 
Columbus Day, and numerous other special occasions have enriched 


. Opportunities for international understanding. 


5. Pittsburgh, whose schools are fairly cosmopolitan, stresses three 
areas where good racial and national understanding are encouraged. 
Director Roberts reports that: “There are twenty-six indoor swim- 
ming pools in the public schools in which race or color is not a prob- 
lem. In all of these schools, students of all races swim together with- 
out questions. The showers of all students are supervised so that 
cleanliness cannot be an issue. The students, who include all races, 
nationalities, and creeds, play together in play days, host and guest 
games, and intramural games, as well as in interscholastic games. Folk 
dances and rhythms of different countries are taught in the girl's 
physical education classes. This helps to give the students a better 
understanding of other nationalities. There have been many pro- 
grams on the theme of ‘Nationality,’ especially in districts where there 
is a mixture of foreign elements.” 


6. Duluth, Minnesota, is primarily a Scandinavian-American com- 
munity. Miss Florence Owens, physical education supervisor in the 
elementary grades, reports as follows: “An inventory of nationalities 
is taken in the classroom and dances of the nations predominating 
are taught. Often a grandmother or grandfather is brought in to 
help. We try to explain to the children that most of our traditional 
rhythms and games came from other countries. This gives them an 
appreciation of their heritage. Being a Scandinavian community, we 
do much with Swedish and Norwegian dances. More often than not, 
the words are sung in the native tongue. If the teacher is Scan- 
dinavian, a grandmother or mother will help.” 

7. A communication from Miss Maisie Hoyt, supervisor of physical 
education in the Denver Public Schools, illustrates very well how 
little is known about the extent to which seeds of international good- 
will dropped here and there may grow. She reports that: “The Den- 
ver Symphony Orchestra has a series of family concerts on Sundays 
each winter using music that the entire family can enjoy. Last year 
they asked the physical education department to co-operate in one of 
thess concerts to be presented during the United Nations Week. We 
presented several Hebrew folk dances that the children had taught to 
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the physical education teacher, an Italian folk dance (Quadriglia 
Contradanze), the Bamboo dance from the South Pacific, and a 
Latvian Dance (Windmueller). 


“The day after the program, a Latvian lady from New York called 
our office and asked how it happened that we chose one of their folk 
dances. I explained that we learned folk dances of all nations and 
that I had seen this one presented by a group of displaced persons 
and had thought it beautiful. She then said that she was the editor 
of a newspaper in New York, serving 2,000 Latvian families, and that 
she was going to write an editorial in her paper stating that ‘even out 
in Denver, Colorado, the children enjoyed learning Latvian dances.’ 


“The Hebrew dances had been taught the children at their church 
and community center and by their parents. They in turn taught 
them to the other children in the school as well as to the teacher. 
While working on this program, I had wondered just how many 
people would realize its significance. We had tried to make the 
children realize why we were emphasizing the music and dancing of 
various countries but had not dreamed that it might make 2,000 
people of Latvian extraction feel more friendly toward Denver, U.S.A. 


“This year our Annual Play Festival is based upon the Olympic 
Games to be held principally in Australia. Our motivation is built 
on the international understanding and co-operation of competing 
countries. The script is being written to emphasize the background 
of the Olympic idea of promoting world understanding by meeting 
in competitive sports.” 

8. In Huntington, Indiana, a city with a population of about 
15,000, the high schools has for the past four or five years raised $650 
to $750 for transportation expenses, has waived tuition and school ex- 
penses, and provided a home for a foreign student to live and study 
in that community. This project was carried on through the Ameri- 
can Field Service International Scholarship Program. The Hunting- 
ton High School has had a boy and a girl from Germany, a girl from 
England, and one from Sweden. In return, they have sent three high- 
school juniors for the summer to Germany and one to Holland. Miss 
Ruth Luther, the high-school physical education teacher, who is in 
charge of the project, writes, “The students from other countries 
talk to the physical education classes telling our students about 
physical education and sports in their country. The one from Eng- 
land demonstrated apparatus work and others taught games which 
were new to us. The Swedish student talked to the health classes 
on ‘Family and Home Life in Sweden’ and ‘Food in Sweden.’ ” 


The health teacher in the Huntington High School says, “As a 
part of the health course we teach the facts regarding the contribu- 
tion of the United Nations. To support this program, we show the 
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film The United Nations at Work which shows the contribution made 
by UNEsco to needy nations. The United Nations program is taught 
as one of the units along with national, state, and local programs.” 


SPECIFIC IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH AND 
PuysIcAL EDUCATION 


The foregoing projects are illustrative of what can be done by teachers, 
supervisors, and school administrators to increase international under- 
standing through the health and physical education programs. Examples 
have been presented of the use of folk dances and games from other 
countries in class instruction and in special school assembly programs, 
the use of play festivals and international contests, and the use of parents 
and students of different nationalities as resource persons. Examples have 
also been given of the integration of dance and music in a symphony 
concert for United Nations Day and of the extending of knowledge of 
world health organizations in the health education classes. 

There are many other opportunities which should be utilized in the 
teaching of health and physical education such as: 

(1) planning co-operative units in the teaching of social studies in 
order that the social, economic, and cultural patterns of other 
countries may be studied while the characteristic folk dances and 
games of these countries are being taught in the physical educa- 
tion classes, 

(2) organizing the unit on Track and Field on the pattern of the- 
Olympic games with a class discussion of the purpose of the origi- 
nal Olympic games and the history of their modern revival, 

(3) showing movies and slides of sports and dance of other lands to 
emphasize the universality of games and dance and to acquaint 
students with unfamiliar sports and dance heritages. 

(4) having posters and interesting bulletin board material calling at- 
tention to exhibitions, performances, movies, radio and television 
programs which feature sports and dance with an international 
aspect, 

(5) discussing in class, articles and pictures in current magazines such 
as the Winter Olympics in Cortina, Italy, in Life Magazine (Feb. 
18, 1956) and “Are We Losing the Olympic Ideal?” by Dr. Charles 
H. Bucher in Sports Illustrated (August 8, 1955) . 

(6) interesting students who are stamp collectors in making a specialty 
of stamps pertaining to sports. Many nations have issued sets 
honoring athletic meets or the Olympic games. 

(7) contributing game equipment as a class, club, or home-room project 
in connection with the American Junior Red Cross International 
Gift Program and/or sending a Care play equipment package for 
children in Europe, the Near East, and Korea— (The cost of the 
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package is $46. It contains six rubber play ground balls, two 
leather soccer balls, two leather volleyballs, and one volleyball 
net.) It should be pointed out in class or group discussion ‘that 
making children happy will help to make them healthy. 

(8) extending the teaching of health from the point of view of the 
individual to include world problems in health. As Madeline P. 
Grant says in her book, Biology and World Health, “No one 
people will be mentally, socially, and physically healthy until all 
the peoples of the world are.” 

(9) discussing in health classes in some detail the work of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) of the United Nations, the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) , another speci- 
alized agency of the United Nations. 


How Can TEACHERS OF HEALTH AND PHysiICcAL EDUCATION BECOME 
More INTERNATIONAL MINDED? 

The extent to which opportunities are made to stress international 
understanding in any given subject matter field, including health and 
physical education, will be in direct proportion to the teacher's own in- 
ternational point of view. The teacher must consciously direct her teach- 
ing to this specific objective or many opportunities will go by default 
through lack of interest on the teacher’s part. Teachers must first become 
international minded themselves. In the field of health and physical edu- 
cation there are many ways of doing this as follows: 


(1) using a summer vacation or a sabbatical year for travel and study 
in foreign countries. Many colleges and universities have study 
projects in foreign countries carrying graduate credit in health 
and physical education. 

(2) applying for an exchange fellowship in health and physical educa- 
tion under the International Educational Exchange Program. 


(3) attending International Conferences in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. The first International Congress on Health and Physical 
Education for Youth was held in this country in April 1954 
at the Connecticut Valley Colleges. Other International Confer- 
ences held or to be held in the immediate future are: (a) a Con- 
Congress on Physical Education for men and women in Australia 
preceding the Olympic games in November 1955, (b) the Third 
International Congress of the International Association of Physical 
Education and Sports for Girls and Women in London, England, 
July 15-20, 1957. 

(4) attending meetings of the section on International Relations at 
the National Convention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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(5) reading articles about health and physical education programs in 
' other countries in professional journals. 

(6) attending lectures and discussion groups in the local community 
where international affairs are presented. 

(7) making friends with visiting exchange teachers in the school sys- 
tem, regardless of subject matter field, inviting them to visit 
health and physical education classes, and extending the hospi- 
tality of one’s own home. 

(8) urging that the state or city course of study in health and physical 
education include specific suggestions for the developing of inter- 
national understanding in line with those listed in this chapter. 

(9) having health and physical education teachers from other coun- 
tries, who are visiting and studying in this country, speak at local 
state, and district physical education meetings. 


(10) emphasizing in the professional preparation of health and physical 
education majors, the national origins of games and dances and 
providing them with a repertoire of games and dances to be used 
for the specific purpose of furthering international understanding. 


School administrators, supervisors, and teachers of health and physical 
education need to concentrate their attention on the real opportunities 
that exist to influence the attiude of youth toward peoples of other nation- 
alities in the sports, games, and dance program in their schools. Out of 
specific, direct experiences in play activities sufficiently similar in spirit 
the world over, a common language of communication and understand- 
ing can be established. 
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THE FOLLOWING FILMS ARE OF SPECIAL INTEREST: 

Dance Festival (Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th St., New York, 1938.) Dances of 
the Ukraine, Caucasus, Uzbekistan, and Armenia performed by contestants at the 
International Dance Festival at London. 

The Fable of the Peacock. (Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th St., New York, 1950.) 
Authentic music and dance of East India. Authoritative portrayal of the dance of 
India as ceremonial and as entertainment. 

Folk Dances. (Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 47th St., New York City, 1944.) Advanced 
technique in folk style by the “State Ensemble of the Folk Dance.” 

Norwegian Folk Dance. (American Film Registry, 24 E. 8th St., Chicago, Illinois, 
1945.) 

Yoshi No Yama. (Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th St., New York City, 1951.) 
Classical Japanese dance; excellent source material for authentic Japanese ritual. 

The Conchers Dancers of Mexico. (Perry-Mansfield, 15 West 67th St., New York City, 
1953.) Part I gives socio-economic background for Part II which features the ritual 
ceremonies culminating in the Fiesta, the Shrine of Guadalupe. 

National Folk Festival. (UW—Govt, 1949). Sound, black and white, in three parts. 
Produced by U. S. Army for use in occupied areas. All parts show scenes of folk dances 
performed at National Folk Festival in St. Louis, 1949. 

World Dances. (Fitz Patrick Travel-talks Service, 1932.) 10 min., black and white. 
Produced and narrated by James A. Fitz Patrick, re-edited and re-recorded in 1950. 
Features characteristic dances of peoples of the world in native surroundings. 


Sports 

Camping Together. (Texas Good Neighbor Commission, 1952.) 23 min. sound, color. 
Produced by Foster Studios. Filmed in Texas and Mexico. Depicts friendships between 
boys of United States and Latin American countries. 

Sports Around the World. (Sterling, 1947.) 10 min. sound, black and white. Includes 
boxing, wrestling, and Europe's pre-olympic warmups. 

Sports Around the Globe. (U. W. World-Castle, 1950). Black and white. Pictures a 
variety of sports in France, Italy, England, Austria, Spain, and Japan. 

French Sport, Lynn Mettler, 119 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. An interesting 
film showing development of physical education in France. Made in France and in the 
French language. 


Health Education 

Health in Greece. (UN Film Division, 1953.) Sound, black and white. Shows assistance 
given to Greece by various agencies of the UN to alleviate widespread poverty, sickness, 
and suffering after World War II. 

Ancient Curse. (UW-Govt., 1952.) Sound, black and white. Produced by the U. S. 
Department of State. Emphasizes the importance of international co-operation in extend- 
ing health benefits throughout the world. Explains the work of the World Health 


Organization. 





























Chapter 11 


HOW CAN HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


KATHERINE R. ConaFAy® 


: is an old Chinese proverb which says, “If there is righteousness 
in the heart, there will be beauty in the character. If there is beauty in 
the character, there will be harmony in the home. If there is harmony 
in the home, there will be order in the nation. If there is order in the 
nation, there will be peace in the world.” “Harmony in the home—peace 
in the world” keeps ringing in my ears as I think of the role homemaking 
education has in developing an understanding of the people of the earth. 

One's heart beats faster at the thoughts of the role homemaking educa- 
tion can play in education for international understanding. Teachers 
of homemaking can help boys and girls understand themselves, their 
families, and those with whom they work and play; acquaint them with 
the contributions other countries have made to the beauty, health, and 
comfort of their homes; enlighten them as to the world’s basic problems 
in food, clothing, and shelter; provide opportunities to learn how families 
live in other countries; assist classes in science, history, and language as 
they study other nations; develop abilities for effective visiting and living 
abroad; and encourage participation in organizations promoting interna- 
tional understanding. 

Let's look at a normal homemaking class in a good average American 
school. The junior high girls and boys are self-centered. Their main in- 
terest is in themselves—how they look, how they are accepted, what they 
want, and what their group is doing. The high-school boys and girls are 
trying to adjust to a grown-up world, to make and hold a place in their 
group. They are living in a world that is not always secure for them. 
They elect home economics for so many reasons: they want to cook or 
sew; they like to work with home furnishings; they baby-sit and feel the 
need for training in child care; they are thinking of marriage or of a 
career in one of the many vocations open to trained home economists. 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Beulah Coon of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Mrs. Mary Hawkins, Editor of the Journal of Home Economics, 
Dr. Harold Wilson, Principal of the Wakefield (Virginia) Junior-Senior High School, 
and two homemaking teachers who gave valuable suggestions on this chapter. 

Katherine Rogers Conafay is Supervisor of Homemaking Education in the Arlington 
County Public Schools, Arlington, Virginia. She is also National Secretary of the Home 
Economics Department of the National Education Association. 
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How then do we take these natural, normal interests of youth and stimu- 
late others of importance? How can we broaden their feelings to include 
people who are different and yet so similar? How can we help prepare 
these young people for accepting, living, and working with others? It is not 
an easy task, nor do we always attain the full measure of success as we 
attempt to interest youth in the way others live. The smallest success, 
however, is rewarding and the change of a single attitude is a step forward. 


UNDERSTANDING ONE'S SELF AND SURROUNDINGS 


Developing understanding has long been a basic goal of the home- 
making education program in the United States. The major emphasis is 
on recognizing the interests and meeting the needs of individuals as they 
relate to home and family life. Believing that education should help 
people attain satisfying personal, family, and community life, home- 
making education offers the opportunity for enriched understanding 
of human relationships and the development of skills related to home- 
making. Teachers are trained in food, clothing, home furnishing and 
management, in child care, and in family relationships. Facilities are 
available for actual production and evaluation in those areas where 
managerial and manipulative skills are a part of effective living. In our 
world with its many facets and changes, it is not possible for homes 
always to help young people prepare fully for the type of homes they 
will have or the situations they will face in adjusting to people from 
many lands. 

Understanding of one’s self and one’s family, friends, and neighbors 
can so richly be demonstrated in homemaking classes as boys and girls 
plan, buy, prepare, and serve food. Their likes and dislikes are problems _ . 
to face and solve; the cost of food is a fact to cope with; the way it is 
prepared is revealing; the way it is served becomes important. The ex- 
perience of eating together and the time consumed in preparation are 
opportunities to learn to understand people as well as to develop abilities 
in manipulation and management. 

Boys and girls, as they observe in a nursery school, as they read or tell a 
story to a three-year-old, as they discuss their experiences with smaller 
brothers and sisters or the “small fry” they “sit” with, are beginning 
to understand themselves and how to “get along with others.” 


UNDERSTANDING THE CONTRIBUTION OF OTHER COUNTRIES TO 
Home LIFE IN THE U.S. A. 

Some of our richest experiences in international understandings might 
never be labeled as such, but simply be a part of the planned experiences 
to help boys and girls in reaching some goal they set for themselves. For 
instance: A class of boys and girls in senior high school had asked a chef 
from one of the more successful community restaurants to visit their class 
and give a demonstration on the preparation and carving of meat. None 
of them knew the chef (even though the teacher did) ; they only knew 
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that this restaurant served the best meats and the most wonderful bread 
and pastry in town. When the guest appeared on Monday morning, he 
was a delightful fellow with sparkling blue eyes, a chuckle that warmed 
their hearts, and the appearance of a picture-book chef in his tall white 
cap and immaculate apron. 

Bert was from Sweden. He spoke English well, but with an accent, and, 
of course, he was sometimes at a loss for just the right word. He 
the demonstration on meats. He taught simply and well what to look for 
when buying meat; how to care for it until it was to be prepared; the 
utensils to use in its preparation; what it means to broil, to fry, to roast; 
how to season meat. And then Bert broiled to perfection the steak he had 
carefully selected, placed it on a heated platter, decorated it with parsley, 
and with the pride of an artist set it before his youthful audience. Without 
ado! Bert then took a carving set and carved the meat. By the time the 
bell rang, he had the class completely captivated. They had learned what 
they wanted to know. He had established his ability to impart to others 
the subject of which he was master. The class said to him, “Couldn't you 
come back tomorrow and show us how you make your wonderful breads?” 
“Not tomorrow,” said Bert, “but next Monday. Yes, that’s my day off.” 


The next Monday Bert, having established rapport with his young and 
new-found friends, returned to answer their eager questions. As he 
kneaded dough and shaped rolls, Bert told in an unassuming way of his 
life in Sweden, of his education in France and Germany and Denmark 
to be a chef. He spoke of the cleanliness of Sweden, of the fun he had in 
Switzerland, of his desire to come to America. He told of the sadness of 
losing his wife and the loneliness that brought him to this country. As 
he opened an oven door and took out a pan of rolls as light as feathers, 
Bert told of how he had prepared these same rolls for both President 
Truman and Charlie McCarthy. 

The class had learned not only a technique of cooking and carving meat 
and a method of making bread—they had formed many new ideas about 
people in other countries. They had had the rich experience of being 
taught something they wanted to know by a person from another land. 
They had learned how similar a Swedish chef is to our own good cooks. 


As we seek to establish values, it is easy and natural to help young 
people appreciate how much other people have shared with us the beauty 
and the good of their countries. Many articles in daily use in our homes 
came to us from other cultures. 

Some months ago a young English homemaker was being welcomed in- 
to a small community. To make conversation, one of the American guests 
said to her, “And how do you like living in the United States?,” to which 
she replied, “I love it.” Then hesitatingly she added, “But it is so confus- 
ing.” The embarrassed young woman answered, Yes. In America there is 
so much good from which to choose. All my married life I've longed for a 
set of English china, and in England it could not be bought. Here I can 
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choose from a dozen different designs. In one of your fabulous markets I 
saw more meat in one visit than I had seen in all my life before. I find 
I can’t decide, in the presence of so much, which china I'd rather have, or 
which meat I should buy.” What a natural for a homemaking class! 

Developing an appreciation of English china, of Scottish plaids and 
woolens, of Dutch tulips and Danish cheese, of French design in clothing 
are all small but important ways an alert homemaking teacher ties our 
country closer to others. In this way she develops appreciation and grate- 
fulness to so many who have done so much to make the United States such 
a wonderful country in which to live. 


Basic WorRLD PROBLEMS IN FAMILY LIFE 

Every country has its patterns of family life. Many of these patterns 
are similar. We all live in houses, eat food, wear clothes, work and play 
with people. Some countries have more intensified problems than others 
—they have more families who are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. There 
are countries where there is enough food for people to be well-fed, but 
not enough money for those who are hungry to buy food. There are 
countries where some people are undernourished because they do not 
know what to eat, and there are some people in some countries who eat 
too much. There are problems in housing that all nations face: enough 
houses for decent living, houses that are safe and sanitary, homes that are 
easy to keep and economical to maintain and attractive and comfortable to 
live in. 

Clothing has its place too in the basic problems of family living that 
we face. Perhaps it is one of the United States’ biggest problems—unique 
in that we are so clothes conscious, we have so much “from which to 
choose,” and our climate varies so from season to season. 

One of the most paramount family life problems all nations face today 
is that of relationships within each family, each community, and each 
nation and with individuals of one nation to another. The problems we 
accept in food, clothing, shelter are all intensified by other factors—differ- 
ences in languages, religions, and traditions. These too influence the 
progress made in solving problems of any nature. 

The contribution homemaking education has to offer to boys and girls 
in secondary schools of the United States in recognizing and understanding 
these problems has its limitations. Teachers are not always well-informed 
themselves in the many different ways families live. There is not an abun- 
dance of accurate, usable material for them geared to the homemaking 
program, although more is being prepared all the time. 

As our world becomes smaller and our interest in other parts of the 
globe becomes greater, homemaking education must extend our horizons 
to the homes of others as we strive to find ways to improve our own. This 
we can and must do by providing opportunities for the youth to whom 
we are responsible to know the many ways people live around the world. 
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UNDERSTANDING Ways OF LIVING AROUND THE WORLD 


Too often in attempting to create interest in another country we em- 
phasize differences to the point that we make people appear “queer” and 
unreal. Take, for example, many of our tourists who return with reams of 
lovely colored pictures. They tend to show the dung cakes of India, the 
clothes being washed in a stream in Isreal, the little boys running around 
in shirts and no pants in South America. We see pictures of shoes lined 
outside the temples, the family sitting on the floor in Japan, and the baby 
on its mother’s back in China. We see people in many countries carrying 
baskets or jugs on their heads. Unless we interpret pictures or help pupils 
to interpret them, we never develop understanding—we simply absorb a 
fact. 
Whether practices are caused by poverty, by custom, by lack of knowl- 
edge, by climate, by religion, or simply by choice needs to be understood 
by boys and girls. Some of our habits in the United States are hard for 
others to grasp, too. After all, is there any more reason for us to think 
it is disrespectful to go to church bare-headed than bare-footed? Do we 
know how much more comfortable it is to have a baby fastened securely to 
our back than to carry it on our hip? Have we tried walking with “things” 
on our heads instead of in our arms? Have we thought how much cooler 
it is in warm climates to sleep in a hammock instead of a bed? how much 
less work and space it requires to sit on the floor instead of on chairs? 
and how shocked many foreign people are at our strapless dresses and 
brief bathing suits? 

The way people live in any part of the world, be it the United States 
or Africa, young people need to understand why they live as they do. 
Just as many foreigners believe that Americans from the states are a 
rich, fun-loving, gadget-minded people so we tend to think of other coun- 
tries in terms of peculiarities instead of similarities. Women of India 
once held a much higher position than we feel they do today. Because 
of wars a thousand years ago and the fears that followed, they were kept 
secluded and protected—maybe because they were felt to be so important 
and were so dearly loved. It is appalling that only nine per cent of 
Indian women are literate—but it is revealing too. What would our 
homes be like if our mothers could not read? 

The houses of Japan, it is true, are not always of “brick and stone” 
but they are liveable, in many cases beautiful, and there is sense to enter- 
ing such homes without shoes. 

Many of our neighbors eat rice instead of potatoes and fish instead of 
meat. Why? Because food must be imported and rice can be shipped 
much more easily than potatoes, or else rice is raised in that country and 
can be stored easier, It also has more nutritive value. 

Two women from Indonesia did much to create interest in a junior 
high-school homemaking class when they visited the school. For the visit 
they wore parts of their native costume. As they ate brownies and drank 
fruit punch served by the eighth-grade homemaking class, the visitors told 
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how the fabrics of their costumes were made, what the parts were called, 
why their ears were pierced, and their hair long. They displayed the 
American accessories that went well with their dresses and that they 
liked so much. One visitor was a mother of a teenager. She told of what 
he liked to do for fun and what he studied in school. 

Another school became so enthralled with people from other lands that 
they decided to have their Christmas program on “The Things I Like 
Most About Christmas.” Thirty countries were represented by forty 
different families direct from those countries, who told in illustrated ways 
something about Christmas in their country. The United States took its 
part as one country, with the same amount of time and conditions that 
affected the others. Those whose country does not celebrate the birth of 
Christ described some other religious holiday. 

While stressing the many good and beautiful things of other countries, 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that much of the world is hungry, is in- 
adequately housed, and insufficiently clothed. As we in homemaking 
classes study meal planning, purchasing, production, conservation, and 
consumption of food, we need also to acquaint our youth with F. A. O. 
(Food Agricultural Organization), with Unesco (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organizations) , and with what organiza- 
tions are doing to get modern knowledge far and wide that the ill-fed, 
deprived, and poor may be better fed and have better lives. Much of this 
information can be shared with the school. 


RESOURCES FOR OTHER SUBJECTS 


For years home economics classes have been called upon, too often on 
the spur of the moment, to prepare a Spanish meal for the Spanish class 
or make a costume for a Latin play. The assumption is that “it is such 
good experience.” How good an experience it is depends on what both 
the homemaking class and the language class really learn. 

It is far more meaningful at the secondary-school level to relate ex- 
periences around foods of another country that we like and have adapted 
to our American way than to serve a typical meal in an untypical setting. 
Spaghetti and pizzas from Italy, crepe suzettes from France, cheese of 
Switzerland, potatoes from Ireland—these can open doors to many under- 
standings of people's likes and dislikes and stimulate interest to pursue 
further the subject of foods. It is of more immediate value to develop 
appreciation of the cashmeres of Scotland or the laces of Belgium as they 
relate to the economy of a country and a contributing factor to American 
life as we use the product today, than to make a costume like Caesar wore. 

If the teachers of history, core, general education, science, or social 
studies plan together at the beginning of the year, it is better for all con- 
cerned. The homemaking teacher can often include in her units on food 
a meal typical of a country being studied in another subject. For example, 
if Turkey is the unit, a typical Turkish meal might be meat, string beans, 
tomatoes and eggs, bread, yogurt, watermelon and grapes. It could be an 











American meal too, except that in Turkey the beans and tomatoes would 
be cooked in olive oil, the meat would be fried in mutton fat, the eggs 
prepared in olive oil and butter, and the yogurt used instead of milk. The 
food is the same for an American meal—but it tastes different because of 
the way it is prepared. Yogurt is something new to learn about. Pilaf 
with tomatoes is a Turkish recipe that both Turks and Americans would 
enjoy. 

As social science or science classes study industry or chemistry, the 
homemaking classes again offer resources. Especially is this true in the 
dress of many countries. What is a sari? How is it made and how is it 
worn? What is the difference between synthetic rayons and pure silk made 
from the silk worms of China, cotton materials used in the homes yet 
made from cotton produced in India? The turbans of the Arabs, the 
Grecian dress, and Indian jewelry all have had influence on the vogues of 
the day. 

In home decorations the Swedish influence on contemporary design in 
furniture and the South American influence on choice of color all might 
well be tied in with demonstrations, illustrative materials, construction, 
and evaluation of other projects from other subjects. There are times when 
emphasis definitely needs to be centered on international understanding as 
a separate and distinct goal—first, when a school has as part of its over-all 
program the developing of international understanding; second, when a 
department has as a special project of its curriculum the study of some 
specific country. Often in either or both of these situations home eco- 
nomics is asked to participate. 


PREPARATION FOR VISITING AND LIVING ABROAD 


One is gratified at the growing student exchange program between the 
United States and countries abroad. Today there are nearly 40,000 stu- 
dents visiting in our country under the sponsorship of educational, 
religious, civic, and veterans’ organizations. These are youth who have 
usually been carefully selected to come to the United States to see for 
themselves how we live, to learn in our schools, to worship in our churches, 
to study our industry, and to experience democracy. 

Robert H. Reid of the International Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association says, “We are constantly impressed with what impresses 
these young people most. It is not so much the bigness of industry, or the 
eficiency of government; it is our home life they find enchanting— 
families who share the responsibilities of living together, fathers and 
sons who can and do cook and help with the dishes, mothers and 
daughters who drive the car or cut the grass. The way families do things 
together in work and play.” 

As these boys and girls come to the United States to learn of us, our 
boys and girls go to other countries to learn how other families live and 
how family life is different and how it is similar. The homemaking classes 
have much to offer in both these situations. They can take advantage of 
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the opportunity to learn from foreign visitors in their schools, and they 
can also use as a motivating factor or as a real project helping American 
boys and girls prepare for a year abroad. Selecting clothes, becoming 
familiar with foods and kinds of meals they will have in other coun- 
tries are all problems they face. Snails may not be any harder to eat than 
shrimp—or raw meat than raw oysters—or rice twice a day than potatoes. 
It is all in what you are accustomed to and what you expect to find. 


Not long ago a young teacher from Germany was a visitor in a home- 
making class. She had been in this country for almost three months. She 
was asked, “Now that you have seen the way Americans live, what has 
impressed you most about us?” To which she replied, ““The way children 
are given choices. I have heard mothers say to three-year-olds, ‘Do you 
want a pink hair ribbon or a blue?’—to adolescents, ‘Are you going to the 
movies with us or are you going to stay at home?’ The way paper is so 
easily discarded. Every time someone throws a piece of paper in a waste 
basket, J mentally reach for it. The electricity that is available to so many 
people in so many places. In Germany,” said our young visitor, “children 
are told what to do, not asked; usable products like paper are never dis- 
carded, and only the well-to-do have electricity.” 


Such remarks may be a real incentive for classes in child are to study 
discipline problems and to decide how much choice children should be 
given and the effect of either extreme on lives, homes, and even govern- 
ment. Americans can learn from other countries how to conserve that 
which we have, be it paper or electricity. Somehow there is more of a 
challenge to be thrifty when we know that other countries think we are 
extravagant and wasteful. In the years to come, many of the boys and girls 
now in high school will visit and live in other countries. Perhaps the 
United States has been criticized more for our social actions abroad than 
for any other one thing. Certainly we can very definitely look to our 
homemaking programs for developing boys and girls into socially accept- 
able people. Unfavorable impressions are created by the tourist who is 
loud and boisterous, who leaves the ship in shorts and a bandana, who 
eats bananas and throws the peelings in the streets, who condescendingly 
drops nickels and dimes into the out-stretched hands of beggars. 


Americans who have lived in, and have loved, other countries, and 
who in turn have been accepted and enjoyed, are usually those who know 
and practice the social graces. They are able to accept the country in 
which they live without giving up their identity as Americans. They 
participate in that part of the community's life which they enjoy. In 
turn, they are enjoyed. They do their share in community projects but 
do not always take the part of leadership. We need not teach our young 
that it is necessary to like everybody of foreign extraction, to approve of 
all the customs of a community of which we find ourselves a part, or that 
we as Americans must take it upon ourselves to change the habits of the 
world. 
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We, in homemaking education, need to provide opportunity for all boys 
and girls to know what is socially acceptable in any country. To shake 
hands in our country is a gesture of friendship—a low bow or curtsy is 
the accepted form in many lands. The freedom with which American 
boys and girls play or work together can be easily misunderstood in coun- 
tries where chaperonage is still a rigid requirement. There are reasons 
for these practices that we can discuss with purposeful meaning in classes 
of relationships. Such social behavior often has implications for basic 
philosophy in home and family life that can well lead into discussions of 
marriage and family living. There are many questions we can pursue in 
establishing what practices in many countries seem to be basic in develop- 
ing a satisfactory family life. Do countries who have a fairly good stand- 
ard of home and family life have problems of our population? of infant 
mortality? of illiteracy? juvenile delinquency? of divorce? of hunger? of 
economic insecurity? of opportunities for education? of freedom to wor- 
ship? 

i. countries think our practice of mothers working and fathers help- 
ing at home is very questionable. They tend to think that everybody works 
to have more gadgets, bigger cars, or better clothes. Mothers working takes 
on a completely different aspect when others learn that, when mothers 
work, children can go to college, and that, when more members of a 
family are employed, a greater closeness may result as they all assume 
responsibilities for family living, including family fun. 

In classes in personal development and social relations, we need to 
study the kind of personalities that make living and working abroad a 
successful and enriching experience, to investigate what field students 
might be capable of entering, the training necessary, the cost involved. 
Teachers must not lose sight of the fact that adolescents respond to the 
appeal of adventure and often have a profound desire to improve the 
world. It is important that these interests and desires be supplemented 
with factual information as to what is involved in planning to live and 
work in another country. 


HoME ECONOMICS ORGANIZATIONS PROMOTING 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


One of the most effective ways of developing international understand- 
ing is through well-organized groups. One such organization is the 
Future Homemakers of America, and New Homemakers (in the Negro 
schools), national organizations with approximately 500,000 girls en- 
rolled in homemaking classes as members. For a number of years the local 
clubs in the secondary schools throughout the United States have con- 
tributed materially to projects of international scope. As a part of their 
efforts to promote international understanding, F. H. A. and N. H. A. 
chapters: contribute to the annual World Christmas Festival; correspond 
with young people in other countries about their homes and families; 
adopt homemaking classes; participate in Unesco gift coupon, through 
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which institutions in other countries can be helped to purchase needed 
equipment and supplies; sponsor “UN Festivals”—at which clothing, 
food, and customs from other lands are demonstrated and explained; 
feature, as part of program planning, guest speakers from other countries; 
give assembly programs; assume responsibility for bulletin boards; act as 
hostesses to school visitors from other lands. These are a few ways the 
future club women, wives, and mothers of tomorrow are promoting a 
better understanding. 


As these young people pursue home economics further as a career, they 
should become familiar with tHe American Home Economics Association 
and learn of its work in promoting international good-will. The Associa- © 
tion, with its lovely, homelike national headquarters in Washington and 

_ its state and district groups throughout the nation, is constantly expanding 
its service in international work. High-school girls interested in pursuing 
further the work of homemaking education in foreign countries may 
find a wealth of material through this organization. A. H. E. A. has not 
only attempted to bifild new attitudes and understandings; it has helped 
to establish home economics programs in schools and colleges, to set up 

_ nutrition institutes, to train teachers and health and social workers. It 

has conducted co-operative canning programs, devised new and better 
ways to preserve foods, improved methods of food preparation and home 
management. Such programs have been carried on in Asia, Africa, and 
the Near East. In this process we in the United States have benefited 
greatly through sharing with professional women of other countries. 


Teachers of homemaking need to point up the many jobs available for 
well-trained home economists abroad. We need to make PTA and com- 
munity groups aware of the home economist’s part in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, in the World Health Organization, in the U. S. 
Office of Education's contribution in counseling, in preparing and in 
participating in developing home economics programs in other countries. 


The contributions of homemaking education in developing interna- 
tional understanding can be made in varying degrees in our schools as 
principals find opportunities for the entire staff to plan together a pro- 
gram that emphasizes world understanding. The homemaking depart- 
ment can often be the heart of a pulsing program. 


We must provide opportunities for youth to understand themselves and 
the families of which they are a part, to learn from other countries that 
we are all similar in many ways, that our differences are not causes for 
disagreements but reasons for understandings and appreciations. We must 
accept others for what they are and be accepted for what we are, not who 
we are. When we in our schools can so allocate the moments of time 
that all of our youth can have this part of education that is necessary in 
developing beauty in character, harmony in the home, order in the nation 
—then we in homemaking education will have shared in attaining peace 
in the world. 
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Chapter 12 


HOW CAN CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Eva M. Dratz AND LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


_ ita are tremendous possibilities for promoting international un- 
derstanding through the co-curricular activities of any junior or senior 
high school in the United States. In fact, the possibilities are so numer- 
ous, so varied, and so rich as potential learning experiences that it some- 
times seems as if these co-curricular activities constitute the major part of 
programs designed to develop international understanding. 

Among the many possibilities a few seem worthy of special mention. 
School-wide action projects can be carried on very effectively as co-cur- 
ricular activities. Dramatic and symbolic projects which stress the emo 
tional element in understanding can be utilized. Assemblies on a wide 
variety of themes and using many different media can do much to foster 
the aims of international understanding. Clubs of all kinds can concen- 
trate on certain aspects of world affairs and international relations clubs, 
Unesco clubs, and similar groups under different names can carry on more 
comprehensive programs. School newspapers, literary journals, and other 
publications can contribute to an understanding of the international 
community and the relation of individuals, communities, and our nation 
to it. Bulletin boards and exhibits on many topics can supplement and 
complement our classroom and nonclassroom activities. Students can work 
with many community agencies as a part of their co-curricular activities. 
Lunch-time programs and the cafeteria have a part to play in any total 
school program of education for international understanding. Counseling - 
of a formal and of an informal nature can do much to foster world- 
mindedness. Trips to conferences and even foreign travel can be en- 
couraged through co-curricular work. 
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clude Introducing Children to the World: In Elementary and Junior High School, World 
Horizons for Teachers, Brazil, Twelve Citizens of the World, and Our Neighbors in the 
Americas. He has traveled in 60 countries. 
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Many of these activities might be a part of the on-going classroom work 
of secondary schools. Classes would undoubtedly be enriched and learn- 
ing enhanced if this were the case. But in the present state of affairs in 
secondary schools many of these activities are shunted off into so-called 
co-curricular activities. Persons responsible for curriculum construction 
might well examine which of the activities now conducted as co-curricular 
experiences might profitably be transferred to regular classes. In the 
meantime such experiences will have to remain a part of the extra- or co- 
curricular offerings of a school. 

So long as secondary schools are geared to college entrance require- 
ments, to state-wide examinations, to grades, and similar practices, how- 
ever, it may be just as well that many of the activities presented in this 
chapter are offered in the relatively free atmosphere of non-classroom acti- 
vities. 

Under our present set-up of schools, such co-curricular practices have 
several outstanding characteristics conducive to good learning. In the 
first place, the fear of grades and the frequently disastrous effects of 
competition for marks are removed. In the second place, students usually 
participate in the selection of topics, problems, and projects of real interest 
to them, a highly important principle of effective learning. There is 
generally more flexibility in such programs with the restrictions of cover- 
ing the course of study or getting ready for a standardized test removed. 
For some unknown reason co-curricular groups tend to use more audio- 
visual materials and action projects than regular classes. It is unfortunate 
that they usually attract largely those who are already interested, but this 
can make learning for those who do participate a much better experience 
than it is possible in classes where those who want to learn are often 
deterred by those who aren't particularly interested. 

Because of these and other advantages, co-curricular activities can pro- 
vide excellent learning experiences for students in the field of interna- 
tional understanding as in other areas. They can be an integral part of 
any school-wide program in this general field. In many schools they can 
serve as an important supplement to the work of regular classes; in a few 
schools most of the work about the world will have to be carried on as 
extra- or co-curricular experiences. Administrators, curriculum specialists, 
and teachers need to give high priority to the examination and support 
of such out-of-class activities as aids to international understanding. They 
can yield large dividends on the investment of time, energy, and resources. 

1. Action projects involving the entire school. In the introductory 
chapter of this volume stress was laid on the importance to learners of 
projects in which they act upon the information they have acquired. 
Some mention was also made of the importance of dramatizing programs 
for international understanding so that the emotional elements are 
brought to the fore. 

Every school should have at least one such school-wide action program 
& year in which everyone participates and in which there is the excitement 
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of working together on a common project. This can build school morale 
as well as foster international understanding. 

The possibilities for such action projects are numerous. The entire 
school may decide to take part in the “Trick or Treat” program of Unicer, 
(the United Nations Children’s Fund,) at Halloween, or in the “Friendly 

” program of the American Friends Service Committee. Many 
schools will want to participate in the current overseas projects of the 
American Junior Red Cross. A school may decide to adopt a child over- 
seas through the Foster Parents Plan or some other group and to raise 
money in a variety of ways to support “their child.” 

Secondary students may become interested in the idea of aid to under- 
developed countries and decide to contribute to one of the many Care 
programs, sending books to a school in another country, a plough to some 
village in Asia or Southeast Asia or another part of the world, or to take 
part in one of the “Heifer Projects” for sending heifers, goats, or chickens 
to Korea, Japan, or some other nation. 

Students in secondary schools are often interested in having a student 
from abroad in their community for a year or in sending someone from 
their school abroad for a few months. Such an interest may become a 
school-wide project, conducted in conjunction with the American Field 
Service or as a part of the School Affiliation Program of the American 
Friends Service Committee. A variation of such plans is the practice of 
some graduation classes to participate in an overseas project in place of 
giving a gift to the high school from which they are graduating. 

Such projects may be carried on in a variety of ways. Often they will be 
directed by the student council or some sub-committee of that over-all 
organization. Occasionally they will be directed by a club, with the 
support of other student organizations. In some instances they may be 
sponsored by the school’s committee on education for international un- 
derstanding directly or through a faculty-student sub-committee. 

One of the most popular projects in which entire schools can participate 
is the “Trick or Treat” for UNicEF, sometimes referred to as “Halloween 
with a heart.” Dressed in their Halloween costumes with UNICEF arm- 
bands, boys and girls go from door to door telling the story of this in- 
ternational organization and collecting pennies, nickels, and dimes which 
will be transformed by the United Nations Children’s Fund into milk, 
vitamins, and life-saving vaccines and medicine for the children of more 
than 90 countries receiving UNicer help. In 1955 more than a million 
American youth in some 6,000 communities raised over a half million 
dollars in this way for the work of UNIcEF. 

A great many of these programs were planned and executed in their 
entirety by high-school students, with a wide variety of activities, depend- 
ing upon the ingenuity of the sponsoring group. In some districts, farm 
youth celebrated with a hayride, with stops en route to ask for help from 
local farmers, ending with a party at the school or local Grange. One 
enterprising high school in Pennsylvania had a special holiday declared 
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for the purpose of shucking corn with the profits going to Unicer. In 
other places Penny Proms were staged for the benefit of UNicer. 

Similar to this is the “Friendly Beggars’ Night” plan of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Either alone or in conjunction with other 
community groups, students can don their Halloween costumes and the 
red-and-black star emblem of the Friends Service Committee and go from 
house to house collecting children’s clothing, sewing materials, and soap 
for use overseas. Before Halloween, newspaper accounts, radio and TV 
“spot announcements,” and other publicity can be prepared by students 
either in classes or in clubs. These two programs combine fun and service 
and change an evening which has all too ofen become a time of destruc- 
tion into an occasion of constructive work for the people of other lands. 

The international activities of the American Junior Red Cross are very 
popular in hundreds of secondary schools and have afforded millions of 
students over the past few years with opportunities for constructive 
service. Boys and girls in high schools enrolled in the Junior Red Cross 
participate not only in community service projects, but also in interna- 
tional relief activities and communication programs designed to increase 
goodwill and understanding of other peoples. 

American Junior Red Cross members fill gift boxes and wooden chests 
with health, educational, and recreational supplies; they prepare paint- 
ings, albums, exhibit materials, and tape recordings of American school 
music—all of these communication projects interpreting American school 
and community life. Through Red Cross international channels, chil- 
dren and youth in other countries receive them and through their Junior 
Red Cross send back similar materials which they have worked on to 
interpret their life. A number of Junior Red Cross high-school members 
are sent each year to Junior Red Cross International Study Centers in 
Europe and the Far East, giving boys and girls from many countries an 
opportunity to work and play together. 

The American Red Cross Children’s Fund, to which junior members 
contribute voluntarily, is another channel through which boys and girls 
promote international friendship. Through this fund, material aid is 
directed to children in times of emergency in both this country and over- 
seas, the national costs of group international communication programs 
are taken care of, and part of the expenses of members attending Junior 
Red Cross international study and training centers are paid. 

Junior Red Cross magazines of many of the Red Cross Societies having 
a junior membership may be subscribed to, thus giving American Junior 
Red Cross members a more complete picture of the activities of the 
41,000,000 members in nearly 70 countries as they work together toward 
building good international relationships. 

Typical of the type of work which such chapters carry on is the story of 
one high school where an exhibit was produced graphically presenting 
the story of their school and community. Prepared by students from 
the entire school, it told the story in maps, paintings, photographs, and 
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short descriptive passages. A few months after they had prepared this 
exhibit, the students received a similar one from Japan consisting of a 
map of the school grounds, miniature kimonos and samples of cloth, 
sketches and drawings of boys and girls, flowers and birds, a hair pencil 
with which the students write and samples of this writing, and many other 
exciting items. With it was a letter of greeting introducing the exhibit. 
It said: 


Dear American Friends: 

We Japanese pupils want to be your friends and so we will show you many kinds of 
things by this Exhibit. Please don‘t forget our everlasting friendship which covered 
the ocean all the way. Let’s unite and make efforts together for the peace of the world. 
Please show Japan by this Exhibit, where our Red Cross Society exists. Our English 
sentences of this Exhibit were written by unripe boys and girls and so there may be 
some mistakes. Please allow us about it. Finally we hope and are awaiting your com- 
munication. Say hello to American good boys and girls. 


Somewhat similar is the work of the School Affiliation Service of the 
American Friends Service Committee which now includes 230 public and 
private elementary and secondary schools. These are located in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, and Japan. This is a continu- 
ing educational experience involving cultural and personal exchanges 
between these schools and their “affiliates” or “partners” in the United 
States. Student and teacher conferences are held in this country and 
abroad. School work, community studies, music, art, and other materials 
are exchanged and occasionally students and teachers are sent from one 
school to its partner institution. 

In such exchanges fund raising is an obvious necessity and provides a 
way for hundreds of young people to participate. Such a fund raising 
program in the San Luis Obispo (California) High School is described by 
one of its teachers in the following words: 


Only superlatives can describe this sale. Perhaps a few notes about its organization 
might be of help. The German School Committee (our partner is the Eberhard- 
Ludwigs Gymnasium in Stuttgart, Germany) invited their parents to an evening meet- 
ing to talk over other ways and means of raising money. The parents of all but one 
of the twenty student members of that committee appeared. They decided upon 4 
rummage sale. Help was recruited from all the parents of the school and from many 
other adults in the community. One father gave his automobile showroom as a storage 
space, loaned trucks to pick up the rummage and threw in an old car as a door prize. 
A dry cleaner cleaned and pressed all items which needed such work. A widow who 
has no money to give offered to iron all items. The owner of a restaurant entertained 
at lunch for two days the people working on the project. The students did almost 
all the work involved in the project, but they had some wonderful help from these and 
other parents and other adults in the community. All told the profit from the sale was 
$1,137 for our scholarship exchange fund. 


The idea of school affiliations is still in its infancy. Why should there 
not be a whole series of affiliations between schools in this country and 
between schools of the United States and other parts of the world? Stu- 
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dents should have opportunities of this kind with their peers in different 
parts of the world throughout all years in school. These might well start 
in the elementary school with affiliations between city and country 
schools or between schools in different parts of the United States. Schools 
might soon add affiliates in neighboring nations or in countries using the 
same language as ours, having cultures which are not too dissimilar, and 
being located near enough that exchanges can be fairly rapid. By the 
junior high-school years, nations in Latin America and/or Europe could 
be added. In the senior high-school years and in colleges, students could 
be engaged in exchanges with schools in Asia and Africa. 

Fortunately an experiment has just started whereby high schools will 
have an opportunity to arrange affiliations with schools in Asia. Known 
as “Classroom Exchange,” this program is being planned by Walter and 
Clarice Ludwig, who are spending the year 1956-1957 in Asia locating 
schools. Dr. Ludwig is a teacher of social studies in the Mamaroneck 
High School (New York) and his wife is a program specialist at the 
Institute of International Education in New York City. 


2. Other school-wide projects. Action projects need not be the only type 
of school-wide activities. One of the best school-wide projects now in 
existence is the Annual High School Contest on the United Nations. 
Sponsored annually by the American Association for the United Nations, 
this contest has been held for thirty years, having started as the League of 
Nations Contest. In the 1956 competition, 30,000 students from 3,000 
schools took the three-hour examination which includes a short-answer 


section and four discussion-type questions. In some schools preparation 
for this examination was an integral part of the class work; in others it 
was conducted as a part of the co-curricular activities. In many places 
there were local prizes and state prizes in addition to the national awards. 


Another type of school-wide project is conducted annually in the Mid- 
wood High School in Brooklyn, New York, where students take part in 
the selection of a person to receive the annual Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial Award. Its purpose is to give annual recognition to a person 
who the students feel carries on the tradition of world brotherhood 
exemplified by the late President. The work is carried on by a school 
Commission which is linked with the student government organization, 
known as the City of Midwood. 

Members of the Commission appear in the fall in all the English classes 
to explain the contest. Names for possible winners are suggested and com- 
piled in a master list. After much discussion by the Commission and the 
student council, three final candidates are selected. Research is done on 
these three candidates and the findings presented to English classes. In 
the spring a school-wide election is held and the winner or his representa- 
tive is awarded a Plaque in a school assembly. Some of the winners in- 
clude Ralph Bunche, Eleanor Roosevelt, Albert Schweitzer, Walter White, 
and Michael Scott. The 1956 winner was Thurgood Marshall, chief 
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counsel of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

The Great Neck High School on Long Island, New York, has developed 
The Blakemore Memorial Fund as a tribute and memorial from the high- 
school students to James Blakemore, a social studies teacher much inter- 
ested in world affairs who was killed in an airplane crash in 1952 in Iran 
while on a Ford Foundation grant to travel, observe, and study in Asia. 
Because of his all-consuming interest in world peace, the students decided 
that the most appropriate memorial would be a library fund which would 
provide the means for the purchase of books in the areas of world peace, 
international affairs, and human relations. A student committee of three 
seniors and a faculty adviser administer the Fund and receive the counsel 
of the school librarian in the selection of books. To date 120 titles have 
been added to the school library. 

A most inclusive project was carried on recently in the Folwell Junior 
High School in Minneapolis under the direction of Malcolm B. Keck, the 
principal, on “The Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” A Junior 
United Nations Organization, composed of two representatives from each 
social studies class, met before school once a week to learn about the 
achievements of the UN and its specialized agencies and to plan programs 
for helping needy children in areas where rehabilitation programs are | 
necessary. Several assemblies were devoted to this over-all theme. Panel 
discussions about the rights of students, the rights of citizens of the com- 
munity, and the rights of the peoples of the world were held. A Negro 
columnist, a Catholic priest, Protestant ministers, and others shared their 
opinions on the rights of people. Movies such as World Without End and 
For All the World’s Children were shown. Radio programs were arranged 
and a TV show was sponsored, showing the activities of the school in 
raising money to buy Unesco stamps which would buy school materials 
for Korean war orphans so that they might have the right to be educated. 
Press conferences were held with Dr. William Mayo of the American 
Association for the United Nations, with Henry Cabot Lodge, Ambassador 
of the United States to the United Nations, with President Van Kleffens 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, and with Miss Muriel 
Jacobsen, Director of the drive for UNEsco stamps in the United States. 
Letters were written by the students to variou: delegations to the United 
Nations and pen pal correspondence was sponsored through the “Plea 
for Peace” organization at the World Affairs Center at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Through such a wide variety of activities, all students in the schools 
were involved and a total approach carried on. 

8. Dramatic and symbolic projects. Students of social psychology are 
agreed that symbols are important in developing a sense of identification 
with institutions. For nations these consist of such items as flags, national 
anthems, buildings, national heroes, and shrines. Gradually similar 
symbols of the international or world community are being developed. 
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These should be used in secondary-school programs to help in the emo- 
tional identification of students with their larger community. 

Schools would do well to make“use of the United Nations flag, the 
World Anthem ( with words by Josephine D. Bacon and music from Beet- 
thoven’s Hymn to Joy) , a world globe prominently displayed in the front 
corridor, and a replica or picture of the United Nations headquarters. 
They should celebrate special days such as Pan American Day, World 
Health Day, and United Nations Day by pageants, festivals, or assembly 


programs. 

Typical of the type of work which all schools should carry on was the 
tenth anniversary celebration of the United Nations in a secondary school 
in Washington, D. C. under the direction of Miss Alice Fairbanks. The 
main approach to this celebration was an assembly program dramatization 
of the book, Let There Be Bread. Augmenting this were posters showing 
life in other countries, discussions of the achievements and problems 
of the specialized agencies of the UN, and bulletin board displays describ- 
ing the activities of the Assembly and Councils. 

A worth-while activity which could involve the entire school would be 
the development of a Hall of World Heroes, with a person selected each 
year by the student body, and a special celebration in conjunction with 
the hanging of this person’s picture in a corridor of the school. Likewise, 
a school might develop a Hall of Flags, similar to the one in the head- 
quarters of the Organization of American States in Washington, D. C. 
The flags could represent all the nations in the world or, in the case of 
schools with many students born abroad, those of countries from which 
students in the particular school have come. 

Plays, pageants, and other dramatic presentations need to be used in 
secondary-school programs on international understanding. Teachers 
will find some suggestions in this volume in the chapter by Wanda 
Mitchell, and they can obtain plays from such sources as Plays, Inc. in 
Boston, the American Association for the United Nations, and the 
specialized agencies of the UN. 

4. Assembly programs. Assembly programs have several advantages as 
another place in the school program where education for international 
understanding can be conducted. In schools where the program is not 
strong in the classes, this can be one of the chief centers for such educa- 
tion and, in schools where much is being done in regular classes, assem- 
blies can supplement this work and add color and drama to it. Assemblies 
can call upon the talent, too, of the entire school rather than of a single 
class or club, and they can save much valuable time occasionally by the 
showing of films, for example, to an entire group rather than to indivi- 
dual classes. { 

The nature of such assembly programs must of course be determined 
by the needs of a particular school. The possibilities are extremely varied 
and numerous. Films on world problems, on individual countries, and 
on the United Nations and its agencies can be shown. Forums and panels 
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of students can be used, and students from abroad can sometimes be in- 
cluded in panels or round tables. Plays and pageants can be staged. 
Special days can be celebrated. Music of other nations can be sung and 
played by the school orchestra or band or by visiting artists. Dances can 
be performed by students or visitors skilled in the dances of other parts of 
the world. Games can be performed by health and physical education 
groups. Choral speaking of the Preamble to the United Nations Charter, 
the Declaration of Human Rights, or other world documents can be un- 
dertaken. Modern General Assemblies of the UN can be staged. Excerpts 
from musicals such as “Lost in the Stars” (based on Allan Paton’'s book 
on South Africa, Cry the Beloved Country) can be staged. 

Too often assembly programs are hit-and-miss affairs, hurriedly thrown 
together. Better results are usually obtained where an all school com- 
mittee on world affairs or international understanding is asked to take 
charge of an assembly once a month or where a faculty-student com- 
mittee in charge of assemblies works out a year’s program emphasizing 
one or two areas of the world or one or two major topics for this part of 
the yearly assembly program. 

In the April 1956 issue of The News Letter from the Audio-Visual 
Laboratory of Ohio State University, Dr. Edgar Dale suggests that “No 
high school should go through a current year without an assembly pro- 
gram on atomic power—making use of such films as Atomic Energy pro 
duced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, One World or None distributed 
by Film Publishers Inc., Report on the Atom produced by the March of 
Time, or the United World film, Unlocking the Atom. Among other 
films which he recommends are World Affairs Are Your Affairs, Asian 
Earth, Angoti: Story of an Eskimo Boy, Turkey—Key to the Middle East 
and Understanding the Swiss. There are scores of others worthy of con- 
sideration for such programs. 

The New Lincoln School in New York City has made considerable use 
of assemblies as part of a school-wide program in education for interna- 
tional understanding. They have found that few assemblies are as thrill- 
ing and as capable of generating a feeling of international understanding 
as talks by faculty and pupils on countries they have visited. One student 
who had a thrilling trek across Asia provided an exciting and highly per- 
sonalized account of life along the route of her journey. A teacher who had 
spent a year in Japan showed slides which captured much of the flavor 
of “her” country. A Turkish folk singer supplied by the Turkish Informa- 
tion Service and a performer doing the “Noh” dances of Japan, provided 
by the Japan Society, were outstanding. Twice during the year, documen- 
tary films on the work of the United Nations were shown. One assembly 
* recently featured an original poem on international relations written by 
a student and performed as a highly exciting choral reading. 

The George School in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, also makes use of 
assemblies to foster international understanding. For several years it has 
used either the regular assembly periods each day or specially programmed 
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meetings to contribute to their efforts at international education. Fre- 
quently a member of the faculty gives an interpretive talk on some phase 
of the problems faced by the United States in international relations. 
This is supplemented by the talk of a student representative from their 
Committee on Public Affairs, who speaks on current topics which are 
usually international in scope. Much use is also made of visitors from 
abroad. Many of these persons are teachers from other countries brought 
over by the U. S. Department of State. Some are Americans who have 
been abroad as, for example, the father of one student who was invited 
to go to Russia and who has recently returned from a second visit there. 
Another speaker and the parent of one of the teachers had taught for 
many years in China, the last two of which were spent behind the com- 
munist lines. 

Assemblies on special days can also aid international understanding. 
A fine example of such an assembly program comes from the Rapid City 
Senior High School in South Dakota. The El Circulo Espanol or Spanish 
Club of that school spent several weeks planning their program, held 
during Pan American Week in April. Each club member invited a friend 
to attend this special Pan American Day meeting and to hear a Bolivian 
exchange student, enrolled at the South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology, tell of his country and explain his views of inter-American 
co-operation. Following the meeting, the guests enjoyed a festive meal of 
Spanish-American dishes, prepared by the club members. The celebra- 
tion ended with the gay custom of breaking the “pinata,” a game played 
at birthday parties in Latin America. Articles in the Pine Needle, the 
school newspaper, carried the story of Pan American Day to the entire 
student body and to the community. 

The Student Pan American League of Woodrow Wilson High School 
in Portsmouth, Virginia, celebrated Pan American Day with a speech in 
the assembly by an Argentine exchange student from the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in Norfolk. In addition to his talk, there were speeches 
by the League members on Pan American Day and a special tribute to 
the late Cordell Hull, whose bust was being placed that day in the Aztec 
Gardens at the Pan American Union in Washington. The guest of honor 
was honored by a gaucho song and dance in costume and music by the 
school orchestra and a skit by the Spanish students. The Student Pan 
American League from the Granby High School joined the Woodrow 
Wilson High School League for a festive evening program at a local 
hotel where three exchange students from Mexico, Peru, and Argentina 
were honored. Music and dramatic sketches by members of the Leagues in 
both schools and a talk by the student from Peru highlighted the pro- 


5. Clubs. Some work calculated to promote international understand- 
ing can be carried on in the clubs of secondary schools. Almost every club 
can do a little, and some clubs can have, as their special emphasis, pro- 
grams on the world. 
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Dramatic societies can read, study, and often stage plays written by 
persons from other countries or plays about other nations. Stamp clubs 
can learn not only about the stamps, but also about the countries from 
which the stamps come. They can make collections of stamps of other 
countries and of the United Nations and exhibit them, preferably with 
short written explanations of their significance. Photography clubs can 
occasionally turn their meetings and activities into channels for interna- 
tional understanding, arranging for pictures of trips to the United Nations 
headquarters taken by students, or of school events of an international 
character. Language clubs can pian meetings on various countries and 
exhibit items from those nations, entertain guests from those countries, 
or plan school assembly programs of many kinds. Glee clubs and other 
musical organizations can contribute much to the life of the school and 
community organizations through their musical programs. In some schools 
the chief focus on international understanding will be through interna- 
tional relations clubs, Junior Unesco Clubs, and similar organizations. 

An ambitious program in the New York Metropolitan area is now be- 
ing carried on by the High School Unesco and Borough Discussion 
Groups. Their major emphasis is upon knowledge, thought, and leader- 
ship, with “book knowledge” applied to practical problems. In the past 
two years over 2,000 New York city students and many others from nearby 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have taken an active part in 
the work of this Council. One of their most successsful undertakings has 
been a series of press interviews with prominent United Nations personali- 
ties such as Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. Bunche, and Mrs. Pandit. These and other 
persons have been interviewed by the representatives of the student pub- 
lications of the many New York City secondary schools. Each year there 
is a city-wide conference on an inte#national theme. The themes of three 
of these have been “The Citizen and the United Nations,” “The Role of 
the United States in the World Community,” and “Youth Evaluates the 
United Nations Program.” Much preparation in the local schools goes 
into these meetings and student panels as well as addresses to the large 
group are a part of each annual conference. Thousands of students are 
involved in the local school groups, most of which meet weekly. 

The Horace Mann School in New York City, a private boys schools, has 
had an active International Club for many years which is typical of 
similar groups throughout the country. Among its many activities have 
been visits to the United Nations, International House at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and foreign consulates and restaurants; annual clothing drives 
(Greece in 1953, Israel in 1954, Korea in 1955, and the refugees from East 
Germany in 1956); pen-pal correspondence, cultural programs, and 
especially student exchange projects. This group has participated in the 
annual Herald Tribune Youth Forum entertaining boys from Iran and 
Germany, has co-operated with the American Field Service, and has taken 
part in the School Affiliation Service of the American Friends Service 
Committee. The club has sponsored students for a full year from China, 
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Finland, Germany, and Greece in addition to boys from other lands who 
have come to the school as regular students. In order to raise money for 
their International Club projects, they have sponsored two Faculty Revues 
and a student Talent Show. In 1956 the Parents’ Association had a 
Theater Party to aid the student-from-abroad fund. One of the members 
of this International Club spent the summer of 1956 in France on an 
American Field Service scholarship and two others visited a school in 
England and the partner school of Horace Mann in West Berlin, the 
Shadowschule. Most of these clubs find that social events are important 
in maintaining interest and try to balance serious programs with such 
social activities. 

6. School newspapers, literary journals, and other publications. In 
many schools the newspaper, literary journal, or other publications can 
add another dimension to programs in education for international under- 
standing. Interviews can be arranged with speakers and visitors from 
abroad or with parents, faculty members, and students who have visited 
or lived abroad. Excerpts from pen-pal correspondence can be printed 
where the permission of the writer has been obtained. Reports can be 
made on school events of an international character which are planned 
for the future. Polls of public opinion can be conducted in the school or 
community and reported in the school’s publications. 

Special issues of the school magazine or newspaper can portray the life 
of the school for an affiliated school or a school to whom Red Cross ma- 
terials are being sent. Less ambitious is the sending of typical school 
publications to United States Information Service offices around the 
world, to colleges, and to schools abroad as examples of the co-curricular 
activities in American secondary schools. 

The most ambitious program of this type which has been undertaken 
as yet was the translation into Russian of the Horace Mann School Record 
in 1952. Considerable time, money, and effort went into the preparation 
of this paper, spurred on by promises of co-operation from the office of 
the U. S. S. R. delegation to the UN and from an import-export agent. 
Unfortunately the paper did not reach Russia, but it is the type of project 
which might well engage a foreign language club and the school news- 
paper officials in other schools. 


7. Bulletin boards, exhibits, and similar activities. Bulletin boards 
located in strategic places in a school and done in color, with large pic- 
tures and captions, can contribute much to a school’s program in educa- 
tion about the international community. Exhibits should be changed 
frequently and be in charge of a club or special group of students, with 
a faculty adviser. Some of them can feature student work and others can 
be materials provided by such groups as the embassies or information 
centers of various countries, the various parts and agencies of the United 
Nations, publishers such as Life magazine, (which has a series of color - 
exhibits that can be borrowed for a small fee) , and governmental agencies 
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such as the Organization of American States (through its secretariat the 
Pan American Union). 

Art work done by students, with small captions explaining the picture 
and giving the age of the artist, should be displayed from time to time 
before they are sent abroad. Similar exhibits of art work done by students 
in other lands can be obtained from the American Junior Red Cross and 
other organizations and displayed in schools. 

Posters and charts in connection with Pan American Day, World Health 
Day, and United Nations Day are easily obtained and can attract the 
attention of and promote learning on the part of hundreds of students. 
Collections of cartoons on current world problems can also be made and 
exhibited as a unique type of bulletin board. Pictures of Nobel Prize 
winners, attached to very brief statements about them, may be another 
interesting and valuable type of bulletin board or exhibit. So, too, is any 
exhibit of the comparative treatment of a world event by several news- 
papers. Maps of the countries from which materials come for local fac. 
tories or of countries to which local products are shipped can be very in- 
formative, too. Other ideas for such bulletin boards and exhibits should 
be forthcoming from imaginative students in any secondary school. 

8. Co-operative projects with the community. Many of the projects of 
secondary schools should be conducted co-operatively with the com- 
munity. In this way there is likely to be more public understanding of 
the total school program and more support of efforts to promote interna- 
tional understanding. In this way, too, older pupils can begin to identify 
themselves with the adult community in which they will soon participate. 
And in this way more resources will be available for really outstanding 
programs. In some instances this may also give students opportunities to 
work with organizations and agencies with which they will sooner or 
later be members or in which they will find vocational outlets. 

Such community-school projects may include all types of activities. 
Parents, churches, and civic organizations may join in sponsoring ex- 
change teachers and students. Panels and plays may be produced by school 
groups in churches, clubs, and civic and fraternal organizations. Radio 
and TV programs may be arranged by the school or by the school and 
some community group. Exhibits prepared or suggested by students may 
be arranged in stores and libraries. Public opinion polls in the com- 
munity may be conducted in co-operation with the newspapers. Students 
may take part in pageants, festivals, and other meetings arranged by 
groups in the city or community. Speakers may appear before some 
club or church and also be invited to appear in the schools. There may 
even be a community council on world affairs in which the students are 
represented as an important agency of youth. 

Quite recently the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, prepared a list of laboratory practices entitled 
“International Experiences in Citizenship Education.” Several of them 
pertain to such community school co-operation. Among them are various 
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ways of publicizing the pros and cons on a major issue of foreign policy; 
comparing community attitudes on issues of foreign policy a few years 
ago and now; dramatizing issues and problems involved in the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes; inviting a foreign diplomat to ex- 
plain his nation’s positions on an issue; initiating and running an interna- 
tional forum; polling and reporting opinions on foreign policy; writing 
editorials or letters to the editor on an international issue; operating a 
United Nations Information Bureau; studying and publicizing materials 
on world trade as it affects one community; assisting in the collection of 
materials to send abroad; studying the coverage of international affairs 
in local newspapers, the local radio, or the local TV; sponsoring a foreign 
film festival; and preparing a local exhibit of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Many others are suggested in this report. 

At the Central High School in St. Paul, Minnesota, a group of students 
secured the facilities of the neighborhood movie house for one of their 
international meetings. One group was responsible for the arrangements 
and another for the sale of UNgsco stamps in booths. The school chorus 
gave a choral reading of the Preamble to the Charter of Unesco, and the 
film World Without End (a story of fundamental education in Mexico 
and Thailand) was shown. In a few communities, local theaters are be- 
ginning to show UN films and foreign films as added attractions or as 
benefits for community programs. 

In many communities, the schools and homes are co-operating to enter- 
tain students from abroad who are studying in nearby universities or 
members of the Secretariat of the United Nations. An example of this is 
the work of many persons in Waterbury, Connecticut, in entertaining 
members of the UN secretariat. In Edina, Minnesota, a group of students 
from abroad met with a world problems class to study the achievements 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Practices of this kind are now fairly common, but their number should 
be multiplied many times. No community in the United States should 
be lacking in illustrations of such school and community projects for the 
promotion of international understanding. 

9. Lunch-time programs. In an increasingly large number of schools, 
lunch time is being viewed as a part of the total educational program of 
a school. Movies on international themes can be shown by students in 
the auditorium during this period either free of charge or with a very 
small fee, with the money collected used for the expense of rentals and 
any profit given over to the school’s program in international affairs. 

The lunch rooms of many schools would be enlivened if the walls were 
used for murals painted by students on local, national, and international 
themes or used for exhibits of different kinds. Flags of various nations can 
be used in a similar way. 

In a few schools there is a plan for a meal once a month representing 
the outstanding contributions of various lands to the culinary arts. Often 
these are prepared by homemaking classes and are accompanied by mimeo- 
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graphed bulletins on the meals being served. Such suggestions do not 
loom large in any program, but they can add interest and information to 
any school-wide program in international understanding. 

10. Assisting pupils with travel plans and arranging school trips. For 
mature students there is nothing more valuable than the opportunity to 
go abroad. Such visits certainly are no guarantee of developing interna- 
tional understanding, but they can do much to foster interest in world 
affairs and in developing better attitudes when the pupils who go are 
wisely selected and their trips carefully planned. 

Schools need to bear in mind their responsibility to help such students. 
Folders and bulletins on such organizations as the American Youth Hostel 
and the Experiment in International Living should be available and the 
attention of parents and pupils called to such groups. 

The many high schools which now take trips to Washington or New 
York should certainly plan to include visits to embassies, information 
centers, and the United Nations, with careful preparation for such visits. 
Much more use could be made, too, of visits to the various International 
Houses in conjunction with colleges and universities. 

A few schools arrange for visits of a small group of their students 
abroad. One such trip, fo: example, was sponsored by the Bronxville 
(New York) High School in 1956 for students in courses in world history, 
United States history, and problems of democracy. A group of students 
under the direction of Richard M. Perdew made a three day visit to 
Montreal and Ottawa by coach. The expenses of the trip were about 
$55 or $60 per person. Generous help was forthcoming from the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau which helped the group to visit Parliament, 
the Mint, and other agencies; to meet and talk with government officials; 
and to see films on various phases of Canadian life. 

The Verde Valley School in Sedona, Arizona, annually takes the entire 
school on a trip to the Indian country of the southwestern United States 
and also to Mexico as an important part of its intercultural and interna- 
tional program. Much planning goes into each of these trips, especially 
the extended one to Mexico where the group might well contribute to 
international misunderstanding by being turistas yanquis unless they 
were adequately prepared for this experience. Consequently, an orienta- 
tion program of lectures, reading, and movies is planned. Reports on the 
trip are also required and are given academic credit. The school body 
in recent years has been split into two groups, one consisting of the ninth 
and tenth grades, and the other of the eleventh and twelfth grades. In 
both cases the students live in Mexican homes where there are children 
about their own age. In this way students are able to get a more normal 
picture of life in that neighboring nation than they would otherwise get. 

During the summer of 1956, the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils sponsored a European trip to further international understanding. 
Eighty-two student council members and twenty-three advisers sailed from 
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Quebec on July 3, visited eight European countries, and returned to 
Quebec on August 18. Before any student was selected to go on this trip, 
he (or she) had to write out a plan for the improvement of international 
understanding—a plan which he thought he could carry out in his home 
community when he returned in the fall. On the basis of this plan and 
numerous recommendations, the students were chosen. In the Nether- 
lands and in Germany, all students and advisers stayed in the homes of 
students and thus learned a little, at firsthand, of how these people live, 
what they think, and how they regard the United States. This fall, all of 
their plans were turned over to the NEA Committee on International 
Relations which agreed to work with the tour members in helping to 
make their plans a reality. 

A small group of students from the George School in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, go each summer to an international work camp run by the 
school in Europe, growing out of its affiliations with schools in France 
and Germany. In the early years, the exchanges were largely of school 
materials. Soon the exchanges of students and teachers began. Then 
George School established in the summer of 1949 a work camp which in- 
cluded nine boys and one teacher from the United States and a similar 
group from the German affiliate. Their job was to clear away rubble 
so that the German school could be rebuilt after the war. Funds were 
provided in part by the parents of the boys participating and in part by 
the students through the school community chest. Other money was 
donated by interested persons and a foundation. 

The second and succeeding camps have been coeducational, with 
American boys and girls working with German boys from the affiliated 
school in Duesseldorf and German girls from an affiliated school in Berlin. 
A three-months orientation program is conducted at the George School 
for those taking part, stressing language training, information regarding 
the country, and a clear understanding of the purposes of the camp. The 
locale has changed from year to year, camps being located in either 
France or Germany where significant work could be found. The size 
of the camps has been limited to twenty-five persons. The rest of the school 
shares vicariously in this experience which is certainly one of the most 
exciting, difficult, and yet rewarding of the promising practices in existence 
in American secondary schools today. 

Not content with this program, the George School faculty now are 
considering a general orientation program for these work campers and 
other students who may be traveling abroad. Such a program would 
stress (1) our foreign policy and the philosophy behind it; (2) the 
foreign policies of the countries to be visited by students; (3) what meas- 
ures we have taken in the United States to improve such problems as 
labor-management, relations, the status of migrant workers, and racial 
tensions; (4) something of the literature, art, and music of the countries 
to be visited; and (5) an understanding of the “average American” whom 
students will have to interpret to people abroad. While still in its initial 














stages, such a program is worth watching as a pioneer venture of a second- 
ary school in fostering international understanding. 

There are many city-wide, state, and regional conferences for high-school 
students to which representatives should be sent by schools. Some of these 
occur during the summer and many of them during the school year. 

For high-school students concerned with national issues and interna- 
tional affairs the American Friends Service Committee sponsors and plans 
ten or more seminars each year in Washington, D. C.—and at the United 
Nations in New York on the general subject of “Our Government in 
World Affairs.” Since 1947 about 1,800 students from public and indepen- 
dent schools have taken part in the program. Participants are accepted 
on the recommendation of principals and teachers. Because discussion is 
an essential part of these programs, groups are limited to between twenty- 
five and thirty persons. They are held on such topics as “The Balance 
Sheet of the UN After Ten Years” and “Integration in the Schools.” 
Participants discuss these issues with representatives and senators, other 
government officials, educators, and spokesmen from embassies in Wash- 
ington or with members of the secretariat and missions to the UN in New 
York. Evenings are kept free for reviews of the day’s meetings and dis- 
cussion of the issues by the participants. Once each year a combination 
seminar is planned for both Washington and New York City so that stu- 
dents from the west coast can combine experiences in both locales with- 
out too much added expense. This is one of the most valuable of all 
experiences in the field of international education open to high school 
students. 

Many state programs in international understanding are now being 
planned for secondary-school pupils and still more city-wide conferences. 
Typical of these are some of the programs in the state of Connecticut. 
Outstanding among events in that state is the greater Hartford Model 
UN Assembly in which twenty-three high schools take part under the 
sponsorship of the Foreign Policy Association, Hillyer College, and the 
secondary schools of the area. Each school selects about four delegates to 
attend, each delegation representing a country. These nations are as- 
signed before the conference and a theme is selected for that year. In 
preparation for the meeting, students do a great deal of reading and 
usually contact the embassy of “their” nation and/or the mission to UN 
of that country. On the day of the Assembly, procedures are similar to 
those of the General Assembly of the UN, with discussions on the topics 
of the agenda. In Connecticut there are four separate forum groups of 
high-school students, each operating on about the same pattern. 


CONCLUSION 
In schools scattered across the United States there are many promising 
practices today in the use of co-curricular activities for the promotion of 
international understanding. Only a very few have been cited here and 
those have been limited to schools known by the authors or reported to 
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them. State and city departments of education and professional organiza- 
tions of many kinds could perform a service to their schools and to others 
by preparing briefs of similar projects and circulating them widely. In 
this way ideas and experiences can be shared and more and better 
education for international understanding fostered through this one as- 
pect of school-wide programs—co-curricular »ctivities. 

There has been a great deal of emphasis in this chapter on experiences, 
on devices, on promising practices. The authors would like to emphasize 
that these are not ends in themselves; they are merely means to ends 
outlined in the introductory chapter of this volume. They are suggested 
ways of helping young people to take their places effectively in the local 
communities, their nation, and the international community as partici- 
pating, contributing members, concerned about the welfare of all persons 
in the world. 
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Chapter 13 


HOW CAN THE LIBRARY PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


HELEN C. SILL 


If a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, it 
shows he is a citizen of the World and that his heart 
is no island cut off from other lands, but a continent 
that joins to them.—Francis Bacon 


Ano neither, in the estimation of a modern principal or curriculum 
co-ordinator, is the library an island apart in a school where world minded- 
ness and understanding of other peoples are intrinsic and vital to the 
curriculum. When articles and chapters in books verifying the foregoing 
statement were sought, they were found to be very few. However, as lack 
of reporting does not always mean lack of action, letters were sent to 
school library supervisors in twenty-nine states asking each to list three 
or four librarians under their supervision who had taken part in projects 
promoting international understanding. The school librarians named 
by the supervisors were then asked four questions: (1) How and by whom 
was the project initiated? (2) What services did the library offer? (3) 
What materials did you find most useful? (4) In the light of your experi- 
ence, what improvements would you make if you were to repeat this 
project or initiate a similar one? A verbal montage of their replies has 
been pieced together to depict “A Day in a World Oriented Library” and 
is presented later in this chapter. 


Who INIrTIATEs PROJECTs? 


From the replies it was apparent that the school librarian is no curator 
of musty tombs, but an alert individual conscious of her contribution to 
the total program. Her awareness is shown in the following table where 
the librarian in twenty-four per cent of the cases initiated or helped to 
initiate projects for international understanding. 


Helen Sill is Librarian and Assistant Professor at the Willimantic State Teachers 
College in Connecticut. She has written for the Wilson Library Bulletin and the 
Library Journal and has a play, “Treasure in the Garret” in Book and Library Plays, 
edited by Edith M. Phelphs. 
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Taste I—Who Initiates Projects? 
14 per cent 
Librarian and Teacher 10 per cent 
Social Studies Department . 52 per cent 
English and/or Speech Department , 20 per cent 
Foreign Language Department ee a 4 per cent 


100 per cent 


UNUSUAL LiBRARY SERVICES OFFERED 


Besides the expected services of supplying books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and bibliographies, the librarians in this survey suggested many 
unique services which they provided. These included: 


. Lending recordings 

. Sponsoring the sending of Care packages of books 

. Exhibiting art work from other lands 

. Exhibiting crafts from other lands 

. Exhibiting arts and crafts produced by students in other lands 

. Purchasing and lending children’s books in languages other than in English 

. Displaying and/or selling Unicer Christmas cards 

. Borrowing books on interlibrary loan from state libraries, colleges and uni- 
versities or, in some cases, from the Library of Congress. 

. Sponsoring movies 

. Furnishing lists of pen-pals in other lands for pupils to write 

. Locating guest speakers from other lands 

. Locating travelers returned from other lands 

. Lending a library owned camera 

. Lending viewmaster machine and viewmaster slides 

. Operating a school museum 


THE LIBRARIAN SPEAKS 


To understand better what these special services were and what they 
meant to the school, listen to the librarians report their experiences in 
helping students become more cognizant of their present and future 
responsibilities in world affairs. From a city in New Jersey one librarian 
writes: “The project called ‘International Christmas Party’ was. initiated 
by me. Our Library Club invited the Language Club to share with thera. 
Christmas customs were looked up and a program plan was based on 
this research. On the day of the party, students of each national group 
brought some cookie or sweetmeat from their background. These cakes 
were put on trays and labeled with the name of the country and later 
served as refreshments. One year, after preliminary library research, a 
group wrote and presented an original play on the celebration of Hanuk- 
kah, Festival of Lights. Thus each student was made to feel proud of his 
heritage. We even had a few students from Arabian background who 
shared in the program. 

“My library club also sponsored a contest for Christmas Greeting cards, 
written and decorated in the foreign language way. Usually a book was 
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the prize for the winner, but once, it was a box of paints when the winner 
was a girl especially talented in art. We always have the Christmas greet- 
ings written in different languages in the library decorations. 

“There has been a continuing interest in this type of program in our 
school. Last year it was repeated by the Foreign Languages classes but on 
a much larger scale, and presented at an evening meeting of the Parent 
Teacher Association. There were exhibits of handicraft from the differ- 
ent countries. In addition, a program of music and dancing and drama 
brought gayety and color to the Fiesta evening. Refreshments were the 
cakes and cookies for which certain countries are famous. About 800 
parents and friends attended this program.” 

Seattle, Washington, reported library-sparked project: “I'd like to tell 
you about our fall workshop, the theme of which was ‘World Under- 
standing Through Books.’ The student assistants of our nine school li- 
braries plan and promote our workshops and all schools participate. 
Besides a panel of stents who discussed books which helped them to a 
better understanding of other people, they had a poster contest on the 
same theme. The workshop was very near to United Nations Day, so some 
of the posters stressed the United Nations as a means to world under- 
standing. The value of this was that in all of our schools we had some 
good activity going on. Our book mark contest helped to do the same 
thing. Then, for our final punch, we had a local author who had just 
returned from a trip to the Middle East bring some firsthand information 
on that part of the world.” 

In Durham, North Carolina, advantage was taken of the proximity of a 
great university and its diversified student body. A high-school librarian 
submitted the following report: “The high-school library club sponsored 
a radio program during Book Week using as guest speakers Duke Univer- 
sity students from England, India, Japan, and China. That year we sent 
Care packages to a country selected by the club. We secured names of 
pupils in other countries and invited any pupils in the high school 
interested in having a Pen Pal to meet in the library to secure names. 

“One year the club sold a hundred dollars worth of Unicer Christmas 
cards (no profit for the club) . For several years we have honored the high- 
school pupils of foreign parents at the United Nations meeting in October. 
At one time we had a pupil from South Africa and one from Hawaii here 
in high school. They were guest speakers here and at the North Carolina 
High School Library Association District Meeting. 

“For ten years [this work] has been a yearly project. I would like to 
stimulate an increased interest in International Relations among all the 
high-school pupils and throughout the city.” 

An elementary-schoo] librarian offered a suggestion equally applicable 
to high school when she wrote: “The Elementary Library Council last 
year purchased a package of foreign children’s books in the original lan- 
guage to add to our library collection. (Package Library of Foreign 
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Children’s Books, 69-41 Groton St., Forest Hills, 75, New York.) Since we 
teach French in our lower elementary grades, these were very popular .. .” 

Several librarians suggested ways of improving the teaching of world 
understanding when they said: “Make it a long-range and continuous 
program and one involving many departments both within and without 
the school.” 

_ A Mississippi librarian wrote: “I am of the opinion that such a project 
on the United Nations should be spread over a longer period of time. I 
would even say, “Make it a year project instead of one month.” We merely 
scratched the surface in such a short time. I would also include more than 
one class in my project. I have plans, in my imagination, to use such a 
project in at least three grades (perhaps 10th, 11th and 12th) and channel 
the work through more subjects than just social studies. In fact, I believe 
every department of our small school should have a share in the work of 
our internat'>nal project. I would even like to see a parent's study group 
started on the United Nations, for often it seems that misunderstanding 
concerning nations of the world stems from lack of understanding on the 
part of the parents, and that prejudice is often transferred to the student 
in school. In such a manner a study could become community-wide.” 

Naturally librarians mentioned books as being important. Some of 
them listed specific titles which are included at the close of this chapter. 
They indicated that yearbooks, encyclopedias, and atlases were indispen- 
sable. They also stated that books on the adult level were more useful 
to high school students than so-called teenage material. 

Audio-visual material such as movies, filmstrips, slides of foreign travel, 
realia from museums and from other lands proved valuable teaching aids. 
Pamphlets were important, not only because of their up-to-dateness but 
also because they are inexpensive to acquire. Magazines were used exten- 
sively. Many librarians mentioned the Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature as a sine qua non. 

A small school library in Wisconsin provides the following materials: 
“I have a pamphlet holder so all new pamphlets, clippings, pictures, etc. 
are placed on display. Students needing research suggestions can find them 
there. We have an active vertical file and we are constantly adding and dis- 
carding. We have a library of filmstrips. We belong to a monthly film- 
strip news-service. We have a library owned Kodak for black and white or 
color slides. With this we make slides for a library-owned picture collec- 
tion. We also have a projector, screen, and individual filmstrip viewer. 
We have a library of viewmaster films and an electric viewmaster projector 
for class use and a school museum in the American history room. It is 
very helpful for all the school.” 

In analyzing the reports from the librarians, it became apparent that 
they were convinced that the most effective learning on the part of stu- 
dents came from direct contacts, either personal or by correspondence, 
with peoples of other lands, religions, and backgrounds. While they did 
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not minimize the importance of print, they seemed to feel that ideas 
tangibly expressed and acted upon by students left a more lasting impres- 
sion. 

The reply of one North Carolina librarian was implied in the answers 
of many. She said: “We have done most of our international relations 
promotion from people rather than from materials . . . Our most useful 
materials were guest speakers. We feel that we should co-operate with 
churches and organizations of the city in promoting more participation 
in all fields of better understanding of friends around the world and of 
world relationships that will promote peace. The city and Duke Univer- 
sity sponsor International Clubs that have created an opportunity for 
peoples of all nations here to meet and become better acquainted. The 
clubs at the University of North Carolina and Duke have joint meetings 
to which the public is invited and our club can benefit from these also.” 


REGULAR SERVICES OFFERED BY LIBRARIANS 


The questions, “What services did the library offer?” and “In the light 
of your experience, what improvements would you make if you were to 
repeat this project?” have already been partly answered in the replies 
quoted above. However, in analyzing all of the replies to the question- 
naire, a pattern for efficient procedure seemed to emerge. Librarians sug- 
gested that, as the first step, teachers check on the resources of the school 
library to discover what materials are on hand and also how soon and by 
what means more can be secured. In this initial conference the librarian 
briefs the teacher, offers to give lessons to the students on efficient ways of 
using the library, and helps discover new strips, slides, and realia. The 
librarian should also point out the possibility of borrowing books on 
inter-library loan from larger libraries. These will include volumes of too 
specialized a nature to warrant purchase. During the first step instructors 
are helped to understand the necessity of alerting the librarian when a 
new project is underway, no matter what the topic may be. 


In addition to these services, the librarian and her student library assist- 
ants set up bulletin boards, put books in reserve so that the early comers 
cannot take out all the material and leave the less eager with the offt- 
heard excuse “I couldn’t do the assignment because there is Nothing in 
the library.” In some cases the materials are sent to the classroom. In 
others, the library becomes the laboratory where students work together 
in teams, investigating the resources or using conference rooms to conduct 
discussions. 


As previously reported, one library purchases a set of foreign children’s 
books. Others secured school newspapers, workbooks and textbooks from 
foreign schools, museums, or from foreign libraries: One librarian, as @ 
further service, secured permission for students and teachers to use 
special libraries or those to which they would not ordinarily have access. 
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Students are helped in the compiling of bibliographies. Some librarians 
suggest that the library staff does or should compile the bibliographies. 
While this seems a worth-while service, a few school libraries are well 
enough staffed to have professional time available for such work. Further- 
more, as an educational experience, it would seem more desirable for 
students to be taught to make their own. In this way they would learn to 
use the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, the Cumulative Book 
Index, the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, the International 
Index, the Vertical File Service, the Film Guide, to mention a few of the 
basic indices. 

In some schools the bibliographies compiled by one group of students 
are kept on file to be used and augmented by later groups investigating 
the same or similar topics. In this way the library will eventually acquire 
a tested list of the most useful material. In connection with this, a 
Florida librarian said: “I would make my students more aware of the 
importance of making a bibliography before beginning a new unit. We 
have been fortunate enough to meet the needs so far, but it is possible 
for a subject to be chosen that would find our library inadequate.” 


As a standard service high-school libraries provide special shelves or 
filing cases for UN pamphlets, charts, posters, and exhibits. Much of this 
material is acquired free of charge. Some libraries reported that special 
exhibits which included foreign children’s books, arts and crafts, and 
pictures were arranged. Book jackets and charts were displayed in the 
library or sent to the classroom to liven the bulletin boards there. In 
other schools, librarians give book talks in which they mention titles 
especially useful in the project. Several stated that the adult books were 
more useful to the students than those written specifically for the teenager. 


In one school a teacher complained that the library was woefully lack- 
ing in the materials needed for his class work. The librarian gathered a 
book truck load of pertinent titles, took them to the classroom and dis- 
cussed them with the students. She was highly amused and gratified to 
see the formerly disgruntled instructor spend the whole period rapidly 
taking notes on the materials she presented. The situation has implica- 
tions not only for the teacher who had failed to investigate the holds of 
the library, but also for the librarian who had not advertised her wares 
loudly or frequently enough to catch the attention of the classroom 
teacher. 


Apparently from the reports, the librarians have some part in all of the 
activities discussed above. Several found that students learn a great deal 
by corresponding with pen pals in other lands. Two librarians reported 
compiling lists of organizations through which students may secure names 
of young people in other parts of the world. One school runs an exchange 
essay contest. Others exchange samples of school work, workbooks, and 
arts and crafts. The materials are placed on display in the library. 
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Students who live near enough to do so, visited the United Nations, 
They also studied world government. In both cases the library supplied 
background reading materials. 

One New York school holds exchange conferences annually with a 
school in Canada. Others honor pupils with old world backgrounds, 
whether they were second generation or recent arrivals. Students from 
other lands at neighboring colleges and universities are used as resource 
people, their visits often being arranged by librarians. Some schools 
stressed race relations as an imraediate problem in the United States and 
one through which understanding of peoples elsewhere might stem. 


Several librarians mentioned outcomes of the work which were tangible 
enough to be shared with other people. Some schools presented programs 
at assembly, over the radio, or before Parent-Teacher groups. One wrote 
a UN bulletin. Some held parties where foreign foods were served. One 
library had a Christmas party where customs of celebrating the Yuletide 
in other lands were demonstrated. Along with this idea was the inclusion 
of an explanation of Hanukkah for non-Jewish students. 


One important outcome of the projects as reported by several librarians, 
in addition to better understanding of peoples, was the increased facility 
on the part of students in using a library and library resources. 


To make the results of the survey more graphic, a composite picture 
of a library “whose heart is no island” is presented in the following visit 
to Centralia High School, which is optimistically located in Everywhere, 
U.S.A. 


A Day IN A WorLb ORIENTED LIBRARY 


8:30-8:55. The Library doors are opened in Centralia High School, 
which serves a thousand seventh through twelfth-grade pupils, their 
teachers, and frequently their parents. The librarian and her assistants, 
arrived some minutes before 8:30, as did the ninth-grader pupil who by 
now has assumed charge of the circulation desk. Other students hasten 
in with overnight books. Room representatives pick up overdue notices 
and new book announcements to take to their classmates in the home 
rooms. 

A representative for the 9 o'clock world history class finds a book truck 
stacked with books, the movie projector, and a film on Unicer. He rolls 
it down the corridor to the classroom. The materials were gathered the 
day before by the library staff for the instructor, for this library is the 
center for information whether it be found in hard covers, on film, tape, 
or disks. 

A teacher sends a note to the librarian asking to have the conference 
room reserved for the fourth period so that her English class can delve 
into great short stories of the world. The librarian checks the conference 
room reservation list and finds that the room is still free for that period. 
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The phone rings. The principal, who is awake to the possibilities of 
developing world conscious citizens out of his adolescent charges, an- 
nounces that a visiting university student from Iraq wants to see an 
active school library. The librarian departs for the office to meet the 
visitor and to learn his schedule for the day. 

8:50-9:00. The home-room bell sounds and peace reigns temporarily. 
No bells ring in the library, however, since the philosophy of the school 
is based on the assumption that boys and girls are responsible individuals 
and each capable of meeting his classes promptly by keeping track of time 
himself. 

Students not scheduled in classes enter the library whenever they need 
to use it and depart when they are finished. In this library no valuable 
staff or student time is expended checking attendance. Students who are 
part of so vast an enterprise as the world today need to learn early to keep 
track of themselves and not place that responsibility on adults or on 
their fellow students. And they can. 

9:00. Classes pass and the day officially begins. Two library club mem- 
bers report for duty. They go to the student work basket, pick up their 
assignments and begin promptly. If they have any questions about the 
task, they ask the assistant librarian. Today's job is filing new UN 
pamphlets in the special UN file which is arranged by agency; such as 
Unicer or WHo. Any student may go to the file at any time and locate 
his own material. 

A class in French sends a representative to get the list of pen pals. 
The girl requesting this is shown the file, and the French list is charged 
to her. (See list at end of chapter) 

The librarian returns with the visitor from Iraq just in time to show 
him the file and ask him to help obtain names of boys and girls from 
his country. The visitor and the librarian agree that only through per- 
sonal contacts can young people really learn to think of the whole world 
as one community. A music class needs Czechoslovakian folk dance 
records and also a good book of songs from that country. 

The librarian shows the visitor the UN file where the girls are still 
working. She also calls his attention to a bulletin board display of Spanish 
posters, dolls, and trinkets which the Spanish Club has just arranged. 
She further explains that the books on the well-filled shelves of the 
library have been carefully selected with the assistance of both students 
and faculty. The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries has been 
checked to assure that all books starred for first purchase have been in- 
cluded in the collection.. In addition to these, most of the unstarred 
books have been acquired too. This, she explains, is only one way of 
ascertaining whether the book collection is adequate. Daily requests for 
information by parents, teachers, and students provide a continuing 
guide to indicate where there are gaps which need to be filled by new 
purchases. In so far as the budget will allow, these gaps are filled im- 
mediately. 
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10:00. The assistant librarian leaves the library with a truckload of 
reference books about which she is to talk to a social studies class. To 
morrow this same class will visit the library and try to find answers in 
these same reference books. By that time they will be in their regular 
places on the shelves. This practice period is held in the library so that 
the students will learn which book to use and where to find it. At that 
time each student will be given a card with three questions each leading 
to a different book. As soon as he locates the answer, he will show it to 
the librarian or the teacher who accompanies the class. At a subsequent 
lesson he will learn how to make up a bibliography by writing all biblio- 
graphic data on separate slips. This is preliminary to writing a long 
paper in “Underdeveloped Countries of the World.” 

11:00. The morning mail arrives. Three books which were requested 
on inter-library loan have come. They are on topics too specialized for the 
high-school library to buy. Notes are sent at once to the people concerned. 
The mail also includes a package of foreign children’s books. (See sources 
at end of chapter.) The Library Club will be delighted to see these. The 
library assistant does not open this package, but saves that thrill for the 
library club. This group raised the money by selling tickets for Song 
and Dance Around the World, an all school festival, which was sponsored 
with the help of the PTA, the music department, and the physical educa- 


tion department. 

The magazines which have just arrived are checked in and placed on 
the librarian’s desk. She rapidly scans them, inserts slips with instructor's 
names as she sees articles in which they will be interested. A few are 
earmarked for students with special interests. 


The student checking in the mail takes the magazines and makes out 
“Calling to Your Attention Notices” for each person the librarian has 
indicated. On these slips are found blank lines for the name of the person 
to be alerted, the title of the article, the name of the magazine and the date 
of the issue. When they are completed, they are dropped into the out 
going mail basket to be distributed later. 


By now lunch time has arrived and the librarian hurries off to meet 
two teachers from the social studies department, the speech teacher, and 
a committee of students. Together they are planning a series of broad- 
casts over the local radio station. The topic is “Schools in Other Lands.” 
It will stress similarities in the kind of information young people the 
world over need to carry on their daily life. The students plan to work 
later with the librarian in checking for books now in the library and for 
others to secure on inter-library loan and to order. They will use the 
card catalog, the Cumulative Book Index, Book Review Digest, as well as 
bibliographies in books and pamphlets. The Vertical File Service will 
list other pamphlets for which the library will send. These can be ob 
tained because the librarian has set aside part of the budget for such 


emergencies. 
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At this meeting someone suggests that they invite students from other 
lands from the neighboring university to act as resource persons and 
perhaps to take part in the broadcasts. Someone also says that students 
with different national background should represent the various coun- 
tries. In this way they will gain recognition and prestige. A student 
volunteers the information that he discussed this meeting with his father 
who belongs to the Adult International Affairs Forum of the town and 
that he thinks that organization might be interested in helping with the 
broadcasts. 


Another student asks why they are planning a radio broadcast, when 
everybody watches television. Several agree, but are led to understand 
that a radio broadcast in their town represents real progress. Last year 
when they were working on a similar unit, the culmination was an as- 
sembly program. Perhaps later when they have achieved greater pro- 
ficiency and experience in mass media, they will be better prepared to 
present a successful telecast. 


Meanwhile, back in the library, a discussion group from an art class 
has convened in one of the conference rooms. They are exploring possi- 
bilities of setting up an exhibit tracing the development of domestic 
architecture in their town and finding how it related to their backgrounds 
from other lands. 


Representatives arrive from an agriculture class currently holding a 
heated discussion on the advisability and possibility of sending a plough 
or ploughs to India. (Singular or plural will depend on the funds the 
class can raise.) They are given magazines and books dealing with 
economic and agricultural conditions in India. They also depart with the 
Sears Roebuck Catalog. 


In the middle of the afternoon six students from a speech class come 
for debate material on the topic, “Can Armed Forces Settle Differes.ces 
Between Nations?” They consult history books, current magazines, The 
Reference Shelf, Filmstrip Catalog, The Educational Film Guide, and 
look over titles in the recording file. 


At 3:15 the official school day ends—but not the library day. Library 
Club members put the shelves to rights. By helping in the library they 
are learning firsthand that assuming community responsibility is a reward- 
ing experience. Since they have been trained in shelving books, records, 
pamphlets, pictures, clippings, and magazines, they are able and delighted 
to help those less skilled classmates locate essential facts. 


When the routine work is finished, the librarian suggests that the 
Library Club see -what has arrived in the workroom. With delighted 
“oh's” and “ah’s,” they unpack the box of foreign children’s books and 
plan a display so that others may enjoy them too. In the comparative 
quiet of the later afternoon, the librarian and her staff find time to process 
new books and send out reminder slips to faculty and to clubs asking: 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING THIS WEEK? 
The Library is Here to Help 


Do YOU need: Rae isin ti 
Books..... - . Recordings Exhibii material 
Pictures. .. ‘ i i Other help 











Just before leaving, the librarian places on tables some magazines and 
advertising matter to be clipped from 7:00 to 9:00 by a group of parents, 
teachers, and students who have volunteered to spend a work evening 
building the picture and clipping file. She also brings out a cutting board 
with which one person will neatly trim the selections to be filed. She or her 
staff will assign subject headings. A student will date each item. This is 
done for two reasons: (1) to show when the item was acquired, and, 
(2) to use later in weeding. A picture or clipping that does not circulate 
probably does not belong in the limited filing space available. 

In addition to the material the librarian has set out, parents will bring 
Life, Holiday, National Geographic, and house organs of large companies 
such as Think, from the International Business Machines Corporation. 
This evening, as soon as a picture or clipping is trimmed, dated, and 
subject headed, a member of the group will place it in its proper location 
in the file. Those parents who are present or former librarians or teachers 
will be especially helpful in this activity as they can assist in guiding the 
others in selecting pertinent material and in processing it. 


THE PRINcIPAL HELPs 

In viewing this beehive of world centered activity one is inclined to 
credit its success to the initiative and drive of the librarian. This may 
be true, but it is far short of the whole truth. It is a co-operative venture 
and the one person whose influence can mean most in the situation is the 
principal. As one librarian said, “Oh, yes. I'm about to fail to mention 
the most important ‘force’: a wide-awake principal who helps to co-ordi- 
nate activities of teachers and librarians.” In his role he can provide vital 
leadership which will insure that the library and the rest of the school 
play their parts in developing present and future citizens who will ably 
assume responsibility in the world where all men are “joined” and none 
are “islands.” 

MATERIALS FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING RECOMMENDED 
BY LIBRARIANS 

Booxs—General 

Battistini, Lawrence Henry. Introducing Asia. New York: John Day. 1953. 289 pp. 

Fitch, Florence Mary. Allah, the God of Island, Moslem Life and Worship. New 


York: Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co. 144 pp. 
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...+...One God, the Ways We Worship Him. New York: Lothrop, Lee, and 
Shepard. 1944. 144 pp. 
Their Search for God, Ways of Worship in the Orient. New York: 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard. 1947. 160 pp. 
Gaer, Joseph. Holidays Around the World. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 
212 pp. 
Johnson, J. E. United Nations or World Government. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1947. 285 pp. Reference Shelf, Vol. 19, No. 5. 
Kenworthy, Leonard S. Twelve Citizens of the World, A Book of Bibliographies. 
Garden City: Doubleday and Co. 1953. 286 pp. 
Lie, Trygve Halvdan. In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years with the United Nations. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1954. 473 pp. 
Preston, Ralph Clausis. Teaching World Understanding. New York: Prentice Hall. 
1955. 207 pp. 
Sakamaki, Shunzo, and J. A. White. Asia. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster Publishing Co. 
1953. 528 pp. 
Spicer, D. G. Book of Festivals. New York: Woman's Press. 1947. 428 pp. 
Wade, William W. U. N. Today. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1954. 211 pp. Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 4. 


Booxs— Reference 
Almanacs such as: World Almanac 
Atlases—Consult The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
Yearbooks—such as: Britannica Book of the Year 
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George Peabody College for Teachers. Division of Surveys and Field Services. Free 
and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville: The College. !956. 244 pp. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S. Developing World Minded Children: Resources for Teachers 
Brooklyn 10: The Author, Brooklyn College, 1951. 33 pp. 

... Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1954. 94 pp. 
Studying Asia. Brooklyn 10: The Author, Brooklyn College, 1951. 
44 pp. Also available from the same source are: Studying the U. S. S. R., 1952, 40 pp. and 
Studying the U. N., 1953, 44 pp. 

Moor, Carol Carter, and Waldo Chamberlin. How To Use United Nations Docu- 
ments. (New York University Libraries. Occasional Paper, No. 1.) New York: New York 
University Press. 1952. 26 pp. 

National Education Association of the United States, Committee on International 
Relations. Education for International Understanding in American Schools: Suggestions 
and Rec dations, by the Committee on International Relations of the National 
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Education Association, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
and the National Council for the Social Studies. (Washington 6, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association. 1948. 236 pp. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Educational Materials. Chicago: Field Enterprises, 
Inc. 1955. 192 pp. 

Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Current issues, 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 6th ed. and supplements. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1952-1956) 

Vertical File Service Catalog. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Current issues. 
PAMPHLETS—Sources 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 

Booklist, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago. 

Embassy and Consulate Information Bureaus such as: French Cultural Services, 972 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Foreign Policy Bulletins: Headline Series, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. 

Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets. Oxford Book Co., 222 4th Ave., New York 3. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New York 16. 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

United Nations publications. International Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 

PERIODICALS 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. The Academy, 3937 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 4. 

Foreign Affairs. Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 58 East 68th Street, New York 21. 

Newsweek, Weekly Publications, Inc., Newsweek Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, 
New York 36. 

Senior Scholastic (Teacher edition.) Scholastic Corp., 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36. 

U. S. News and World Report. U. S. News Publishing Corp., 485 Parker Avenue, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Yale Review. Yale University Press, 134 Elm Street, New Haven 7, Conn. 
Newspapers—state, regional, and national. 
Orner Sources 

Care Children’s Book Fund. Care, Inc., 660 First Avenue, New York. 

Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books, 69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, 
New York. 

Exhibit and program material—United States Committee for United Nations Day, 
816 Twenty-first Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Pen PALs 

American Association of School Librarians. International Relations Committee. 
Going Places? New York: Longmans, Green. Brochure giving overseas addresses of 
people working with children. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Committee on Education 
for International Understanding. Bulletin 7, Sources of Addresses for International 
Correspondence. Washington 6, D. C.: The Association. n.d., Ip. 
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Chapter 14 


HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


T. W. SMART 


oT oe position of world leadership that the United States now holds 
makes it mandatory that the youth of this nation develop international 
understanding and competence in dealing with foreign peoples as a 
prerequisite to the well-being of this country and the peace of the world. 
The existence of the United Nations and its affiliated agencies has placed 
an emphasis on international co-operation that calls for new and addi- 
tional information on the part of our young people and for their de- 
veloping desirable attitudes and skills on co-operation. The school must 
assume its share of the responsibility for growth along these lines. The 
present job schools in many places are doing is erratic, irregular, and 
inadequate. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOLS 

The schools, public and parochial, are the most catholic agency 
existing in American life today for the dissemination of knowledge and 
ideas. Schools have, in large measure, achieved their goals of serving 
all American youth. Measured by sheer numbers of youth affected, if by 
no other standard, the American school system is the most effective in- 
stitution for developing desirable goals in the field of international edu- 
cation. 

Many elements of the American people have come to look upon the 
school as an agency for social change. The concept of the school as an 
instrument for maintaining the status quo, for equipping the student to 
live in society as it exists today is no longer fully accepted. It is being 
replaced by a realization that the school has a responsibility for training 
youth to improve society and to make changes within the framework of 
democracy, which will help to perfect society and bring about a better life 
for the peoples of the world. 

This does not mean that efforts toward developing the sought-for ob- 
jectives should be limited to the schools. There exist in American life 
many other agencies that can be effective in bringing about desired goals 
and with which schools can co-operate. The churches, civic organiza- 


T. W. Smart is a Teacher at the Troy High School in Troy, Alabama. He also served 
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tions, and various youth organizations are among the agencies that can do 
a great deal. Many of these agencies are already in the field with well- 
planned and effective programs. The school, however, has the greatest 
opportunity; through its efforts other elements of the community can be 
involved. 

THE GOALs 


Students in our secondary schools need to know how peoples of other 
lands live. The average American high-school student has little concept 
of the daily struggle for existence that is the lot of millions of Asians, or 
the hopes, aspirations, the concerns, and the fears of the peoples of Europe, 
or the problems that beset the changing continent of Africa. The customs, 
habits, mores, and religious beliefs of a nation are the concern of the stu- 
dent who seeks full understanding. The economic, geographic, and his- 
torical reasons for the existence of varied ways of living precede the de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes. 

The student needs to understand the common humanity that underlies 
all differences in culture. Many of the differences in peoples and in 
culture are superficial; peoples are more alike than they are different. 
Underlying these surface differences there is a common humanity that is 
the basis on which international understanding can be founded. An 
intelligent and sensitive woman tells of an incident that happened while 
spending a summer in Mexico which exemplifies this common humanity. 
While riding in an ox cart with a Mexican woman, the son of the native 
woman, just emerging from infanthood into childhood, insisted upon 
sitting up front and helping drive the vehicle. After a while the strain 
and the warm afternoon sun made the boy drowsy and he curled up in 
his mother’s lap, asleep. The Mexican woman smiled knowingly at her 
North American counterpart. The little fellow had wanted to be a man, 
but after all he was only a baby. These two women did not speak each 
other’s language, but, in their common understanding of children and 
the mutual experiences of motherhood, they had found a common bond. 

The goals of teaching for international understanding, therefore, fall 
into channels parallel to those of general education. In other words, they 
may be described as a body of common knowledge about the history, 
political structure, and economic, social, and cultural life of peoples of 
other lands; of desirable attitudes such as understanding, respect, and 
friendship; and of skills in communication, analysis, and in objective 
thinking about world problems. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The role of the principal in fostering international understanding 
in the American secondary school cannot be over-estimated. Of all the 
positions in the school system, his is probably the most critical. Through 
his office, communications from the central office and the staff of the 
superintendent and staff members must be channelled to the teachers and 
classrooms of the school. The implementation of policies set forth by 
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boards of education and initiated by the superintendent and his staff will 
depend to a large measure upon his co-operation. The effectiveness of pro- 
grams designed by system-wide committees and professional groups will 
be effective according to the measure of his own understanding and 
willingness. Efforts of individual teachers or groups of teachers within 
the school will achieve success in accord and with the way in which the 
principal encourages, supports, and actively promotes such activities. 
Without the approval and support of the principal, efforts at any level 
are likely to become ineffective and routine. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS SUPERVISOR 


One of the areas of greatest responsibility of the secondary-school 
principal is the instructional program. In many situations the burden of 
administrative detail prevents the principal from devoting as much of his 
time and effort to the improvement of instruction as is warranted by the 
importance of the responsibility. Of all the areas of his responsibility that 
of instructional leadership is most often neglected. While the pressure 
of other duties is most often given as the reason for this lack of emphasis, 
the guess has been hazarded that some principals feel insecure in the field 
of curriculum development and retreat to office routine and building 
management for a major portion of their time. Despite the vicissitudes 
of the day and the exigencies that may arise, the principal has the 
opportunity of concerning himself with the instructional program and of 
promoting international understanding through the channels of the 
regular classroom instruction in the school. In these everyday experiences 
the attitudes and interests of the teachers, aided and abetted by those of 
the principal and encouraged by his efforts, can best affect the growth of 
international understanding among the students. 


Tue IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The in-service training program of the school offers perhaps the best 
opportunity for the principal to work with his teachers in developing a 
school program which will bring about the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
for which we are striving. Such in-service education will ideally consist of 
the development of plans for classroom activities designed to promote 
these ends. The professional literature abounds with suggestions and 
descriptions of activities and promising practices. The teaching aids 
prepared by the Citizenship Education Project of Columbia University, 
for example, contain a number of suggestions for projects which may be 
carried on by class groups which will promote international understand- 
ing. The bibliography at the end of this article contains a number of 
publications describing practices being successfully carried on in schools. 

Occasionally, a school-wide project may be promoted which will point 
up the problem and dramatize the program which the school is develop- 
ing. Several such projects carried on in schools in various parts of the 
nation will be described later. The attitude of the principal will be ex- 
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pressed by the manner in which he lends administrative aid and super- 
vision of the planning and the successful culmination of such school-wide 
events. 

PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 


Joint committees of students and faculty members can frequently 
co-ordinate the many efforts within a school to promote international 
understanding. The Junior Red Cross program has planned activities 
which many schools find a convenient opening for initiating interest. 
Philately, an ever-popular hobby among younger students, is another 
good beginning point, and letter writing to “pen-pals” bring actual 
people into the picture. Folk-dancing, music, art, painting, and cookery 
are fields in which common appreciations and understandings can be 
brought out. Many opportunities are offered by foreign language courses 
and clubs and a major aim of such studies should be an appreciation of 
the culture and the background in which the language is set. 

International Relations Clubs in many high schools promote interest 
in current world problems and their study emphasizes the need for better 
understanding and co-operation. The study of the United Nations, the 
dramatizing of its organization and activities, and field trips to interna- 
tional landmarks which may be found in all parts of the United States 
are other curricular activities which can be utilized. Ever-ready resources 
are the thousands of Americans who have traveled or lived abroad, many 
of whom are eager, willing, and competent to share their experiences 
with students. 

The principal who successfully promotes international understanding 
in his school must have a planned program. This planning is best begun 
in pre-school conferences in which he, supervisors, and teachers set out 
areas of responsibility for the ae and jointly set up the machinery 
for carrying it out. Certain responsibilities will have to be delegated, but 
the responsibility for over-all supervision, for continuity, for co-ordina 
tion, and for constant evaluation of the program remains with him. The 
planning will be continued throughout the year and the results evaluated 
through scheduled meetings of groups working in this area as part of the 
in-service training program of the faculty 


STAFF SELECTION 


In most situations, the high-school principal will have a part in the 
selection of his staff. This privilege presents an opportunity for him 
to do something concrete about his concern for promoting international 
understanding. One of the criteria for a good teacher in the modem 
school is an interest in international affairs and a realization of the im 
portance they must be given in building the curriculum if the school is 
to fill the needs of its students and prepare them for living in the world 
of the future. Every school needs some teachers on the staff who have 
lived and/or traveled abroad and who have a genuine interest in peoples 
of other lands. Opportunities for teachers to pursue summer tra 
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abroad, to continue friendships with students from abroad met at Ameri- 
can colleges and universities (perhaps now returned to their native lands) , 
and to correspond with teachers abroad will help keep interests alive. 
Through the selection of teachers with these interests and qualifications, 
the principal can help build a staff with the experience, the interest, and 
the ability to promote actively a program aimed at better international 
understanding. 


MAKING Funpbs AVAILABLE 


An important administrative function of the principal is seeing that 
funds for the carrying out of an active and worth-while program in inter- 
national understanding are available. Ideally funds for curricular projects 
and activities in this area will be provided from the same sources which 
normally support other phases of the school program, but where such 
sources fail, the program is important enough to consider special ways 
and means for providing funds. Special events will sometimes bring in 
the funds needed for extra library books, magazines, expenses of speakers 
and other visitors, and the many varied incidental items of expense con- 
nected with any successful school project. Individuals or organizations 
may be willing to provide funds if approached. The principal cannot 
escape the responsibility for seeing that the program does not suffer be- 
cause of the lack of funds even though it may mean seeking help from 
outside civic or philanthropic organizations. 


SECURING COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


An important responsibility of the principal is to build support for the 
program of international understanding in the community. The goals 
toward which the school is striving must be clearly understood by the 
community as a whole and the power elements which exist in every 
village, town, or city must accept and understand these goals in order for 
the program to receive their support and have a chance of success. The 
best way to gain this support is to involve representative elements of the 
community in helping to set up these goals and plan the program. 

This will demand an effective program of public relations in which 
civic and fraternal organizations, religious organizations, representatives 
of labor and management, and community agencies are brought into the 
planning. These lay persons and agencies can furnish real aid in planning 
the program and their participation will aid materially in securing accept- 
ance of the program as worth while and as a proper function of the school. 
Pressures on the school by unsympathetic forces can be reduced through 
involvement of constructive community agencies. A clear understanding 
of what the school is trying to accomplish through a program to foster 
international understanding cannot be assured without constant attention 
to public relations. This will mean working with all elements in the 
community to build a program that will be acceptable and that will merit 
support. 
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SoME EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 


Around the nation many secondary-school principals are contributing 
to the growth of international understanding through promoting strong 
programs in their schools. A few of these are described below. 


Long Beach, California 

Among the outstanding examples of effective programs in international 
understanding is that of the Bancroft Junior High School of Long Beach, 
California, of which Carl H. Ehrman is principal. Since the spring of 
1946 this school, and the community of Lakewood in which it is located, 
have sponsored a Pan American Festival of Friendship in conjunction 
with the observance of Pan American Day each spring. The festival 
honors the good neighbor policy and develops international understand- 
ing through involving the consular representatives of all the South 
American countries stationed at Los Angeles, as well as many students and 
visitors from Latin American countries who are in the area, and students 
of the school. The festival has become an important part of the life of the 
community and is now an established tradition. The school has developed 
the philosophy of Pan Americanism and the ideas of international under- 
standing in class work through social studies, art, music, and physical 
education. The student body observes the festival each year with a two 
day ceremony involving dances, an essay contest, and the exchangeof- 
flags ceremony. Every spring one nation is selected to be honored at the 
festival and an exchange of flags with a school in the honored country 
is made at a public ceremony in which the entire student body as well as 
the consular representatives and various interested public officials take 
part. The Festival was supplemented in October of 1955 with a special 
Latin American assembly, at which time the consul of Costa Rica and 
president of the consular association presented Bancroft High School with 
a silver plaque in recognition of outstanding work toward Pan American 
friendship and understanding. The Pan American program is supple 
mented by work in art, music, and foreign languages at the school. In- 
terest in the festival and the over-all program continues to grow, and 
those involved feel that some seeds have been planted which will bear 
fruit in future years in terms of better understanding between nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


San Francisco, California 

The fostering of international understanding is a two-way road. Not 
only is it the task of schools in the United States to help establish favor- 
able attitudes on the part of native-born students toward people of other 
lands, but also in many sections of the country foreign born students must 
be oriented to the ideals, customs, and mores of our country. One of the 
finest efforts in this direction is represented by the Americanization pro 
gram at Galileo High School, San Francisco, California, which, during the 
period 1952-54, was under the direction of John R. Carr, now assistant 
principal of Balboa High School of that city. Here increasing number 
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of foreign-born students brought about the organization of a special 
Americanization Department. Within this department were gathered 
those special English and social studies resources of the school which were 
needed to help solve the peculiar problems of these students. 

“Foreign born” at Galileo High School generally means Chinese, but it 
also includes a number of Latin Americans and a few Europeans. The in- 
flux of foreign-born students after World War II came as a result of a 
revision of the immigration laws in 1943 authorizing citizenship for 
Chinese residing in the United States. Other provisions of the immigra- 
tion laws covering derivative citizenship were invoked by these new 
American citizens to bring their children from the Orient. This immigra- 
tion of Chinese-born children (most of them in their teens) continued 
until early in 1953, when an adverse court decision halted it. However, 
during the earlier period San Francisco schools admitted over eleven 
hundred foreign-born Americans of secondary-school age, principally in 
Galileo High School and Francisco Junior High School. 

Naturally, these Chinese-American youths caused intricate problems 
in the schools. An example may be noted when many of the students, 
mainly boys, showed marked indifference to women teachers, stemming 
from the quite simple explanation that in the culture in which they had 
been reared, the role of the woman was not one of authority, and they 
would loose “face” by following the directions of women teachers! Other 
problems faced by these youths in a new land were economic and social. 
Many worked, some virtually as indentured servants at long hours, to ful- 
fill financial obligations to sponsors who advanced funds for their passage 
to the United States. Problems of adjustment to new social customs were 
legion. 

The San Francisco schools planned the special program which included 
reduction of normal class size, a special textbook list, assignment of 
teachers noted for patience and broad-mindedness, special orientation 
classes, and the development of teaching units adapted to the needs of 
Chinese students. The effectiveness of such measures toward international 
understanding, as the trend at Galileo has indicated, is demonstrated 
through the development of a highly international school population with 
a cosmopolitan atmosphere, which has many advantages in itself. 

Supplementing the work of the San Francisco schools has been the 
China-born Teenage Projects in which fourteen public and private social 
agencies have joined hands to explore ways of helping these youngsters 
acquire ease with the new language and customs, economic security, and 
the opportunity to contribute to American life. The project was even- 
tually subsidized by the Columbia Foundation and assigned to San 
Francisco's International Institute for supervision. This provided a much- 
needed independent research study of immigrant problems in a large 
city. During the first six months the project gathered facts relative to more 
than one thousand teenagers in and out of school. This activity helped 
to create relationships of mutual trust and confidence between the workers 
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and many of the young people. Other actions and programs initiated 
included help with temporary summer employment, vocational guidance, 
a general information program, youth conferences, a Chinese language 
library, and a scholarship program. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Minneapolis public school system has a six-point program for 
promoting international understanding, organized and supervised by its 
Commission on International Understanding and World Peace. These 
areas are: in-service training for Minneapolis teachers, international cor- 
respondence for students and teachers, United Nations recognition in all 
schools, utilization of students from abroad, literature kit service, and 
special events. 

The program for teachers in service includes open discussion and ex- 
change of such topics as “Community Agencies as a Resource for Promot- 
ing International Understanding,” “Techniques for Teaching Interna- 
tional Understanding,” and short courses on such related topics as Korean 
education, Pakistan, Colonialism, and World Trade, with students from 
abroad and visitors and specialists from colleges and universities appear- 
ing on the programs. 

The Minneapolis Commission also publishes an insert to the city-wide 
school bulletin several times each year. The insert includes valuable 
suggestions for schools and communities to use in getting acquainted with 
peoples from other lands who are now found in virtually every com- 
munity in the United States. A special feature is an application blank for 
contacting students from other lands; which may be submitted by any 
school group in the system to the Commission. These requests are filled 
through the efforts of the International World Affairs Center of Min- 
neapolis, the American Field Service, and the state-wide Student Project 
for Amity Among Nations. Another feature presents help to groups 
interested in promoting international understanding through foreign 
correspondence by providing information on how to get in touch with 
such correspondents, and hints on letter writing. 

Some specific ways in which the secondary-school principal may foster 
the growth of international understanding are illustrated by the activities 
of Principal Russell D. Brackett of Ramsey Junior High School of Min- 
neapolis who has promoted the goals set forth above on many fronts 
through careful planning and encouraging of faculty and student activity. 
These include: (1) bringing persons with foreign backgrounds into school 
for faculty meetings, lunches, and classroom visitation; (2) encouraging 
international travel; (3) subscribing to useful magazines and books such 
as the Christian Science Monitor and making them available through the 
school library; (4) providing leadership within the school for annual ob- 
servances of such events as United Nations Day and Pan American Day; 
(5) calling attention frequently to such opportunities to help interna- 
tionally as those offered by the Save the Children Foundation, the sale of 
UNEsco stamps and coupons, sponsoring exchange students or helping 
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sponsor one; (6) working to get a foreign exchange teacher on his faculty 
from tim* to time; (7) providing leadership for the organization of city- 
wide foreign relations or councils, or co-operating with those already 
existing; (8) promoting interest of foreign language teachers and students 


in international understanding. 


Shafter, California - 

Another interested secondary-school principal, Grant W. Jensen of 
Shafter High School, Shafter, California, feels that progress in teaching 
about international understanding is best attempted by the unit problem 
approach in which the role of the principal is to guide his faculty, the 
departments and individual teachers to understand that there are mini- 
mum essentials to be taught in the school program and that, in devising 
the curriculum, these minimum essentials must depend on an analysis 
of the school population and what society expects them to know as they 
leave the school. The principal must assist such teachers in understanding 
that there is room for selected problems only and that one of the most 
critical areas is that of international problems, made more alarming by 
the implications to society of atomic energy. In the development of 
social studies courses, teachers must do some very severe pruning to permit 
important current items to be taught. Through the problem approach 
in such areas, there is the necessity of asking questions and focusing atten- 
tion on the current situation. Then many ideas are assembled to buttress 
and explain the current situation. This minimizes the chronological ap- 
proach, but permits the emphasis to be placed on the here and now, with 
the student gaining a real sense of the importance of these problems with 
research into the background of the problems. 


Aptos Junior High School 

Another secondary-school principal with a successful program, Watt A. 
Long of Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco, points out that real 
international understanding has its roots in human relations. A great 
show of events, activities, and showmanship in promoting international 
good will is hollow and represents only window dressing when the basic 
principles of good human relations are ignored at the local school and 
community level. Mr. Watts calls our attention to the fact that under- 
standing and acceptance of individual and group differences in speech, 
culture, religion, and roles as equal participants in school and community 
activities are the first essential for good human relations; and that ad- 
herence to the above principles are a first step in promoting international 
understanding by secondary-school principals. In this system work was 
begun by selecting schools where tensions and incidents indicated a special 
need for study. Teachers and principals were involved through the in- 
service program. They began by investigating the causes of tensions with 
parallel work in developing understanding and acceptance brought out 
by suggestions of improvements from among the more than four hundred 
Participants. A full-time curriculum assistant was given the job of direct- 
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ing the study and giving in-service seminars. At the end of a year anda 
half, a synthesis of the study entitled “Feelings and Facts” was published 
for use in the schools of the system. A subjective evaluation of the out- 
comes of the study revealed a decided lessening of racial tensions and 
school incidents. The learnings of the schools in these areas filtered into 
the community, contributing significantly to city-wide improvement in 
human and group relations. 

Other specific suggestions for action are suggested in such activities 
at Aptos Junior High School as the participation in organizing clothing 
and money drives for the Save the Children Federation; the Junior Red 
Cross plans for exchange of albums, boxes, and music recordings; and 
the sponsoring of a student-leader group visit to Japan, followed by a 
return visit from Japanese students. 

The following statement by Mr. Long brings out the importance of the 
principal's role: 

Since the principal of a secondary school is the key person in any change or improve- 
ments that are to take place in his school, he must be an interested participant in the 
initial studies, and his presence at institutes, seminars, and workshops gives status to 
the program. It is the principal who must encourage the hesitant teacher to take the 
first steps in his sociometric study of his classes and in introducing ways and means 
designed to improve human relations and a real feeling for the people of other countries 

. . the principal who is concerned with functional learning in the changing of student 
attitudes and the development or real understanding will take a realistic approach to 
the problem of promoting international understanding by making certain that the basic 
skills of human relationships are first learned. 


Seattle, Washington 

One of the outstanding teacher exchange programs in the nation is that 
which has been developed in the Seattle Public Schools under the guid- 
ance of W. Virgil Smith, assistant superintendent in charge of curriculum 
and instruction. In recent years Seattle has been visited by exchange 
teachers from India, Australia, Scotland, England, and South American 
countries, as well as from other sections of the United States. While these 
teachers come from widely divergent places and represent differing points 
of view and educational philosophy, they bring about real contacts with 
actual individual personalities from other countries, thus helping students 
develop understanding of foreign peoples, skills in dealing with them, and 
attitudes of liking and respect for those whose customs differ from their 
own. The following paragraphs, quoted from Signposts, the Seattle cur- 
riculum bulletin, and written by Chester D. Babcock, director of the de- 
partment, bring out some of the values of the teacher exchange program: 

We all gain by the teacher exchange arrangement. Those of us who are part of the 
teaching corps in the buildings to which the visitors are assigned have an unusual 
opportunity to learn from them firsthand. Others get to meet them, though briefly, 
in meetings and at school functions. They, too, profit from the exchange of ideas. But, 
most of all, the exchange arrangement is profitable for the children who have the 
privilege of being members of the visiting teacher's classes. England, Scotland, Australia, 
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India, The Netherlands, and distant cities of our own country cease to be just place 
names on the map. They become the homes of people, places where boys and girls, not 
unlike themselves, go to school and learn as they are learning. They are certain of 
that—they even know a teacher from there. 

In these days of tension and controversy, with the people of the world becoming ever 
closer to one another through modern communication and transportation, the de- 
velopment of international undérstanding looms ever larger as an educational problem. 
Every means of becoming acquainted with our world neighbors must be utilized; every 
opportunity to help others understand our way of life must be taken advantage of. 
Certainly the teacher exchange program offers one of the best approaches to the build- 
ing of understanding and mutual respect among the nations of the free world. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The secondary-school principal, in his unique position in the school 
system, is faced with the challenge of concrete action to bring about a 
better understanding among the students of his schcol of the peoples of 
other lands, and thus promoting a better world. It is a tremendous task. 
There are many blocks to progress, and we are dealing with intangible 
qualities and in quantities that cannot be easily measured. Potent forces 
exist that are in opposition to the goals set forth herein. There exist 
barriers of language and of class structure, those of religion and of cul- 
ture. Geography and climate have their effect on the differences in be- 
havior of people. More than half the people of the world cannot read or 
write; at least a third are underfed and inadequately housed. Men have 
great lack of sensitivity to the problems and the aspirations of other 
peoples. There also exist in the world today great and powerful forces 
working against the aims to which we have dedicated ourselves. The divi- 
sion of the world into opposing camps, with the free democracies on one 
side and the forces of totalitarianism on the other, has created a schism 
that may take generations to close. The concept is idealistic in nature; 
yet it exists as a tremendous challenge and a glorious opportunity. It is 
the vision of the ages—a world at peace and in prosperity, with liberty and 
justice for all. 
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Chapter 15 


HOW CAN THE SUPERVISOR PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Harry Barp 


ho A greater degree than holds true for any other area of content in 
the secondary-school program, education for international understanding 
requires that we look profoundly at the foundations for good curriculum 
development. In this area, both the appropriateness of the subject and the 
nature of the program must be decided on by good curriculum practices 
as well as by the exigencies of the moment. For example, in too many 
cases a unit on Latin America has been introduced into a social studies 
program in order to pacify a vocal group of citizens who think more 
should be done about international understanding. It may well happen 
that this addition is accompanied by a deletion of a unit on Asia or the 
United Nations in order to appease another community group that 
presses for more attention to our American heritage. 

As a result of such pressures and expediencies, more piecemeal cur- 
riculum revision takes place in the field of international understanding 
than in almost any other content area. This is understandably so, for 
curriculum workers reflect the paradox of our total society in this respect. 
Science and technology have made the world seem smaller and more com- 
pact, and we in the curriculum field desire to refiect the urgency for 
broad world understanding. Yet, at the very same time, the world seems 
more and more divided, and the reality of this situation needs to be made 
clear to students. Consequently, those with curriculum responsibilities 
sometimes flit from hope to fear, from despair to Pollyanism. 

The plea here is not to eliminate the dichotomy of a powerful United 
States building strong national defenses and a nation that seeks eagerly 
to solve international probléms through co-operative action. Teachers 
and pupils must be aware that our times demand that we be ready to 
protect ourselves nationally, though we seek co-operative international 
solutions. Rather, the plea is that what we teach, and how, should be 
determined by the basic foundations of curriculum development rather 
than by the headlines of the sky. 


Harry Bard is Director of Secondary Instructional Services in the Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Public Schools. 
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LEARNING Is ACTIVE, SHOULD BE MEANINGFUL AND RESULT IN 
IMPROVED BEHAVIOR 


Children learn facts as they use them. If a unit on international rela- 
tions is dull or its content too difficult, there will be little learning, though 
there be much rote memorization. Active learning involves responding in 
worth-while ways. These activities may stimulate reading a book, plan- 
ning a program, arranging for a speaker, or writing a report. 

Moreover, content must be meaningful to have impact. To begin with, 
it must be meaningful in terms of understanding. Too often subjects, 
such as the world bank, are introduced to students long before the neces- 
sary economic concepts have been acquired. Maturity is a significant 
factor in attaining meaning. In education for international understand- 
ing, for example, some concepts, involving intricate chronology or political 
understandings, require an advanced maturity. 

Content must also be meaningful in terms of pupils sharing in the 
planning, initiating, and fulfillment of experiences. In a study of inter- 
national understanding, such co-operative ventures are critical; for only 
thus do the students understand the need for using the resources of all, for 
compromising differences, and for conciliating disputes. 

Finally, learning should result in improved behavior. Here the cur- 
riculum worker must search his own beliefs deeply; for, if he looks upon 
learning as mental discipline rather than changed conduct, then educa- 
tion for international understanding will consist merely of the memoriza- 
tion of the names of national leaders or the places of international con- 
ferences. In international understanding, behavioral changes are upper- 
most; for only as they take place in terms of knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes is there real learning. Below is an illustration of how one city 
school system has introduced, with the help of a community agency, an 
experience program in international understanding. 


The Baltimore United Nations Youth Program 

Since 1946 the Baltimore City Public Schools has co-operated with the 
United Nations Association of Maryland in sponsoring youth UN clubs. 
The adult advisory committee is made up of lay persons, and representa- 
tives from the Catholic and public schools, including the supervisors of 
the social studies and English. It is headed by the public school cur- 
riculum director. 

All of the eleven public senior high schools in the city have United 
Nations Youth groups, with a total membership of over 3,000. The youth 
groups stimulate interest in international understanding, sponsor monthly 
meetings, and hold two annual city-wide youth conferences. In each 
school the UNY unit helps to make classroom teaching more meaningful 
by arranging for students and adults from foreign lands to talk to classes 
during their study of international understanding. The UNY school 
clubs also arrange assembly programs on special days, such as United 
Nations Day and Inter-American Day. 
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The City-Wide United Nations Youth Council is made up of represen- 
tatives from the various UNY public school clubs, as well as delegates from 
the Catholic and private schools having such groups. The Council has 
sponsored city-wide United Nations Youth Rallies since 1947. On some 
occasions, these sessions hav: taken the form of a pageant, such as “No 
Man Is an Island” when, in 1955, the work of the UN specialized agencies 
was dramatized. In 1954 the UNY clubs co-operated with the adult mem- 
bers of the UN Association of Maryland and forty-five co-operating local 
agencies to sponsor an international exposition which featured the prod- 
ucts and contributions of each member nation of the UN. At this time, 
the various school units selected different nations to study in terms of 
culture, history, and geography. Many of the students acted as guides at 
the various booths and some of them performed native dances during the 
exposition. 

In recent years the city-wide United Nations Youth Council has spon- 
sored regional discussion meetings attended by representatives from the 
public, Catholic, and private schools in various parts of the city. Each 
year the theme differs, but the plan in general is to have classes in world 
iistory and American history study the topics in class some weeks previous 
so the conferences and then to have representatives from each school 
present the views of their classmates at these regional meetings. Below 
are excerpts from the 1955 Conference data: 


1955 UNY Meetings “TOWARD A BETTER WORLD” 
Guide Sheet for Students Attending Meetings in Celebration of the Tenth Anniversary 
of the United Nations, October 24, 1955—Baltimore, Maryland 

Meetings marking the celebration of United Nations Day have been planned for 
secondary-school pupils in the Baltimore area. At each of these meetings, held at 
branches of the Enoch Pratt Library on Monday, October 24, from 9:00 to 11:30 A.m., 
an adult speaker will talk on “The United Nations: Its Achievements, Problems, and 
Hopes.” Group discussions will follow and will deal with the issues stated on this guide 
sheet. 

Students who are selected as representatives to the city-wide meetings are urged to 
select one or more of these issues for careful study with their classmates prior to the 
date of the observance. School study should also include a review of the structure 
of United Nations and of its basic aims and major achievements. A thorough knowl- 
edge of these topics will enable students to come to the meetings prepared to indicate 
how the United Nations can move ahead in solving some of the problems listed under 
each of five major issues confronting it today. 

The Planning Committee of United Nations Youth recommends that emphasis be 
placed on ways by which the United Nations may be made more real in the daily 
lives of young people. It is the desire of this Committee that thoughtful consideration 
be given to the listed issues and problems so that active participation may take place 
in the group meetings on October 24. 

An evaluation of this year’s program and suggestions for next year's observance will 
be welcomed and may be submitted through the president of your school's United 
Nations Youth group. 
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Five Issues to be Discussed 


1. Issue: How can the United Nations help improve social and cultural relationships 
among people? 

2. Issue: How can the United Nations help all nations achieve economic security? 

8. Issue: How can the United Nations help colonial territories make progress towards 
self-government? 

4. Issue: How can the United Nations promote and spread scientific and technological 
advancements that raise the standards of living? 

5. Issue: How can the United Nations be made more effective in securing and main- 


taining peace? 

One of the important concomitants of these youth city-wide meetings has been the 
way in which it has brought together students from the various public schools as well 
as those from the Catholic and private schools. Before desegregation, in 1954, these 
meetings represented one of the few avenues by which students from white and Negro 
schools could meet and work together. Students soon realized that if Americans are 
to understand people of other lands, they must first start understanding people at 
home. There is no doubt that these contacts paved the way for desegregation in Balti- 
more’s schools. Moreover, they have created better understanding among the high- 
school boys and girls from the public, Catholic, and private schools. A good deal of 
inter-school system exchanges take place and students thus get to know each other 
better and recognize the problems and values in cultural exchanges at the international 
level. 

All Curriculum Forces Unite to Promote Learning. An effective cur- 
riculum program employs workable group planning. The layman, pupil, 
teacher, principal, and curriculum director all share in identifying goals 
and planning educational programs. Group decision is particularly im- 
portant in dealing with international understanding. For example, since 
controversial issues play such an important role in this field, there must 
be group standards for the selection of materials. Here is an illustration 
of the outgrowth of group decision on an important issue in this field: 


SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF MATERIALS OR UNITS IN 
THE FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

1. The content should emphasize the broad, persistent problems as well as the con- 
temporary scene. 

2. The concepts should be in harmony with the maturity of the students. 

8. The content should be related to the objectives of the school’s curriculum. 

4. The content should represent an unbiased presentation of different points of view 
or be supplemented by other materials giving other sides of the question. 

5. The content should be selected in terms of the individual differences in interests 
and abilities among students. 

6. The content should not violate proprieties of an ethnic, religious, or racial nature. 


Some Citizenship Education Project Programs 

Illustrative of programs requiring co-operative planning are these three 
described in the packet distributed by the Citizenship Education Project 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University: 

1. Providing Translations for Non-English Speaking Members of the Community— 
Students, working with community agencies and foreign language translators, make 
translations of tax forms, local ordinances, and other data. 
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2. Sponsoring a Foreign Film Festival—Students rent foreign films and arrange for 
community showings that promote better understanding of other cultures. 

$. Holding an International Night Festival—The students plan and hold an Interna- 
tional Night at which the main attractions are foreign and domestic foods and folk 
music and dancing. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CARAVAN PROGRAM IN NEBRASKA 


In the spring of 1956 the YMCA and the YWCA of the Nebraska 
Wesleyan University sponsored an International Caravan made up of 
foreign students from Java, Jamaica, and Iran. The Caravan made up a 
panel which talked about the social customs, characteristic foods, and 
universal sports typical of each country, as well as the geographical and 
climatical conditions. In March the Caravan visited the Tecumseh 
(Nebraska) High School and presented the typical panel program. 
Local students also arranged for a community evening meeting spon- 
sored by the local Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


CurRRICULUM DEsIGN WILL AFFECT THE NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The pattern or framework used fn selecting, planning, and carrying 
out educational experiences will be effected by the design. This is 
especially true in the field of international understanding. For example, 
if the design is so strictly subject matter centered that students are not 
permitted to take field trips outside the history period, then many oppor- 
tunities are lost in becoming acquainted with the culture of other 
peoples. Curriculum workers should be cognizant of the design of the 
curriculum with which they will be working so that they may use it most 
effectively. 

Each curriculum design, whether it be subject centered, broad fields, 
or core curriculum, offers possibilities for a strong program in interna- 
tional understanding. (Other chapters in this publication deal with the 
various subjects and their contributions to the field.) Where the subject- 
centered design is in use, the general curriculum worker has special re- 
sponsibilities toward tying together the contributions made by history, 
geography, English, and the other disciplines. 

Whether or not there is a curriculum worker, a general committee made 
up of teachers from the various subject fields might help to formulate 
some broad objectives and practices in the field of international under- 
standing. For example, the Open-Mindedness Study Committee in 
Philadelphia set forth broad procedures dealing with “building desirable 
values,” “thinking critically,” and “creating good climate.” In 1951 it 
published its finding in the booklet Toward the Open Mind. In Balti- 
more a committee, made up of teachers from all grade levels and repre- 
senting many subject fields at the secondary-level, spent three years study- 
ing the subject of international understanding and published its findings 
m a resources booklet called International Problems and Their Impor- 
tance. The booklet calls attention to the problems of world security and 
makes general recommendations for teachers of the different subjects. 
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Teachers have found this booklet valuable in writing their own learning 
units. 
The Worcester County (Maryland) Core Curriculum Units 

The core program with its long block of time and its emphasis on integration of con- 
tent offers unusual opportunities for fulfillment of classroom activities, field trips, and 
other experience programs dealing with international understanding. The Worcester 
County (Maryland) school system has incorporated three units on international under- 
standing into the junior high-school core program. One seventh-grade unit is called 
“Our Shrinking World.” The resource materials published by the county curriculum 
office point up the influences of rapid transportation and communication media in 
making America close neighbors to the rest of the world. The ninth-grade unit, 
“People of Other Cultures—East and West” deals largely with Asia and Africa. The 
resource booklet for this unit lists among the desired understandings these two that 
are especially interesting: (1) to develop in pupils the understanding that all that is 
strange in other cultures is not, of necessity, queer; and (2) to develop an awareness of 
the cultural inter-dependence of people over the world. 

Since core classes in Worcester County bring together the social studies and language 
arts, reading, listening, writing, and other activities made up of historical, geographical, 
and literary findings, the material is rich in integrating experiences. Moreover, skills 
and content in the fine arts are used to give richer meanings and expressions to this 
study. 

IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS HOLD GREATEST PROMISE FOR CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

In the field of education for international understanding, there must 
be an inherent belief that all teachers can grow in their understanding. 
The curriculum worker will find the in-service program one way to help 
more experienced teachers feel adequate toward new programs in this 
field. The content in international understanding changes. Symbols, like 
Yalta, Guadalcanal, and Seoul, of yesterday disappear, with new ones 
causing concern among teachers who feel that the pressures of the class- 
room have kept them from being up to date on contemporary affairs, and 
thus they often shy away from dealing with issues that may be “loaded 
with dynamite.” Actually, while experienced teachers may feel adequate 
in terms of the history, geography, and literature of other peoples, their 
concern about contemporary affairs often makes them take the easy way 
out and leave out all current references to international understanding. 

Curriculum bureaus in different parts of the country have recognized 
the need for in-service programs in the field of international understand- 
ing. The Philadelphia Public Schools, in conjunction with community 
organizations interested in international relations, have sponsored a 
teachers’ East-West lecture series to bring to its staff the latest materials 
and information about foreign affairs. New York, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
and Detroit are among other cities sponsoring such workshops. 

The Baltimore Workshop: “The Meanings and Challenges of the United 
Nations” 

Recognizing the need for understanding by teachers at all grade levels, in February 

1956, Baltimore educators, sparked by the Curriculum Bureau, organized a workshop 
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on the United Nations as part of its regular in-service program with the help of 
the United Nations Association of Maryland. In order to receive full acceptance by the 
Baltimore community and to make the project of value to teachers in other systems, 
the local Catholic school system and private schools in the metropolitan area were 
asked to join the venture as were systems of nearby counties. In all, about 200 teachers 
enrolled for the eight-session program, running on successive Thursdays from 7:30 to 
9:10 P.M. 

Excerpts from descriptive literature indicate the nature of the eight sessions. Each 
session had time set aside for lectures by members of the staffs of the nearby colleges 
and universities, as well as presentations by foreign students or foreign born instruc- 
tors at Johns Hopkins and other schools. On some occasions, the lecturers were from 
the U. S. Department of State and the United Nations Secretariat office. Small group 
discussions followed each lecture and dealt with the content as well as implications for 
the classroom. Individual participants were required to read publications in a basic 
packet provided by the United Nations Association of Maryland. Each teacher who 
took the workshop for salary increment credit was required to prepare a paper, project, 
or unit related to his classroom assignment. 


Excerpts from Descriptive Literature on the Baltimore Workshop 
I. bani 


byt pose of the Workshop is to acquaint teachers with the contributions which 
the United Nations and its allied agencies are making toward solving the problems of 
world security, as well as those related to human welfare. The W will also deal 
with the problems and the failures of the United Nations, as well as its successes. 
Ow authorities in the area of international relations will present their ideas. 
The a will be in terms of services of the United Nations rather than an in- 
volved discussion of structure and organization. Thus, there will not be a need for any 


background prerequisites in the area. 


oe, Staaten © tp De Cap o> Nery saatete aie ures in the area of 
education for international ts will uainted with audio- 
visuals and readings which would be applicable at different made levels. 


Il. THe Procram 

1. March 8th—First Session: From a Cave to a Glass House. The Evolution and 

tion of the United Nations 

2. March 15th—Second Session: Keeping The Peace. The Problem of Security, Part 
I: General 

8. March 22nd—Third Session: Arms and the Atom. The Problem of Security, Part 
2: Weapons and Atomic Energy Control 

4. A 12th—Fourth Session: Black Robes and White Wigs. The Creation and 
Admin tion of Law 

5. April 19th—Fifth Session: No Man Is an Island. Problems of Human Welfare: 
Protection and Development of the Individual 

6. a 26th—Sixth a ae tong Freedom. Problems of Human Welfare: Colonial- 


“7. May ed--deventh Senion: B Session: Bnough for All? Problems of Human Welfare: Sharing 
Economic and Technical Skills 

8. May 10th—Eighth Session: Foreign Policy and the Forward Look. The United 
States and the United Nations 
Ill. Succestep Projects 

1. A teaching unit for appropriate grade levels may be 

2. A group appraisal of the appropriateness of the placement of United Nations con- 
tent in the already existing teaching material on the United Nations in the courses 
prescribed for elementary, junior ene school. 

3. A list of filmstrips, films, and recordings for teaching the United Nations on 
various or any one school level or a list of general audio-visual materials may be made. 
These items must be annotated and reference made to level of use. 
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4. An annotated list of book and pamphlet material for use with pupils at any one 
level or various school levels may be compiled. 
5. An annotated list of free and inexpensive materials on the United Nations for 


various school levels may be made. 
6. A project may be planned to deepen and extend knowledge of a United Nations 


activity, problem, or division. Work of this nature may be done for any specialized 
agency of the United Nations also. Such a project might develop factual information or 
be concerned with evaluation and suggestions for change. 


EVALUATION Is A SIGNIFICANT PROCESS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


In continual evaluation lies the hope for effective programs in interna- 
tional understanding. The supervisor and curriculum worker have special 
responsibilities toward heiping the staff develop skill in evaluating their 
own teaching processes and in aiding students to appraise their growth. 


Some Suggested Issues To Be Considered 


The curriculum might help the group planning a program in this area 
to formulate and answer questions of this kind: 


- Do all members understand clearly the long-term and immediate goals they seek? 
- Do we have a well-established plan of action? 

. Are our changes based on evaluative evidence? 

. Do we have a clear-cut plan for action with wide-spread participation? 


. Is the yo giving recognition to the design of the curriculum? 
. Are slow learners able to profit in terms of concepts, readings, and understand- 


. Are gifted students challenged to use creative abilities and to have reading 
experiences which meet their intellectual maturity? 
8. Is the direction towards which we are moving clear and understandable? 
9. Is there community support for the program? 


10. Is classroom teaching vitally affected by the meget 


11. Are pupils indicating growth in un ngs, skills, and appreciations? 

Perhaps most important of all in the evaluative process should be the 
concern for fulfillment of the goals of education. True, the schools do 
not exist to remake society. Even if they wanted to, they could not 
undue the role of political treaties, economic barriers, and cultural 
influences. But to reject the reconstructionist philosophy of education is 
not to fully accept the perennialist approach that the “fifty great books” 
will give one an international view of mankind. Nor is it to embrace 
the essentialist view that teaching the names of rivers and capitals and the 
terms of foreign treaties and agreements will change attitudes toward 
fellowman. The curriculum must be concerned with learning as experi- 
ence and the evaluative program will need to look foremost at what 
changes have occurred in terms of the learner’s views toward fellowman 
and his acceptance of responsibilities to humankind. 
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Chapter 16 


HOW CAN THE GUIDANCE WORKER PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


RUTH STRANG 


Bisnis has been defined most recently as “a process of helping 
individuals, through their own efforts, to discover and develop their 
potentialities both for personal happiness and social usefulness.”? In 
this definition, guidance is presented as a process, not as an end result; 
it is concerned with helping each individual acquire a method of solving 
his own problems and making his own decisions and choices rather than 
with merely solving a particular problem or making a particular decision. 


CLARIFICATION OF CONCEPTS 

With reference to international relations, this means that the guid- 
ance worker is concerned with how understanding grows; he will not try 
to pressure students into following a certain course of action. Decision is 
the individual’s responsibility; no one has a right to take this responsi- 
bility away from him. 

Guidance is “‘client-centered,” but it also has a social aim. A student's 
decision is not entirely a personal matter; it is made within a cultural 
tradition; it is conditioned by its social usefulness. Consideration for the 
welfare of all limits the individual’s freedom of choice. Nevertheless, he 
does think through the problem himself—through his own efforts—taking 
into consideration the social forces that are influencing him at the time. 

As stated in the above definition, the aims of guidance are similar to 
the aims of education. The end in view is the same—the development of 
the individual’s potentialities for personal happiness and social usefulness. 
This does not mean, however, that education and guidance are synony- 
mous. They resemble two overlapping circles; there is a common middle 
ground, and there are also special areas unique to each. 

*Robert King Hall and Joseph A. Lauwerys, editors. The Year Book of Education, 1965: 
Guidance and Counseling, p. 17. Russell Square, London: Evans Brothers, Ltd. (Also published 
by Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1968.) 

Ruth Strang is a Professor at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. She is widely known as a psychologist, research worker, and author. Since 1935 
she has been Editor of the Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women. 
Among her professional and academic honors, she has been made a Fellow in the 
American Psychological Association and in the American Academy for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 
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For example, group discussion of international relations fuses teaching 
and guidance. The teacher's aim is to help the group acquire a better 
understanding of other peoples; he is also concerned with the personal 
development of the individual members of the class. The teacher realizes 
these aims by demonstrating an understanding of the capacities and needs 
of the individual students, by knowing the subject matter, and by skill- 
fully using teaching methods that are in accord with the psychology of 
learning. Acquiring knowledge of the subject and of the laws of learning 
are not guidance per se. Providing the specialized counseling needed by 
individual members of the class is not teaching in the usual sense of the 
word. This distinction is made here to avoid duplication with other 
chapters that have dealt with the understandings which teachers need 
about international affairs—about the people of other countries and their 
cultures—and with classroom methods of helping students to share these 
understandings. 

THE GUIDANCE WoRKER AS A PERSON 


Attitudes are caught. Whether working with a group or counseling 
individuals, the guidance worker is sharing his standards, values, and 
feelings about people. He is never really neutral; his own convictions are 
communicated. 

The most important part of the guidance worker's preparation is the 
development of his own personality, moral values, and understanding 
of the ethics of helping others. If he is to be effective in promoting inter- 
national understanding, he must first acquire this understanding himself. 
He must have values worth conveying to the counselee, values such as self- 
control, kindness, generosity, and sympathy for all mankind. The skills 
he acquires should help him to relate himself more warmly and con- 
structively to other persons and to provide conditions in which they can 
grow toward the realization of their most acceptable self.* 

In the area of international understanding, the guidance worker will 
honestly ask himself such questions as these: 


Do I feel a genuine respect for and acceptance of people from different countries? 

Do I have certain deep-seated prejudices that I have not yet overcome toward certain 
kinds of people—rich people, poor people, people of certain nationalities, etc? 

Why do I feel as I do about them? 

What responsibility for the welfare of other peoples do I think the United States 
should assume? 

Am I convinced that each nation should develop its unique culture in its own best 
way provided it does not interfere with similar development in other nations? 

What is my attitude toward persons who do not agree with my point of view toward 
international relations? 

Do I try to learn as much as possible about other peoples and their ways of life? 

Do I keep informed about problems and issues that divide peoples? 

Do I appreciate the value of heterogeneity in world affairs—each nation having some 
unique contribution to make? 


—" Strang, “Various Conceptions of Guidance,” The Year Book of Education, op. cit., 
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Do I believe that co-operative efforts to solve disputes among nations are the only 
hope for lasting peace? 


Do I have faith in education as a means of achieving international understanding 


and world peace? 
Am I convinced that learning to co-operate in solving problems in the local com- 
munity and school is basic to solving international problems? 


By means of questions such as these, the guidance worker should ex- 
plore the attitudes and values which he will unconsciously share with his 
students. He will frankly acknowledge his feelings and accept the equally 
genuine feelings of his students even though they conflict with his own 
points of view. Although he cannot be neutral neither will he be coercive, 
even in subtle ways; he will not try to force the students to accept his 
beliefs and convictions. 


UNDERSTANDING STUDENTS’ POINTS OF VIEW AND FEELINGS 

In any kind of group or counseling, the guidance worker starts where 
the student is. Instead of stuffing more ideas into his cluttered mind, he 
tries to find out what ideas are already there. Understanding of students’ 
thoughts and feelings about international relations can be obtained in 
several ways. Many significant ideas and points of view come out in a 
permissive type of group discussion. The skilled discussion leader creates 
an atmosphere in which the participants feel free to express their thoughts 
and feelings without fear of criticism. 

Even chance remarks may indicate attitudes, as in the following in- 
cident: In a high school where attendance at assemblies was voluntary, 
an assembly planned by the students presented representatives from several 
countries who spoke about their own cultures, ideals, and ways of life. 
The assembly hall was filled to overflowing. As the students were leaving, 
a teacher overheard one girl say enthusiastically, “Wasn't that wonderful! 
It showed us how much alike we all are.” 

Compositions written anonymously by students in social studies, Eng- 
lish, or other classes, or during home-room or group guidance periods, 
afford teachers and counselors a penetrating glimpse of the ways in which 
the students are perceiving the world in which they are growing up. A 
topic such as “How I view the world today” or “My idea of the world in 
which I am growing up” is suggested. The students are asked to write 
freely, frankly, and thoughtfully on the subject. Usually they welcome this 
opportunity to write their own ideas; they often release feelings of 
anxiety, hostility, and insecurity. Housman expressed the feelings of 
many young people in his lines: “I, a stranger and afraid, in a world I 
never made.” 

Students’ attitudes toward world conditions and international rela- 
tions cover a wide range, from optimism to despair, from the attitude that 
this is “the best of all possible worlds,” through feelings of uncertainty 
about the future, to the extreme negative attitude that “All's wrong with 
the world.” Because it is so important for teachers and counselors to see 
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things through students’ eyes, quotations® from student papers represent- 
ing various typical and unique points of view will be included here. They 
are from five ninth- and tenth-grade classes in one school, representing 
college preparatory, general, and commercial courses. 

Other schools, whose students represent different home and community 
backgrounds, and which offer differing amounts and kinds of instruction 
in international understanding, would undoubtedly yield different replies. 
But even within this single sampling almost all kinds of responses were 
represented. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PEOPLE OF OTHER COUNTRIES AND U. S. 
RESPONSIBILITY TO THEM 

Many students thought primarily of “the world” as their own local 
community and were concerned about school problems and teenage 
crimes. They wrote more frequently about their immediate concerns than 
about international problems. The counselor should recognize this ten- 
dency. He cannot expect to get far in promoting international under- 
standing with a student whose whole attention at the moment is focused 
on getting a date for the Saturday night dance. There has to be a readi- 
ness for the kind of counseling which involves international understand- 
ing. 

Many students recognized the poverty prevalent in other countries, 
and the differences between their standards of living and ours. They most 
frequently mentioned shortages of food; some suggested that we share our 
surpluses with people of other countries. Others expressed appreciation 
of America as “the land of the free.” As one sixteen-year-old girl said, 
“To me, America means the place where I can worship as I please, go 
where I want to go, and do anything that’s sensible. This is very im- 
portant to me when I realize what people in other countries must go 
through.” 

The counselor, in the course of an intimate interview, would come to 
understand more about the meaning of statements of this kind—whether 
the student was merely repeating ideas heard at home or in school, or 
whether his remarks were based on factual knowledge of conditions in 
other countries and on an accurate and sensitive interpretation of his 
own experiences. 

Occasionally a student has Tennyson's vision of a world federation. 
One sixteen-year-old boy in the tenth grade expressed the idea of these 
words: “You could make all the countries combine into one nation, de- 
ciding for their people the best things and not thinking of wars or fight- 
ing, but for all to be prosperous.” 

Such statements might be used as the basis for a class discussion which 
would contrast the ideal with the actual, and search the history of the 
past for evidence of success or failure under somewhat similar conditions. 
For example, one student reported that his father had said that the United 
Nations would fail because the Articles of Confederation had failed. This 


‘Spelling, punctuation, and wording are unchanged. 
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challenged the class to study both situations—to seek the reasons for the 
failure of the Articles of Confederation, and to question whether the same 
factors might be operating in connection with the United Nations. 

Quite a few students believed that “charity begins at home.” They 
expressed this idea in various ways: “The taxes we pay should be right 
in our own hands, used to help fight disease and help needy people in our 
own country. Instead, we send money and food to foreign countries, 
when we need it more in our own country first.” 

Many such statements sound like reflections of an adult point of view. 
If they are, the counselor should recognize the danger of causing conflict 
in the home by imposing a different point of view upon the student. 
This does not mean that the student should be encouraged to persist in an 
unsound point of view, but rather that he should learn to be tolerant of 
different opinions and to arrive at his own decisions by thinking matters 
through. 

One need clearly revealed in these compositions was for bona-fide facts 
and for critical thinking on the basis of facts. Since guidance, as defined, 
is a process, it is part of the counselor's role to help students individually 
or in groups to develop their powers to think clearly and logically. 

Scattered among the compositions were some unique and extreme 
points of view. For the most part, these seemed to be associated with 
personal problems. At least, that possibility should be explored by any 
counselor who worked with these students as individuals. 

The boys in this study were very much concerned about war. Some 
of them expressed their opinions vehemently, as in the following com- 
position by a fourteen-year-old ninth-grade boy in the general course: 

I think that we will soon destroy the earth with all these wars going on, especially 
with the Atom, Hydrogen, and Cobalt Bombs that they are dropping all over the place. 
I think that with a little more religional devotion we might be able to save ourselves. 
Everyone is trying to get land, we in the United States are yelling about peace and yet 
whenever any little thing happens right away we start a war, why I want to know. You 
would think that being as we are always talking peace we would let the countries 
involved fight it out for themselves and we could keep out of it and keep our peace 
with both countries, or all the countries that are involved. I believe that would be a 
quicker way to world peace. 

Another fourteen-year-old boy in the ninth grade of the general course 
took a tone that was still more bitter: “I'd like to know what people get 
out of fighting, fighting and fighting some more. It doesn’t get them any- 
where except in a grave yard by getting their brains shot out or their 
head shot off. I think it is stupid for people to be fighting wars when we 
have enough trouble right here in the U. S. A.” 

From reading some of these compositions one gets the impression that 
the writers are emotionally disturbed. However, they may be merely 
reflecting the emotional disturbance of their parents. By engaging an 
apparently disturbed student in a conversation about some aspect of in- 
ternational understanding, the counselor may be able to tell whether he 
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needs intensive counseling or psychotherapy. Such a judgment should 
not be made, however, without knowledge of the student's home back- 
ground and school experiences. In searching for the causes of an expressed 
attitude toward war, the counselor may find a conflict in loyalties, a habit 
of accepting opinions without examining them critically, a personal 
fear of the demands which war may make upon one, or a carefully con- 
sidered conviction concerning its futility and horror. Obviously, the 
counselor’s conclusion would depend upon the meaning which the state- 
ment seemed to have for the student. 

A unique statement by a fifteen-year-old boy in the tenth grade of the 
general course vividly illustrates the wide gap that often exists between 
the student’s and the counselor’s or teacher’s point of view. This boy 
expressed extreme points of view in his composition: 

The world is in a bad shape and the U. N. is not helping matters. Not that it doesn’t 
mean well, but it is standing in the way of Christ . . . . The U. N. has failed completely 
and has brought more trouble than good . . . Geneva talks failed also. The Bible says, 
“Nation will fight against nation and Kingdom against Kingdom.” . . . World War I 
was seven times greater than all wars before it. World War II was four times greater 
than World War I . . .. The world is coming to an end and there is nothing you or I 
can do about it. God is fed up with us. 


Obviously a counselor could make no progress with his boy until he 
he knew how he was thinking and feeling, and was prepared to start where 
he was. The counselor would have to try to understand the origins of the 
boy's ideas—the family relations involved, the community attitudes, the 
boy's personal dissatisfaction with life, the type of religious instruction he 
had received. 

These detailed quotations have been included as the best way of con- 
veying an impression of (1) the individuality of the points of view ex- 
pressed by high-school students, (2) the intensity of some of their re- 
sponses, (3) the superficiality of others, and (4) the keen insights ex- 
pressed by at least a few ninth- and tenth-grade students in a single school. 
Any teacher or guidance worker who has a good relation with students 
may obtain similar information on how his students perceive the world 
and their relation to other peoples. This understanding is basic to coun- 
seling individuals or to working with groups. 

A more formal method of studying students’ attitudes toward interna- 
tional questions is the attitude scale. The Thurstone type of attitude scale 
consists of carefully graded statements ranging from the most favorable 
to the least favorable attitudes. Each item is given a scale value so that a 
total score may be obtainel. In the Remmers’ Generalized Attitude Scales, 
there is one—Scale H—on races and nationalities. A study of the opinions 
of high-school seniors made by Horton and Remmers* found them about 
equally divided on such questions as: whether there is hope for a peace- 
ful world some day; whether democracy is endangered by foreign ideas 


*R. E. Horton and H. H. Remmers, Some Ethical Values of Youth, Compared Over the Years. 
Purdue Opinion Panel, 1954, 18 (2), lla. Report No. 38. 
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within the country; whether we should give up some of our national 
sovereignty in the best interests of a better world. 

In proportions of about three to one, the students indicated their 
belief that people of any race or national origin can become good Ameri- 
cans, should attend school together, should be allowed to eat in the same 
public eating places, and to sit where they wish in theaters. There was 
far less agreement that people of different races should dance together, use 
the same swimming pools, or marry one another. 

Tests of knowledge about other peoples, about our relations to them, 
about factors causing dissension among nations, and about evidences of 
progress achieved by agencies for international co-operation would show 
whether students have their facts straight. Tests of critical thinking in 
this field would yield further information about the student's ability to 
use facts in making generalizations, and in drawing inferences and con- 
clusions. 

Such information is useful to the counselor in helping him to determine 
whether a particular student’s attitude toward international matters may 
arise from lack of knowledge, or from inability to see relations and to 
make inferences. If neither of these factors seems to account for a given 
attitude, the counselor would explore further the background and in- 
terests of the student’s family, his previous experiences with people from 
other countries, or with acquaintances who have pronounced attitudes 
toward certain nationalities. Failing to find clues here, he would be con- 
cerned with the student's personal problems and needs; factors of this 
sort often influence one’s attitudes and behavior toward other people. 


THe ROLE OF COUNSELING IN PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
A Continuous Process 

Counseling with respect to international relations is a continuous de- 
velopmental process. It begins with the child’s first contacts with people. 
From his mother and father he catches certain attitudes toward the people 
who come to his home. For example, Mary Fealy is an Irish girl who 
comes once a week to clean. Her good humor, wit, and warmth of person- 
ality endear her to the whole family. The little child hears her laugh and 
say, “The Irish are witty.” This early association may be the basis of a 
lifelong admiration 2nd affection for the Irish people. Later he reads 
Irish poems and plays, visits Ireland, and has other experiences which 
reinforce his initial attitude toward these people. 

With skillful guidance, international understanding continues to grow 
during the school years. Much of this guidance is in connection with the 
pupil's daily activity. Children tend to catch the teacher's attitude toward 
other children in the class. The guidance-oriented teacher helps pupils 
who have foreign backgrounds to make unique contributions to the class, 
perhaps by bringing distinctive articles from home which enrich the other 
pupil’s understanding of the culture which they represent. If children 
from other countries feel that they are accepted, they develop better 
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themselves; they also help the native-born children to take a positive 
attitude toward people who are different. 

If there is a counselor in the elementary school—and such counselors 
are rapidly becoming more numerous—he will give teachers information 
that will help them understand their pupils better, and will also help the 
pupils to understand themselves. He will have one interview or more 
each year with each pupil, and if possible with the parents. With refer- 
ence to guidance in international understanding, the counselor will en- 
courage the teacher to guide as she teaches, developing values and atti- 
tudes in connection with the daily school activities. 

In the junior and senior high school, the counselor continues to work 
in a similar way with teachers, students, and parents. In interviews with 
these older pupils, the counselor may frequently learn about early exper- 
iences that have influenced their attitudes and behavior. When the stu- 
dent recalls disturbing experiences in the presence of an understanding, 
accepting person, they become associated with a source relationship and 
thereby lose much of the fear and anxiety formerly attached to them. 
Moreover, when he has brought the experience out into the open, the 
student is better able to cope with it on a conscious level. 


A Part of the Total Guidance 

Guidance in international understanding is not only continuous, it 
is also part of the total guidance process. Whatever the counselor can do 
to help the individual accept himself and understand himself will help 
him to accept, understand, and like other people. It is recognized that a 
person who has been successfully counseled is likely to make a better 


adjustment in a group. A person who has learned to recognize his limita- 
tions and develop his strengths, and who succeeds in suitable tasks has no 
need to disparage others. The person who feels inferior is more likely 
to “pick on” someone else. That someone else may be a foreign-born 
student in the school or sometimes a whole nation is the object of this 
kind of hositility. Effective general counseling is the foundation for 
effective counseling in international understanding. 


Counseling Procedures 

The counseling process by which these desirable results may be ob- 
tained can be described only briefly here. There has been a previous dis- 
cussion of the counselor as a person. His personality is the most important 
factor in his relationship with the student; the relationship between 
counselor and counselee is the core of counseling. The time they spend 
together is of benefit in and of itself; values are communicated; attitudes 
caught. 

A decisive influence at the beginning of this relationship is the reputa- 
tion that the counselor has acquired. Students share their impressions of 
a counselor. By the grapevine, a counselor becomes known as “a person 
you can trust,” “fair-minded,” “helpful,” “friendly,” “sincere,” or the 
Opposite—“‘A person who can’t keep confidential information to himself,” 
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“one who wastes your time and gives no constructive help,” “prejudiced,” 
“insincere.” Naturally the student’s approach to the counselor is in- 
fluenced by what he already knows, or thinks he knows, about him. 

Skillful referral also contributes to a good relationship. The possibility 
that he will be sent to the counselor sometimes becomes a threat to the 
student. Sometimes this anxiety is due to a misunderstanding of the 
counselor’s role. So many students associate counseling with advice-giving, 
or even with having a certain program or point of view forced upon them. 

Actually many counselors, even if they refrain from giving advice, will 
use persuasion, fact, or trickery to get a student to follow the course 
of action they think is best. Ideally, the counselor has a deep respect for 
the person’s ability to work out his own salvation and make his own deci- 
sions and plans. He does not deprive the student of the joy of self-dis 
covery. Whatever help is given should strengthen the counselee’s ability 
to help himself; it should increase his self-reliance. 

What does the counselor do to help the counselee grow in self-under- 
standing and self-responsibility? At the beginning of the interview the 
counselor invites the counselee to present himself and his problem in his 
own way. The counselor may begin by saying, “Suppose you tell me about 
the situation as you see it,” or “I really do not know why you came to see 
me,” or “This is your hour, just begin by telling me anything you want 
to.” 

Such an initial invitation will usually free the tongue of all but the most 
reticent student. As he talks, the counselor listens. But he does more than 
listen passively; he tries hard to understand, to feel with the student, to 
relate his scattered comments, and to interpret them. However, he does 
not say all he thinks; he says only as much as he thinks will be helpful 
to the student. By reflecting the student's feeling accurately, the counselor 
shows him that he understands him. By putting into relationship several 
things the student has said, the counselor helps him to perceive the situa 
tion a little differently. By interpreting something the student has said, 
the counselor may throw new light on the problem. By giving informa- 
tion the student needs, the counselor helps him to find the solution him- 
self. By asking a question or making a comment, the counselor helps the 
student to explore an aspect of the situation which he would not other- 
wise have considered. 

Restraint on the part of the counselor is a virtue. He should give only 
as much help as the student needs to reach a decision himself. If the coun- 
selor steps in prematurely he may make the student feel that he is unable 
to cope with the situation. If the counselor gives the student the solution, 
he deprives him of the adventure of finding it for himself. The counselor 
must also respect the student's reticence and protect his privacy. 

It is even more difficult to interpret a student to his teachers, parents, 
employers, or other associates. Yet this is important if the student's new 
insights are not to be defeated by the same environmental factors that gave 
rise to the difficulty in the first place. Sometimes parents will be able to 
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change some aspect of the environment, even though they are not able to 
change their own deep-seated attitudes and personality patterns. This 
change in the environment may evoke a more favorable response on the 

of the student; this in turn pleases the parents. Thus a beneficent 
circular response is set in motion which may spiral upward quite rapidly. 

The way should always be left open for further conferences. These 
voluntary conferences, originating in the student’s need for help in coping 
with a difficult situation, can be made most productive. 

There is, of course, no one best approach or counseling procedure. 
In some interviews involving international understanding, the student's 
need is for accurate information. In others, he needs help in using facts 
in thinking. In still others, the most important concern is the develop- 
ment of his concept of himself, and a resolution of emotional conflicts 
which are affecting his relations with other people. The counseling pro- 
cedures here briefly described:may be used in many situations in which 
problems of international understanding arise; for example: 

1. A foreign-born student feels lonely, unhappy, not accepted by the group. 

2. A popular student has not become aware of her opportunity to influence other 
students to treat certain members of the class with more consideration and appreciation. 

3. A socially sensitive student is concerned about the cliques in the school and their 
effect on those who are isolates. For example, one girl in a Friends school came to the 
counselor to talk over this problem: when her “crowd” went to lunch, they always sat 
together. If some other student came over to sit with them, they would say, “The seat 
is taken.” This girl was concerned about the situation and wanted to talk it over with 
the counselor before bringing it up with her group. 

4. A class or other group discussion has raised questions and problems involving 
attitudes toward individual foreigners or their governments, which a student wants to 
discuss further with his counselor. He may be concerned with despicable acts that 
have been committed, or with issues on which he must take a stand. 

5. Students need to develop social sensitivity, human sympathy, and understanding 
through a counseling relation. 


Directly or indirectly, in almost every interview, the counselor may 
contribute to the promotion of international understanding. Whatever 
he does to help students become informed, well adjusted, friendly, co- 
operative, socially sensitive, and responsible, will contribute to increasing 
the number of people who are prepared for living in the world com- 
munity. 


Work WITH STUDENT GROUPS 


Directly or indirectly, the guidance worker in most schools has respon- 
sibility for student activities, as supervisor of the program as a whole or as 
consultant in special groups. As supervisor he must work with teacher- 
sponsors, many of whom have had no preparation in group work pro- 
cedures. As adult leader in student councils, service clubs, or other stu- 
dent organizations, he works intimately with groups of students. 

It is through group experiences that students are most successfully 
prepared for international understanding. The leader devotes as much 
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thought and attention to the personal development of the members of the 
groups as to their progress toward the group’s specific goals or decisions. 
He accepts their feelings expressed in the group, and tries to find some 
positive value in every member’s contribution to the group thinking. The 
human-relations skills developed in student groups are most important in 
promoting international understanding. There is no better way of pre 
paring to undertake international responsibilities than by learning to 
work together constructively in small local groups. Habits of interna- 
tional co-operation must be built on a foundation of group-work skills. 

There are various ways of creating awareness of world citizenship and 
understanding. Among these are the following: 

Bringing in informed speakers on certain subjects. 

Providing relevant reading material, some of which may be slanted or biased so that 
students will get practice in distinguishing propaganda from straightforward presenta- 
tion of authentic facts. 

Promoting constructive, friendly relations with students from other lands 

Using foreign-language clubs as a means of acquainting students with the cultures 
and current problems of other countries 

Presenting other cultures in dramatic form 


Many examples of informal group activities, both in elementary and 
secondary schools, are given in Preston’s book® and in other chapters of 
this yearbook. For this reason no further discussion of the guidance 
worker's responsibility for work with groups will be included here. 


CONCLUSION 


The role of the guidance worker in promoting international under- 
standing is threefold: through counseling he helps the individual under- 
stand himself and other people and relate himself constructively to them; 
through group work he offers opportunities, not only to grow in under- 
standing, but also to translate these insights into group relationships; and 
through co-operation with the school staff he brings to bear on policies 
and programs insights gained through intimate contacts with students. 
He recognizes the potential value of both counseling and group work 
in developing the personal qualities, the knowledge, and the human-rela- 
tions skills desirable in today’s citizens. 
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Chapter 17 


HOW CAN TEACHERS EVALUATE GROWTH 
IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


MARGARET CORMACK 








“No action without research; no research without action.”—Goodwin 
Watson 











Why EVALUATE? 


ae is a discipline embracing varied content and method, 
ranging in depth and breadth from speculative philosophy to observed 
fact. It is a way of learning, knowing, and communicating that demands 
both the substance of established knowledge and the yeast of experiment 
and inquiry. If it is to be functional and valid in a dynamic society, 
education should seek in each of its many areas to clarify aims, determine 
the means towards these ends, and evaluate the results in terms of aims. 
This is the essential relationship between science and technology or that 
between theory and practice. 

All fields of education need this constant appraisal, but the new and 
unclear area of education for living in an international society is especi- 
ally urgent in its need for clarification. We know very little about “inter- 
national society” or “world community;” we know even less about 
“education” in these terms. “Education” involves knowledge, personality 
growth and development, primary and secondary experience, attitudes, 
skills, and actions. It is not the mere acquisition of facts; it is certainly 
not a type of propaganda. 

Post-war “education for international understanding” has stimulated 
a lot of well-meant but “blind” activity. Good intentions should not be 
the rationale for haphazard experiences. Those teachers who gush senti- 
mentally about “world brotherhood” may do as much harm as those who 
close their minds to the impact of the larger world on our daily lives. In 
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between these useless extremes are the many teachers who honestly try 
to guide youth into world-mindedness but just as honestly do not know 
what they are really stimulating or achieving. Have we, for instance, 
analyzed the attitudinal results of long-continued, one-way “charity” to 
less fortunate people, as with Care packages, when this is the only rela- 
tionship between donor and receiver? Have we reflected on the con- 
ceptual meaning of “charity,” or that of “tolerance?” Perhaps these ex- 
periences and concepts reinforce the attitude of superiority, undermining 
or delaying the concept of international social democracy. Probably the 
aim was never clear, the method unrelated to the aim. 

Further, even when we think we are certain in our goal of a postive 
attitude toward international understanding and co-operation are we 
cognizant of the psychological ingredients of becoming an “international 
American?” What is the result, in terms of attitude and commitment, of 
having students see the excellent Unesco film, World Without End? 
Do the viewers identify with their counterparts in Mexico and Thailand, 
as is intended, and do they feel that the world is a better community for 
this type of international co-operation? What is the empathic value of 
learning to read and speak French? Of corresponding with a pen pal in 
Nigeria? Of having an exchange teacher from Scotland? Of inviting 
Herald Tribune foreign students to the high school and local community 
for a week? Of doing a social studies unit on the Bandung Conference? 
Of seeing the Atomic Energy for Peace exhibit? Of participating in 
United Nations Day? Do we know what rational and emotional layers of 
the conscious and the unconscious these activities sensitize? Are we clear 
in our aims? Are we successfully relating our methods and materials to 
these aims? If not, we are both blind and immoral in our efforts. 

“Evaluation” has not been clearly defined in education. At its most 
superficial level it involves “testing each student” and relates only to 
grades and to competitive performance. At its deepest level it is both 
“testing” and “learning” and is an invaluable research aid to teachers and 
pupils in their individual and collective endeavors. It is determined by 
curriculum, and in turn should modify or re-cast the curriculum. It 
involves not only the formal “tests,” but also all evidences of growth or 
stagnation—be they compositions, chance remarks in the lunch-room, be- 
havior toward minority group members at a school dance, or questions 
asked of visiting resource people. The perceptive teacher measures by 
many clues and is often unaware that he is doing so. He is like the skilled 
automobile mechanic who knows by the sound of the engine the health 
of the machine. This unconscious sensitivity is only possible, however, 
when the teacher is so experienced in such a well-known field that the 
“signs” have become interiorized. “International understanding” and 
“world-mindedness” are so new and little understood that conscious ap- 
praisal is necessary. The teachers of today are, in fact, charting a new 
course, and like all navigators must rely in part on instruments of detec- 
tion and discovery. 
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Tue Ams or EVALUATION 


Few areas of education lend themselves to a simple and précise evalua- 
tion, but complexity does not excuse apathy. In the field of international 
education, inquiry and research are new but definitely evolving. The 
criteria we suggest are those set forth in the first chapter, Tewksbury's 
operational description of a “mature international person?:” 


1. One who has deep, active, and successful roots in one’s own culture. 

2. One who has examined objectively the strengths and weaknesses of his own 
culture. 

8. One who is eager to consider seriously what other peoples think of his culture. 

4. One who is not too sensitive about criticism of his own culture. 

5. One who is able, in traveling, to identify with other peoples and to listen and 
learn from them. 

6. One who is not afflicted with a “plumbing complex” toward people in technologi- 
cally underdeveloped counties. 

7. One who has experienced and passed beyond the stage of “cultural shock” in 
relation to cultures that differ sharply from his own. 

8. One who has personal and friendly relations with a number of persons from 
other countries on a long-term basis. 

9. One who has international friends in one’s own specialized profession or occupa- 
tion. 
10. One with whom persons from other countries can be frank and in whom they 
may have confidence. 

11. One who can discuss other cultures without bringing in name-calling, stereotyping, 
and extreme categorization. 

12. One who has found “multiple securities” in many countries as well as.a primary 
security in one’s own country. 

18. One who is actively concerned with promoting the exchange of contributions 
between one’s own and other countries. 

14. One who is able to discuss the Soviet Union and Communist China calmly. 

15. One who is thoroughly familiar with and actively supports the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

16. One who is an active member of at least one of the thousand private international 
organizations at work in the world. 

17. One who has examined his own motivations for being international-minded, and 
also the nature of his internationalism. 

18. One who has an elementary familiarity with the family of languages and sees 
his own language as one member of this family. 

19. One who does not wish to make over other peoples and cultures in his own image. 

20. One who can for the moment become another person and enter empathically 
into the thoughts and feelings of other people. 

21. One who finds it natural and satisfying to live as a member of the “family of 
man” because he has experienced the common bonds that unite people of different 
cultures. 

We have no easily accepted verbalization of the “brotherhood of man” 
here, but evidence of knowledge, conscious will, interaction with non- 
Americans, and a living philosophy that is demonstrated in habit. It is 


1Used with the permission of Donald G. Tewksbury, Professor of International Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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evident that no high-school student can have experienced enough of life 
to have achieved this maturity; the importance of such an ideal description 
lies in the direction of growth and the quality of experience. 

This operational description of international maturity suggests many 
evaluative questions and activities and is particularly suited to student 
self-evaluation. It might serve as a check list for frequent reference, as, 
for instance, after a panel discussion on the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations, or after hearing foreign guests criticize some aspects 
of American life. Another type of list, complementary to a description of 
a mature person, relates more directly to the feelings and ideological 
commitment of high-school students. It might be called a “personal de- 
claration.” In using it a student might say, “This I believe,” or “I am 
moving toward this belief.” 

1, I am living today in an international society, and the world is my home. It is the 
larger community of which my country is a member nation. 

2. All human beings are my fellows in this community. Kinship is our bond. 

3. Communities are built on common needs and aims. We should all help to 
strengthen these mutually shared purposes and structures. 

4. Communities also guarantee and appreciate differences, working against only those 
differences—as genocide and war—that threaten the community. They build social 
democracy, with respect for all races, religions, and customs. 

5. As an individual I want to know the world that is my home. Through geography, 
history, the sciences, language, literature, and the arts I want knowledge about the 
world. 

6. I also want to know the peoples who are my neighbors. I want to know them as 
a fellow human being—not as a spectator or tourist. 

7..I realize that much needs to be done to make the world a better community of 
better neighbors and commit myself to this purpose. Since “world community” is 
rooted in all smaller communities, my international service lies in my democratic 
attitude and actions towards all the people here in my town and ih my nation. I shall 
express my “will” in those movements and organizations that are committed to social 
democracy and co-operative endeavor. 


These two lists, or others, should help us in clarifying our aim. The aim, 
clearly, is growth toward a “mature international person,” toward becom- 
ing an “international American.” We must then ask ourselves whether 
our subject and activity content, methods, and materials relate to this 
aim. Further, the lists can serve as “testing points” for end-of-year or end- 
of-unit appraisal. Evaluation and curriculum is thus a circular process. 


_ 


REALITIES IN WORKING TOWARD THESE AIMS 


“International society” or “world community” may not be a reality to 
young people, or to many teachers. “Community” connotes some type of 
unitary government and structure, with laws that are binding on its 
members and with symbols of loyalty and authority. It involves people 
and places that are primary to one’s experience, and anything beyond the 
nation may seem “out of bounds.” To some, “world community” is a 
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utopian dream; to some others, it can never exist. “World community” 
is, in fact, as much a state of mind as a concrete fact, and we should work 
toward this state of mind by concretizing the realities of international 
co-operation. When people really understand the United Nations’ prin- 
ciples and programs, and when they realize the United States’ relation- 
ship to its aspirations and achievements, they generally approve a world 
in which millions of colonial peoples are being liberated, where milk is 
being given to hungry babies, where schools are being established for 
illiterate children and adults, where the diseases of nature are now a world 
concern, and where human beings of all races and classes are working 
together in the common determination to make the world a better place 
for all people. Boundaries dim when people know about international 
communication (from the Postal Union to aviation regulations) , about 
international conferences (such as those on mental health), about the 
thousands of non-governmental organizations supporting in their own 
interests the principles of international co-operation,’about the vast net- 
work of national and international technical assistance programs, and 
about the international character of most of our scientific and technolo- 
gical discoveries. “Community” cannot be a reality until students under- 
stand its ingredients and feel themselves a part of it. 

In this extension of human relations, we are suggesting that attitudes 
towards non-Americans—the people of Pakistan, Indonesia, or Libya— 
should be no different from those we seek to develop toward the various 
minority groups within our country. They are human beings, and we 
believe in social democracy. An already difficult emotional problem is 
here complicated with the factors of foreign languages, strange religions, 
and alien governments. The idealogical and constitutional mandate 
which bids all Americans accept all citizens of their land stops with na- 
tional boundaries. This suggests to us that, though there is a special bond 
among nationals, social democracy in the twentieth century demands 
human bonds of extra-national order. We do have to think of people as 
“Burmese,” “Japanese,” or “Ethopian,” with reference both to their na- 
tional loyalties and to their cultures. Ways of life do differ from place to 
place, but we are on unsound ground when we ascribe personality charac- 
teristics—like “lazy, industrious, friendly, hostile, clean, dirty, honest, or 
thieving” to people in terms of national character. It suggests that stu- 
dents’ experiences should contain as much primary contact with people 
from other lands as possible, permitting individual personalities to blot 
out rigid f&tional stereotypes. 

In dealing with ideals, which are rooted in the emotions as well as the 
intellect, we must be wary. Model verbalism is a characteristic of the 
American culture, and idealism is a characteristic of the adolescent. 
Passionately stated affirmations of international fraternity, no matter 
how sincerely meant, may not be sufficiently grounded in behavior and 
experience to have fundamental meaning. Actions, not words, will be 
the proof of acceptance of the worth of persons around the globe. 
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On the other hand, the passions of youth are as easily aroused to 
opposition. This is the testing ground for the teacher, in terms of under- 
standing and in terms of respect for all views, a fundamental democratic 
principle. We should not have rigid norms, should not think in terms of 
“right” and “wrong.” The important thing is to push students to un- 
dergirding their opinions with facts and with critical thought. Opinions 
in themselves are meaningless. 

The exact relationship of knowledge and attitudes will, perhaps, always 
elude us, but we are increasingly sure that one without the other is empty. 
We are also beginning to see that knowledge, however important, may not 
always be the primary stimulus. For instance, instead of exposing a class 
to some days’ study of ‘Nigeria, perhaps bringing a Nigerian to the class as 
a culminating activity, it may be that contact with the Nigerian at the 
beginning will better stimulate members of the class to plan their own 
study. This suggests experiment and variation in techniques of inquiry 
and evaluation. 

It is possible that a sincere and zealous teacher may expect too much 
of students, forgetting “where we are now.” We must be understanding 
anl realistic in our aims and evaluation. “Internationalism” is a contro- 
versial subject in the United States, and to many it connotes world govern- 
ment and the demise of America. The fact is that sovereign nations have 
never been stronger, and our concern here is the co-operative relation- 
ships of these nations. Further, the world is polarized into two great 
powers, the United States and the U. S. S. R., each buttressed with allies 
and each wooing the uncommitted areas of the world. Attitudinally, it 
is difficult to apply the principles of human kinship to a current enemy, 
though we do well to remind ourselves that, within the recent memory of 
man, Americans were bitter against Germany and Japan, two nations 
now in the allied camp. Another factor is that Americans, Europe’ 
oriented in their heritage and experience, are only beginning to view the 
rest of the world with seriousness. It is a strange and more distant world, 
and “color” probes a sensitive and uncommitted nerve center in our own 
national consciousness. The United States is an uneasy partner of the 
white colonial powers, the traditional enemies of the Asian and African 
nations. It is a lot to ask, then, that an American youth, brought up with- 
in the limitations set by the American older generation which came to 
adulthood before the “revolution” of World War II and the ensuing in- 
ternational involvement of the United States, “accept” for example, a 
Vietnamese. He has not seen Vietnam nor any of its people. He may not 
even know where it is, but probably “knows” vaguely that the people there 
are colored, eat rice, walk barefoot, are clad in rags, are often Com- 
munistic, and that our arms aided the French in the war against them. 
Can we always expect a Jewish student to feel empathy for a German, or 
an Arab? Is it possible for an American from the South to understand 
and accept a Liberian? Our evaluation, then, should point more to the 
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direction or growth and understanding than to any completeness of 
achievement. 

Finally, we teachers do well to face the problem of keeping up with the 
students, many of whom are ahead of us in their geographical and scien- 
tific thinking, some of whom have few attitudinal boundary lines. This 
suggests the importance of teachers seeing to their own international 
growth and nourishment and also to the principle of shared learning and 
attitude change with the students. 


WHo WILL EVALUATE? 

It is obvious that this task of evaluation confronts each teacher and 
all teachers, through formal “testing” and informal appraisal. Each class 
room teacher, as in all phases of curriculum, is responsible for his own 
area of specialization and his own evaluation. To some teachers every 
moment of learning activity is in part “evaluation”; others prefer specific 
exercises that are designed to measure achievement. It is hoped that 
teachers of subjects other than social studies will contribute their imagina- 
tion and curiosity. Surely the French teacher, who has introduced United 
Nations materials in the French language, perhaps about the trusteeship 
program, would like to know. what this “language exercise” has stimulated 
in terms of international attitudes. And what is the result, in algebra, of 
tracing the international history of mathematics or of presenting modern 
mathematics as the synthesis of international effort?’ 

Teacher-pupil and pupil self-evaluation, ingredients of modern educa- 
tion, should not be overlooked. This is an educative principle in terms of 
co-operative responsibility, but it also maximizes the relationship of sub- 
ject-matter to a specific group of students. How easily adults misjudge 
the interest foci of “the younger generation!” 

Most evaluation should remain the responsibility of individual class 
room teachers, though the interdisciplinary nature of our endeavor sug: 
gests the feasibility of a school committee on international relations. 
Such a committee, composed of various teachers, administrators, and 
possibly students, would lend focus and force to the entire effort toward 
international understanding and world community, evaluation being 
just one aspect of its functions. 


PRINCIPLES OF EVALUATION 


Effective evaluation relates as closely to “aim” as curriculum content, 
methods, and materials do. This principle, re-inforced by the dearth of 
research in a new field, suggests that teachers, individually and in com- 
mittees, devise their own instruments. This is, as a matter of fact, the 
current advice given by the U. S. Office of Education. We add to this 
advice the plea that teachers share their successful imaginative efforts 
through publication in pertinent periodicals. 

Some evaluation should involve the impact of single ventures, such as 
the use of a film on Gandhi, a trip to the United Nations, an assembly ad- 
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dress by Ralph Bunche, or a dramatization of the World Health Organiza- 
tion fight against tuberculosis. Other types should relate to the total pro- 
gram of the school, perhaps comparing results of “ordinary” years with 
one in which some new approach has been tried. We think, for instance, 
of a Scarsdale, New York, school which recently experimented with weeks 
of concentration on Africa, culminating with a visit by a Gold Coast 
African. The teachers devised their own “before” and “after” tests, seek- 
ing their own evaluation of curriculum innovation. 

Any evaluation should relate for the most part to what the students 
have been doing. Lists of facts, activities, and contacts should guide the 
inquiry. On the other hand, strict and complete adherence to program 
hides the gap that almost surely exist. Some of these omissions may be 
serious; others, it may be discovered, are taken care of by non-school mass 
media. In determining what is essential, we see again the value of the 
school committee, for no one person can achieve objectivity or compre- 
hensiveness in selection. One teacher may feel students should know 
about Schweitzer, another Mao Tse Tung, and still another Mme. Joliot- 
Curie; others, who think more in terms of events than people will add 
the Bandung Conference, the Geneva “summit” meeting, or the addi- 
tion of sixteen nations to the United Nations; still others will see the 
importance of the atoms for peace movement, India’s success with village 
community development, or the miraculous cure of tropical yaws with 
penicillin. It is hoped there will be at least one who will insist on the 
fundamental nature of geography, so that “places” will become the settings 
for people and events, so that Singapore, Bombay, Tiflis, Prague, Jakarta, 
and Tokyo become as familiar as Montreal and Paris. Formal education, 
we realize, cannot bring to any curriculum all the things that a group 
of educators may regard as important. In selection, however, we should 
never forget that more than half of our high-school students are engaged 
in terminal education, destined to move directly into adult life, with 
the responsibilities of careers, military service, and citizenship. Our 
evaluation of their knowledge and attitude toward the world in which 
they live is, therefore, urgent in its guidance of curriculum. 


TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION 
“Surveys” or “polls” are popular in America, probably because we tend 
to be verbally oriented and also because they are the easiest, cheapest, and 
quickest types of inquiry. Possibly this technique is over-rated and over- 
done, and many individuals have become “allergic” to questionnaires. 
However, much research and practice has brought valuable refinement 
of questioning techniques. The following principles are now widely 


recognized 
1. In planning a questionnaire that is to have wide distribution, pre-test the items 


on a few students, inquiring as to interest, clear communication, and the possibility 
of a definite “answer.” 


*Teachers should know of the Office of Public Opinion and its publeation, The Public Opinion 
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2. It is not necessary to have response from all individuals in a large group. Selective 
sampling is valid. 

3. Response to a questionnaire should be voluntary. 

4. Respondents should be assured anonymity. 


The above items may not apply to our high-school purposes, though 
their principles should be kept in mind. 


5. There should be only one idea in such question. 

6. Questions should be simple and short, preferably in one sentence. 

7. “Open-ended” questions are much more revealing than those with multiple-choice 
or matching items. They are, however, much more difficult to “grade” and interpret. 

8. “True-false” questions are too limited. Multiple-choice or matching items are 
better. 

9. In multiple-choice items the positive forms of phraseology, rather than the nega- 
tive, should be employed.* 

10. In multiple-choice items, at least five alternatives, only one of which is correct, 
should be offered.* 

11. In matching questions the number of alternatives offered should exceed the 
number of items with which they are to be paired.* 

12. In both types of questions the alternatives offered should be homogenous, gram- 
matically consistent and plausible, but mutually exclusive.* 


The simplest form of questionnaire is that which asks questions for 
which a limited number of clear answers is presented. It is possible to 
probe more deeply with broader or more “open” questions, with a greater 
variety of answers, as “What do you think will happen in the Middle 
East?” It may be possible to have items indicated, with boxes for check 
marks in front. More difficult but allowing more scope are questions 
calling for full discussion, as “What are our chances of peace?” 

Increasingly popular is the “funnel technique,” in which a general 
question is followed by increasingly specific questions. “Are you in favor 
of the United Nations? What activity of the UN seems the most success 
ful? Why is this activity succeeding? How can it be improved?” 

Another type of inquiry does not use the question, but makes, instead, 
a statement, to which there are five or six possible responses (usually 
variations of the Lickert scale) which cover the range of agreement or 
disagreement. Some of these variations are as follows: 





Strongly Don't Strongly 
Statement Agree Agree Disagree 








The Russians are 
worse than the x 
Nazis. 


War is inevitable. 








x 




















*Principles suggested in the Unmsco Co-ordinated Experimental Activities Project, Paris, 1954. 
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ScaLe: -+-1 slight support, agreement —1 slight opposition, disagreement 
+2 moderate support, agreement —2 moderate opposition, disagreement 
+3 strong support, agreement —3 strong opposition, disagreement 





Poverty leads to Communism. 


The U. S. should withdraw from the United Nations. 











It should be noted that the above technique, usually used in connection 
with attitudes rather than knowledge, demands a strong, emotionally 
charged statement. It is necessary in this technique to make clear that there 
is no “right” or “wrong” answer to solicit sincere personal opinions— 
with no threat of reprisal. Each of the above techniques involves a mathe- 
matical scale that makes for easy “mathematical evaluation,” though one 
can’t be sure whether this produces a valid or invalid “sum.” 

The verbal approach is popular and “easy,” but we urge experimenta- 
tion with other techniques, for any verbal inquiry (especially when con- 
ducted by a teacher) is likely to elicit the “proper reply.” It appeals to 
the conscience, or super-ego, more than to the “real person.” An “activity- 
evaluation” —evaluation inherent in the actions of students—gives us bet- 
ter clues to the “conscious” behavior of people. For instance, let us sup- 
pose that a class has been studying India, correlating work in social 
studies, English, art, journalism, and perhaps science and mathematics. 
At the close of the unit an Indian woman visitor is brought to the school. 
She will almost certainly be wearing a sari and have a small “kunku” 
beauty mark on her forehead. It is only natural that these visible factors 
should be noticed, but the attitude toward costume difference, especially 
as expressed informally after a guest leaves, will be revealing. The writer 
recalls being questioned by an American girl, on her first day in Interna- 
tional House, why the Indian girl who walked across the lobby didn’t 
have the courtesy to wear our type of clothes in our country. When asked 
if she would extend the same courtesy in India, she hesitated and then 
finally replied, “No, I wouldn't, because our clothes are sensible.” This 
type of comment is “evaluation” and also a topic for fruitful class discus- 
sion. 

Psychologically oriented teachers are now leaning towards the use of 
projective techniques, because they are usually more “fun” to experience, 
because responses are likely to be more “honest,” and because they reach 
the subconscious levels of attitude. “Tell the story of this picture,” is a 
favorite device. The picture might be, for instance, one from “The 
Family of Man” group of photographs, showing an Australian aborigine 
father teaching his sons how to throw a spear. The individuals are naked 
and black-skinned, and they are engaged in an “obsolete” way of life. 
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Nevertheless, they are “family,” pictured in a moment of affectionate 
and responsible “education for life.” How will American teenagers 
describe this picture and its meaning? 

Another technique is to give the beginning of a story, asking for com- 
pletion. “Pedro led his dusty burro back to the village, wondering how 
to explain the catastrophe to his father ” Or, “Padra was frightened. 
Bombay was so different from her village ” Or, “Hans knew it had 
to be done. He stood up straight, looked his friend in the eye, and said, 


Word association, an old technique, has many possible variations, 
Here we should ask for immediate thoughts in response to words like 
“Canada” or “France.” Start with words that are likely to evoke positive 
or pleasant associations, but work in some like “Puerto Rico,” “Russia,” 
and “South Africa,” which will probably call forth hostility, or even ignor- 
ance and apathy. Countries, people, events, or things are possibilities in 
work association, but it is confusing to have the categories mixed. 

Drawn or painted pictures reveal deeply hidden attitudes. We recall 
some illuminating responses to the request, “Draw a picture that will 
show your impressions of Russia.” The majority of elementary-school 
children in this experiment portrayed the Russians as colored, diseased, 
and armed with Nazi-type helmets. What will high-school students show? 
And has their attitude any relationship to what they are learning and 
experiencing at school? 

These projective techniques are, in our opinion, much more fruitful 
than verbal inquiries. They are, however, much more difficult to inter- 
pret. Those that deal with art forms may require the resources of special- 
ists if all the psychological content is to be understood. 

All the techniques of evaluation described above are of limited value 
if they are used only as diagnosis. Possibly their greatest contribution lies 
in their presentation of discussion topics. Any class would welcome prob- 
ing why sixty per cent wrote down “dirty, thieving, poor, etc.,” for 
“Puerto Rico,” and then should go on to explore the real facts, not for- 
getting to understand current “propaganda” about Puerto Ricans which 
may have influenced them. Discussion of the “Family of Man” picture 
ought to deepen the understanding of “family” as well as of different ways 
of life. Evaluation that doesn’t turn into the content of further learning 
is empty. 

SoME ExisTING INSTRUMENTS 


There has been little evaluation in this new field, especially with re- 
ference to high-school respondents. Most of the instruments related to 
“world-mindedness” have been devised by social psychologists and have to 
do with research into some specific personality or behavior. They are 
descriptive rather than normative. Research is an inquiry into processes 
and results, without reference to any goals or criteria. Evaluation, on the 
other hand, should measure performance against predetermined goals. 
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Further, it is the opinion of many social scientists that existing instru- 
ments are not valid in a scientific sense, largely because the “sleeper 
effect,” the effect related to the passage of time and also to the dynamics 
of the unconscious, has not been adequately taken into account. Finally, 
most of the instruments are too complicated for general high-school use. 
They are designed by scientists, to be administered and interpreted by 
scientists. 

We do urge, however, that teachers benefit from those techniques and 
results, and refer particularly to the many social psychology texts and 
readers. In addition to these texts pertinent material will be found in 
Unesco’s International Social Science Bulletin, “Evaluation Techniques,” 
vol. VII, No., 3, 1955; the Journal of Projective Techniques, which em- 
phasizes Rorshach, Thematic Apperception, and Association tests; the 
Public Opinion Quarterly, organ of the Office of Public Opinion; and 
various psychological journals, especially the Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. There are also a growing number of university bureaus of edu- 
cational or applied social research, such as those at Princeton, Columbia, 
and the University of California. 

For our purposes, though we may use techniques of inquiry directed 
at some narrow and specific area of attitude or behavior we want in total- 
ity to measure such as (1) knowledge, (2) attitude, (3) attitude change, 
and (4) current and intended action. Teachers are old hands at the 
first level, but they need help with the subtle psychological aspects of the 
other three. Responses in these categories involve the emotions as well as 
the intellect, bringing serious problems as regards clear communication of 
ideas and the “honesty” of replies. 

A well-known attitude test is the Bogardus Social Distance (prejudice) 
Scale, found in almost any social psychology text. In this instrument 
many races of people are listed at the left, the respondent asked to check 
the appropriate column at the right. These are labeled: 


Would admit to close kinship by marriage. 
Would admit to my club as personal chums. 
Would admit to my street as neighbors. 

Would admit to employment in my occupation. 
Would admit to citizenship in my country. 
Would admit as visitors only to my country. 
Would exclude from my country. 

The results of this scale have been interesting, in.general showing that 
Americans feel “social distance” towards enemies, minority peoples, 
colored peoples, and those least known to them. This is not, of course, 
surprising, but through the scale one can find regional, class, and educa- 
tional differences. Variations of the above categories, to fit high-school 
students, could easily be devised and one such variation will later be de- 
scribed. 

‘As, for instance, in Newcomb and Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology, New York: 
Henry Holt. 1947. Pp. 608-507. 
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Another approach to attitude is seen in the “Rank,” “Show Me,” and 
“Social Situations” group of scales, originally devised by Eugene Horowitz 
to ascertain the attitude of American white children to Negroes.® All 
three scales involved the presentation of pictorial material to children and 
the recording of responses to the standardized situations. In the “Ranks” 
scale, twelve boys’ faces (depicting “racial” characteristics) were shown, 
with the request, “Pick out the one you like best, next best, next best, 
and so on until all are ranked.” For the “Show Me” scale, the children 
selected companions for a variety of imagined situations, with no limit 
placed on selections. With reference to the same selected “racial faces,” 
they were asked to: 

Show me all those that you want to sit next to you on a street car. 
Show me all those that you want to be in your class at school. 
Show me all those that you would play ball with. 

Show me all those that you want to come to your party. 
Show me all those that you want to be in your gang. 

Show me all those that you want to go home with you for lunch. 
Show me all those that you want to sit next to in the movies. 
Show me all those that you would go swimming with. 

Show me all those that you'd like to have for a cousin. 

Show me all those that you want to be captain of the ball team. 
Show me all those that you want to live next door to you. 

Show me all those that you like. 

In the “Social Situations” scale, many pictures of activities—such as a 
game of marbles—were shown, some pictures including Negroes. The 
respondent was asked of each situation in turn if he wanted to join them. 

Research scales, originally devised to measure anti-Semitism, were 
broadened to measure ethnocentrism and also the relationship of ethno- 
centrism and xenophobia to the authoritarian personality. These are 
complicated psychological instruments, designed to probe in subtle and 
unconscious planes of feeling and expressing. They involve the tech- 
nique of using emotionally charged statements, emphasizing negative 
opinions, hostile attitudes, and moral values. The content and the order 
of the statements are as important as the interpretation of the six-point 
response scale. The personality theories offered as the result of this in- 
quiry evoke some criticism, but the techniques of inquiry are among the 
most ingenious we have. 

The Sampson-Smith Scale on world-mindedness’ is a recently devised 
instrument that is both simple and “scientifically valid.” It consists of a 
six-point response to thirty-two statements pertaining to immigration, 
world trade, international organizations, and education. Some of the state- 
ments are clear in their meaning and seem useful to our purpose, such as, 


*Ibdid., pr. 507-517. 
*Adorno, et al. “Ethnocentrism Scale,’ The Authoritarian Personality, New York: Harpers. 


1950. Also Perlmutter, “Kenophobis Scale,” Journal of Peychology, 1954, 38, 291-800. 
"Sampson, Donald, and Howard P. Smith, “A Scale to Measure Worldminded Attitudes,” 
Psychology. 
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“Qur country should have the right to prohibit certain racial and religious 
groups from entering it to live.” No matter how “valid” the scale is in a 
testing sense, however, it contains in our opinion a number of statements 
to which no suggested response is pertinent. For instance, the statement 
“Our schools should teach the history of the whole world rather than of 
our own country” contains two ideas, one really not opposed to the other. 
The mature international person approves of both national and world 
history. Further, “War should never be justified, even if it is the only way 
to protect our national rights and honor” is too philosophical and un- 
realistic to be used. Professors Sampson and Smith have obviously defined 
world-mindedness as the acceptance of supra-national ideals and authority 
with the rejection of national loyalties. Their test has more value in its 
suggestion of technique than in its specific statements. 

“An Evaluation of a Motion Picture,”* demonstrates a possible techni- 
que for high schools. An intergroup relations film, Don’t Be a Sucker, 
was shown to 500 high-school students, a different film to 500 “control 
students.” A questionnaire based on interviews with a few students, was 
given to all 1,000 students soon after the films were seen, and then was re- 
peated four weeks later. In the questionnaire there were 100 items pertain- 
ing to politics, labor-industrial relations, and other topics, with a few 
questions on intergroup relations (but not referring specifically to “Don’t 
Be a Sucker”) interspersed throughout. The questions were like “The 
Catholics were persecuted as much as the Jews under the Nazis,” with 
which the respondents agreed or disagreed. 

The above evaluation pertains as much to “attitude change” as static 
attitude and presumably determines the growth of showing such a film. 
There are many psychological scales of a research nature that deal with 
the formation and change of attitude which one can find in standard 
social psychology texts, but few seem applicable here. The enumeration 
of factors discovered through research into attitude formation and change 
as listed in Chapter One should give teachers some leads as to evaluation 
techniques. 

‘The best evaluation techniques for our purposes are those which com- 
bine, at least in part, knowledge, attitude, attitude change, and action. 
The Cavert Junior High School of Fairfax, Tennessee, has recently under- 
taken such evaluation, putting special emphasis on world trade and world 
friendship. The directions were, “On a sheet of paper write the numbers 
one through twenty. If you agree with a statement more than you disa- 
gree with it, write the letter A after the corresponding number. If you 
disagree more than you agree, write the letter D. If you cannot agree or 
disagree write the letter U.”" There followed statements on international 
trade, as “Trade results from the uneven distribution of the resources 
in the world.” These questions seem pertinent to real information, and 
to a certain extent involve attitude. 





sien, hn Destnatiom of 0 Motion Bichuva,” Sxteynationst Sched Setame Sulistin, vel, VE. HG 
» D. 8738. 
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“World Friendship” involved a questionnaire with questions like 
“Do you think Chinese people are ignorant and stupid?” to which one re- 
plies “yes” or “no.” This approach seems much less valid, and indeed may 
suggest false “racial” characteristics that had not occurred to the students. 
A “What Do You Think?” list has a variety of questions, many of which 
seem to us poorly conceived. Can anyone say “which country has the 
brightest future” as regards Canada, India, Brazil, and Japan? Or can it 
be determined which is “the most important country on the world scene 
today?” This type of comparison is probably an unhealthy approach, for 
our aim is to strengthen an appreciation of each country—in relation to its 
own conditions, history, and ideals. A ranked comparison as regards 
personality characteristics is just as misleading and dangerous. People do, 
it is true, make “racial” and “national” descriptions of others, but this is 
a practice we seek to discourage. We should thus avoid requesting “the 
most serious, hard-working people” with respect to national groups. 

Leonard Kenworthy conducted a survey among 1,000 high-school stu- 
dents, “Developing a World Point of View,’® which finds the value 
(ranked in order of importance) of contacts with people from other 
lands, social studies classes, films, books, and various other experiences. 
He asks many open-ended questions involving long answers, and also some 
specific questions like “What three persons, living or dead do you think 
best represent the ideal of a ‘world citizen’ or person with a world out- 
look?” Almost every question goes on to probe sources, experiences, and 
involvement in activity, an approach absent in most evaluation and one 
we strongly recommend. However, this inquiry also requests comparative 
ranking as regards the importance of studying about various countries 
and topics. It would be better to ask why we should study about Russia 
or South Africa, Health or Atomic Energy, than to suggest any one is 
more important than the others. 

The Division of Educational Reference, Purdue University, under 
Director H. H. Remmers, has for some years conducted various opinion 
polls among high-school students throughout the nation. The chief aim 
of this research is to find the relationship of “information” to attitude 
and behavior, but many other factors are sought and determined.’® Some 
studies of interest are: 

Youth Looks at War and Peace, 1947. 

Domestic and World Affairs, Personal, Social and School Problems of High School 
Youth, 1948. 

High School Youth Looks at the Current National and International Crisis, 1950. 

Youth Looks at Political Issues and Current Events, 1954. 


The directions for “A Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward Races and 
Nationalities” are: “Following is a list of statements about races and 


*Reported in L. Kenworthy, “High School Seniors and World-mindedness.,” Progressive 
Education, May, 1960. 
2°Studies are reported in the Purdue Opinion Panel; price list and order form may be ob- 
Purdue Opinion Poll, Purdue University, — Information about these 
with the permission of H. H. Reemers, Director. 
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nationalities. Place a plus sign before each statement with which you 
agree with reference to the race or nationality listed at the left of the state- 
ments. Your score will in no way affect your grade in any course.” There 
follows a list of nationalities, with statement like the following: 


. Show a high rate of efficiency in anything they attempt. 
. Can be depended upon as being honest. 

. Are mentally strong. ; 

. Are fine people. 

. Are very patriotic. 

. I would be willing to trust these people. 

. Do not impress me favorably. 

. I hate anyone belonging to this group. 


Unquestionably this inquiry will determine much about attitude and 
social distance (prejudiced), but again we urge careful thought in link- 
ing personality characteristics to nationality. If any or many students 
refuse to do so, arguing that individuals are individuals anywhere, this 
would be evidence, indeed, of world-mindedness. Most students, how- 
ever, are conditioned to “answering” test questions placed before them. 


One of the aims of this research is to compare the response of the better 
informed students with those poorly informed. Some of the conclusions 
of the 1947 poll, “Youth Looks to War and Peace,” are: 


Schools are not placing enough stress on the development and control of atomic 
energy. 

High-school students, as well as adults, are depending on science to protect them from 
the perils of atomic war, though scientists, educators, and statesmen agree that the 
only defense lies in social controls. 

The view of young people and adults are just about the same; most of them are 
pessimistic. 

Students who are poorly informed are much more pessimistic (about another war), 
are less favorable to international organization, more favorable toward universal mili- 
tary training (a “live” topic in 1947), and more favorable toward fighting Russia. 


An inquiry and analysis as the above is largely wasted unless the con- 
clusions are used by the teachers and students for lively discussion and also 
for curriculum improvement. 

The World University Service™ as part of its experimental education 
program, received the co-operation of twenty-five American colleges and 
universities in 1954-55 with respect to a “Study of Motivations and Atti- 
tudes in Education for International Understanding.” The purposes of 
the experiment were: 


1. To study attitudes and motivations in international relationships, 

2. To evaluate education for international understanding in the extracurriculum, 

3. To experiment. with techniques of discovering and affecting attitudes towards 
relationships with universities abroad. 

4. To prepare delegates to national and international events, and 


‘1Formerly World Student Service Fund, 20 W. 40th St., New York City. 











5. To investigate ways of improving relationships with foreign students, affiliations 
with overseas universities, and the involvement in extracurricular activities of Ameri- 
can faculty members and students with overseas experience. 


“Project 1” in this inquiry involved a questionnaire, with “very much, 
much, some, little, none” boxes to check with references to many items 
under the following headings: 


A. Which of the following aspects of international affairs do you think affect you 
personally? (i.e., world trade, the UN). 

B. What influences have made you aware of international affairs? (i.¢., contact with 
foreign students, courses of study). 

C. Which of the following problems (vital to students in other countries) do you 
consider to be also major concerns of students in the U. S. A.? (i.e., choice of a vocation, 
health facilities). 

D. In what geographic area (s) do you find yourself becoming increasingly interested? 
(ie., Asia, Latin America). 

E. Which of the following areas of student need in other parts ‘of the world would 
you be really interested in helping to meet? (i.e., development of student activities 
centers, or student unions). 

F. Have you considered any of the following activities for the promotion of better 
international relations as part of your work or lesisure plans “in the next ten years?” 
(i.e., living abroad in another culture long enough to feel at home, trying to under- 
stand the reasons why it is sometimes difficult for you to discuss your international 
interests with friends, or family, or work associates). 

G. Has this questionnaire encouraged you to think seriously about these questions? 


In this type of question the involvement of the student is considered, 
and the questionnaire is in itself a process as well as a fact-finder. It leads 
the respondent to thought and commitment. 

This entire research experiment, however, proved the advisability of 
pre-testing items on a few students, for many of the questions were either 
too vague or communicated different things to different students. For 
instance, the “United Nations” was the first item in “A” with reference to 
aspects of international affairs that “affect you personally.” But there 
were no follow-up questions to determine why the United Nations was 
“important.” Was it because it is “our only hope,” because it is a 
“menace,” or because it exists and functions? In “B” students rated 
“courses of study” high but “individual faculty influence” low, with no 
clarification sought as regards the incompatibility of responses. Psychologi- 
cal interpretation of the results revealed these and other difficulties, and 
an improved questionnaire has been devised.'” 

Projects II and III, dealing with faculty and students with overseas 
experience, were in “discussion question” form. Fewer students volun- 
teered their participation in these projects, but their enthusiastic re- 
sponses to the process—even to the point of revision of some extracurricu- 
lar activities—prove the superiority of group discussion to individual 
verbal “answers.” 


12Prof. Howard P. Smith of Bennington College made the analysis and devised the improved 


questionnaire. This ti is available at the World University Service. 
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One of the most comprehensive experiments with evaluation of educa- 
tion for international understanding has been conducted in various 
schools under the auspices of Unesco. Its “Education for Living in a 
World Community” Programme of Co-ordinated Experimental Activities 
in Schools of Member States involved ninety schools in thirty-one mem- 
ber states.'* Central to this world-wide program was the effort to obtain 
objective data on the relative value and effectiveness of different methods 
in developing attitudes favorable to international understanding and 
cooperation. 

The co-operating schools in each country were asked to select at least 
one theme for study from the following topics: the rights of women, the 
study of other countries, and the Declaration of Human Rights. As a 
part of each study there was to be a preliminary testing of the knowledge 
of pupils and their attitudes. This was to be followed by an analysis of 
the results of the first step. A period of special instruction was then to 
follow. At the close of this study there was to be a final measurement of 
knowledge and attitudes and an analysis of the results. Conclusions to be 
drawn from the experiment were then to be drafted and sent to UNEsco. 

Among the different methods of evaluation there were to be (1) tests 
of knowledge, including general knowledge and information on the 
specific topic to be studied, (2) attitude scales, (3) group discussions, (4) 
essays, and (5) individual interviews. 

Research conclusions regarding these tests are inconclusive, but the 
techniques involved are among the most carefully prepared and admin- 
istered which exist anywhere today. Specialists in the various member 
states, usually in conjunction with institutes of educational research, put 
their best efforts into the experiment. A particular attempt was made to 
devise comparatively simple instruments which might be used in a wide 
variety of educational conditions and which did not need techniques 
requiring special training or equipment. 

The scale which is of particular interest to us is the “Attitude Scale for 
Use in the Study of Other Countries.” It will be noticed that it does not 
solicit personality characteristics with reference to nationalities, but uses 
a modification of the “social distance” technique previously described. 
Part I has a five-point scale response to such statements as: “The, would 
make good pen pals.” “I would like to be in a Youth Club with them.” 
These items developed with respect to three nationalities. Part II has the 
following statements: 

I would let them visit our country. 
I would let them live in our country. 
I would let them go to my school. 


183Mimeographed descriptions of this experiment are available for limited distribution from 
Ungsco, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. The document describing the experiment is 


ing the evaluation. The most comprehensive paper on the results of these tests is Unmsco/ Ed./ 
141, Paris, 1955, a printed report for general distribution. The tests are not to be considered 
141, Paris, 1955, printed report for general distribution. The tests are not to be considered 
Unmsco tests, since they were developed in large part by schools and educators in various eoun- 


tries, with the advice and help of the Unzsco secretariat. 
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5. To investigate ways of improving relationships with foreign students, affiliations 
with overseas universities, and the involvement in extracurricular activities of Ameri- 
can faculty members and students with overseas experience. 


“Project 1” in this inquiry involved a questionnaire, with “very much, 
much, some, little, none” boxes to check with references to many items 
under the following headings: 


A. Which of the following aspects of international affairs do you think affect you 
personally? (i.e., world trade, the UN). 

B. What influences have made you aware of international affairs? (i.¢., contact with 
foreign students, courses of study). 

C. Which of the following problems (vital to students in other countries) do you 
consider to be also major concerns of students in the U. S. A.? (i.e., choice of a vocation, 
health facilities). 

D. In what geographic area (s) do you find yourself becoming increasingly interested? 
(ie., Asia, Latin America). 

E. Which of the following areas of student need in other parts ‘of the world would 
you be really interested in helping to meet? (i.e., development of student activities 
centers, or student unions). 

F. Have you considered any of the following activities for the promotion of better 
international relations as part of your work or lesisure plans “in the next ten years?” 
(i.e., living abroad in another culture long enough to feel at home, trying to under- 
stand the reasons why it is sometimes difficult for you to discuss your international 
interests with friends, or family, or work associates). 

G. Has this questionnaire encouraged you to think seriously about these questions? 


In this type of question the involvement of the student is considered, 
and the questionnaire is in itself a process as well as a fact-finder. It leads 


the respondent to thought and commitment. 

This entire research experiment, however, proved the advisability of 
pre-testing items on a few students, for many of the questions were either 
too vague or communicated different things to different students. For 
instance, the “United Nations” was the first item in “A” with reference to 
aspects of international affairs that “affect you personally.” But there 
were no follow-up questions to determine why the United Nations was 
“important.” Was it because it is “our only hope,” because it is a 
“menace,” or because it exists and functions? In “B” students rated 
“courses of study” high but “individual faculty influence” low, with no 
clarification sought as regards the incompatibility of responses. Psychologi- 
cal interpretation of the results revealed these and other difficulties, and 
an improved questionnaire has been devised.” 

Projects II and III, dealing with faculty and students with overseas 
experience, were in “discussion question” form. Fewer students volun- 
teered their participation in these projects, but their enthusiastic re- 
sponses to the process—even to the point of revision of some extracurricu- 
lar activities—prove the superiority of group discussion to individual 
verbal “answers.” 


12Prof. Howard P. Smith of Bennington College made the analysis and devised the improved 
questionnaire. This questionnaire is available at the World University Service. 
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One of the most comprehensive experiments with evaluation of educa- 
tion for international understanding has been conducted in various 
schools under the auspices of Unesco. Its “Education for Living in a 
World Community” Programme of Co-ordinated Experimental Activities 
in Schools of Member States involved ninety schools in thirty-one mem- 
ber states. Central to this world-wide program was the effort to obtain 
objective data on the relative value and effectiveness of different methods 
in developing attitudes favorable to international understanding and 
cooperation. 

The co-operating schools in each country were asked to select at least 
one theme for study from the following topics: the rights of women, the 
study of other countries, and the Declaration of Human Rights. As a 
part of each study there was to be a preliminary testing of the knowledge 
of pupils and their attitudes. This was to be followed by an analysis of 
the results of the first step. A period of special instruction was then to 
follow. At the close of this study there was to be a final measurement of 
knowledge and attitudes and an analysis of the results. Conclusions to be 
drawn from the experiment were then to be drafted and sent to UNEsco. 

Among the different methods of evaluation there were to be (1) tests 
of knowledge, including general knowledge and information on the 
specific topic to be studied, (2) attitude scales, (3) group discussions, (4) 
essays, and (5) individual interviews. 

Research conclusions regarding these tests are inconclusive, but the 
techniques involved are among the most carefully prepared and admin- 
istered which exist anywhere today. Specialists in the various member 
states, usually in conjunction with institutes of educational research, put 
their best efforts into the experiment. A particular attempt was made to 
devise comparatively simple instruments which might be used in a wide 
variety of educational conditions and which did not need techniques 
requiring special training or equipment. 

The scale which is of particular interest to us is the “Attitude Scale for 
Use in the Study of Other Countries.” It will be noticed that it does not 
solicit personality characteristics with reference to nationalities, but uses 
a modification of the “social distance” technique previously described. 
Part I has a five-point scale response to such statements as: “They would 
make good pen pals.” “I would like to be in a Youth Club with them.” 
These items developed with respect to three nationalities. Part II has the 
following statements: 

I would let them visit our country. 

I would let them live in our country. 

I would let them go to my school. 

18Mimeographed descriptions of this experiment are available for limited distribution 
Unrsco, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. The document describing the experiment 
ing the evaluation. The most comprehensive paper on the results of 
141, Paris, 1955, a printed report for general distribution. The tests 
141, Paris, 1955, printed report for general distribution. The — 


Unmsco tests, since they were developed in large part by schools 
tries, with the advice and help of the UNsgsco secretariat. 
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I would let them live in my neighborhood. 

I would let them live next door to me. 

I would let them play in my house. (Modify for high school) 

I would have them to tea in my house. (Modify for the U. S.) 

I would not mind a brother or sister marrying one of them. 

I would be quite happy to marry one of them myself when I grow up. 


These scales raise many technical questions as regards methodology, 
validity, and applicability to any culture, but they have given some objec- 
tive proof that “the effect of special instruction is apparent both in the 
tests of general information and in the attitude test, where the experi- 
mental groups inclined towards a positive attitude while the control group 
remained indifferent.”""* 
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Professional Books 


BLAIR, G. M. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1956. 409 pp. $5. The difficult and bulky subject of setting up 
remedial programs where none have existed before is handled efficiently and 
thoroughly in this book with a minimum of theory and a maximum of practical 
suggestions. Many students are entering secondary schools these days with 
serious handicaps in reading and spelling up to grade level. In order to help 
teachers who haven’t trained for this work, summon up the best in available 
materials and workable methods, this book has been systematically constructed 
in such a way that it can be used as a text in a teacher training course or as a 
valuable source book for principals, supervisors, and teachers engaged in 
remedial and diagnostic teaching. 

One chapter is specifically directed toward setting up remedial reading pro- 
grams in elementary schools, but most of the suggestions cover the junior and 
senior high school. However, in each of the chapters covering separately 
arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and English from the remedial aspect, effort 
is made to cover both elementary and secondary needs. Especially valuable 
are the materials and workbooks listed for each level. Lists are given of the 
100 books most enjoyed by retarded readers in senior high schools, the 250 books 
popular with slow-learning students and the simplified classics. No teacher 
need to “grope” if she has this book in her hands! 

Analysis is made of the programs in use in other schools. Of the 247 fresh- 
men entering South Side High School in Newark, New Jersey, a test given 
them in September, 1952 revealed that fifty per cent of them were reading at or 
below the sixth-grade level. Only 20 per cent were at ninth-grade level. A group 
of third-grade pupils at first-grade reading level, after eight months tutoring, 
showed a gain of fourteen months. One pupil made a gain of thirty-one months 
in eight months. This is encouraging and it makes the efforts to help children 
overcome subject retardation seem worth while. (This is different from mental 
retardation.) In pointing out that remedial help is a big step toward rebuilding 
morale and integrating personality, the author writes: “In a sense, every 
remedial case is at the same time a personality case. Because of this, work in 
remedial reading should have among its chief aims the development of whole- 
some attitudes, the fostering of sustained interests, and the structuring of 
desirable goals. To the extent that such work ministers to the central needs 
of the whole child, to that extent can it be said to be successful.”—Naomi 
Gilpatrick, 1208 Ringwood Ave., Haskell, New York. 

BRUECKNER, L. J., and F. E. GROSSNICKLE. Making Arithmetic 
Meaningful. Philadelphia 7: J. C. Winston Company. 1953. 576 pp. $4.40. 
Today there is almost universal acceptance of the view that children learn 
arithmetic most easily if they understand what they are learning and if it is 
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mathematically meaningful to them. It is also generally agreed that children 
must have firsthand experiences in dealing with quantitative aspects of social 
situations that arise in the affairs of daily life so that they will see the value of 
what they are learning. Unless consideration is given to both the mathematical 
phase and the social phase of arithmetic, the school can have no assurance that 
its pupils will be able to utilize the necessary quantitative procedures to deal 
effectively with the problems that arise in social situations in life outside the 
school. : 

The basic problems with which this book deals are those that every teacher of 
arithmetic faces in carrying out the modern program described above. They 
may be listed as follows: (1) What are the objectives of instruction in arith- 
metic? (2) How can the number system and its uses be made mathematically 
meaningful and socially significant for children? (3) How should the contents 
of the curriculum at various levels be selected and organized? What role does 
arithmetic have in other curriculum areas? (4) What teaching procedures are 
most likely to result in the mastery of arithmetic operations? (5) What kinds 
of manipulative, visual, and symbolic materials are essential aids to learning 
arithmetic? (6) How can the outcomes of artihmetic instruction be appraised? 
(7) How can learning difficulties be diagnosed and remedied as instruction 
proceeds? How can learning difficulties be prevented? (8) How can children 
be taught to do the quantitative thinking required to deal effectively with 
problematic situations? (9) How can children be taught how to read the 
quantitative materials that they consult to find answers to their probelms? (10) 
How can community resources be used to vitalize and enrich the arithmetic 
program? ° 

In this book the authors present their views on these problems. Every effort 
has been made to apply the findings of the most recent research to these 
problems. However, instead of presenting a detailed review of these studies, the 
authors have followed the plan of presenting concise summaries of important 
findings and then listing principles derived from them. For those who wish 
to consult original sources, references are given in footnotes and chapter 
bibliographies. 

Special consideration has been given by the authors to the use of manipula- 
tive, visual, and symbolic materials to give meaning to the number system and 
to help the pupils to gain an understanding of number operations with whole 
numbers, fractions, and decimals. 

Commission of the English Curriculum. Language Arts for Today’s Chil- 
dren. New York 1: Appleton, Century and Crofts, Inc. 1954. 447 pp. $3.75. 
The volume is divided into four distinct but related parts. Part I sets forth the 
sources from which any effective program in the language arts must stem—the 
needs for language among children living in the world today, a knowledge of 
what children are like and how they develop, and the nature of a language 
program that is planned to fit their growing powers. Part II treats separately 
each of the four strands of the language arts program—listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing—showing the sequential development and conditions which 
foster wholesome growth in each area. 

Part III brings the four phases of language which were temporarily separated 
for analysis in Part II back into functional relationships both among them- 
selves and with the ongoing experiences of classroom living. Programs in action 
at each level of the elementary school are described in relation to the opportuni- 
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ties for children to grow in effective oral and written communication as well 
as in the skills of spelling, handwriting, and reading. Part IV deals with 
basic considerations involved in setting up and appraising a sound language 
arts program whether undertaken by an individual school, a county or city 
system curriculum committee. In this part also ways for parents and teachers 
to work together in promoting language growth are explored along with help- 
ful procedures for evaluating the language arts program. 

Education, A Key to Lasting Peace. Washington 6, D. C.: American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 1956. 264 pp. $3. (paper cover). This is 
the official report of the. AASA’s National Convention held February 18-23, 
1956, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. It contains the speeches and panel dis- 
cussions presented during the convention. It also contains the annual report 
of the association, its constitution and bylaws, as well as the seventeen resolu- 
tions adopted at the convention. Also contains a short history of the association, 
a list of the annual meetings and the officers for each year since its inception, 
and a list of honorary life members. 

FREEMAN, F. N. Correlated Handwriting Series. Columbus 8: Zaner- 
Bloser Company. In this series attention is focused on children’s needs and 
what contributes to and guides them in living and learning. Centers of interest 
are presented that will influence the lives of children in the home, the school, 
and in the culture of the community. The author in this series has combined 
the educator’s understanding of child psychology with a rare ability to instruct. 
Starting in the first grade with the simplest character printing, and later 
changing to writing, the child is led step by step through each of the eight 
grades. Progress is natural and logical. Each of the eight books (Recorders) 
is geared to the stage of development naturally found in that grade. The con- 
tents of each Recorder are carefully chosen to suffice for the slower student 
while it leads the higher student on to greater accomplishments, Each book is 
adaptable to the various levels found in the same room. 

Each grade level is served by an attractively illustrated Recorder, of 33 
pages. The series composed of 8 books (30 cents each) begins with “Here We 
Start” (grade 1), “One We Move” (grade 2), “We Write Now” (grade 3), 
“We Grow Up” (grade 4), “Working Together” (grade 5), “We Make Plans” 
(grade 6), “Finding New Ways” (grade 7), and “Looking Ahead” (grade 8). 
Recent basic vocabularly studies of elementary-school children have been used. 
Words have been carefully selected for the age and grade level of each group. 
Where technical terms are used, they are graded to fit in with the child’s under- 
standing. After many tests, the Zaner-Bloser Company found one paper of 
fine quality, in both finish and slightly green tone, to cause less eye-strain. 
This paper, which is called “eye-ease” stock, affords protection to the eyes of the 
child. Correct posture at the desk or at the board and proper placement of 
paper are treated in the opening pages of each book. Proper positions are 
illustrated by photographic reproductions. 

This correlated handwriting series recognizes six fundamental truths: (1) 
manuscript writing is preferable for beginners; (2) cursive writing is prefer- 
able for the upper grades; (3) the transition from “manuscript” to “cursive” 
must be made naturally and easily; (4) the subject of handwriting must be 
made as interesting and challenging to the child as any other school subject; 
(5) the program of writing must be adaptable to the various stages of child 
development in any given grade and flexible enough to meet the varying condi- 
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tions in different cities, counties, and states; and (6) the soundest basis for 
motivationzis the child’s sense that he is learning something important—some- 
thing that fits in with his other activities, both inside and outside of school. 

Teachers are provided with help in teaching handwriting through the author’s 
two new books—Manuscript Handwriting Aid for Primary Teachers, (118 pp. 
grades 1-3, $1.75) and Cursive Handwriting Aid for Elementary Teachers. 
(129 pp. grades 4-8, $1.75). Each book is a complete manual for the grades it 
covers and is especially prepared for use in schools adopting the correlation 
course in handwriting for grades 1-8. Subjects treated include information on 
teaching procedures, teaching devices and supplementary practice, help in find- 
ing errors, grading chart, what to do with the left-handed child, position of 
paper and posture of body, blackboard writing, etc. 

JONES, E. L., RUTH BARRY, and BEVERLY WOLF, editors. Case 
Studies in Human Relationships in Secondary School. New York 27: Columbia 
University Press. 1956. 143 pp. $2. The twenty-six cases.included in this book 
are the result of more than eight years of consecutive planning about, and 
experimentation with, the case study method. In the late 1940’s, under the 
direction of Dr. Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones, the Department of Guidance and 
Student Personnel Administration at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
began its work in this area. The purpose of this experimentation has been to 
further the study, the understanding, and the development of human relations 
knowledge and skills. These cases which have been selected from quite a number 
are those that have proved to be the most effective in use. Fourteen have been 
selected from doctoral studies and the remaining twelve are being used in the 
training program at Teachers College. The introductory chapters and the 
questions following each case were contributed by the editors. 

KATZ, JOSEPH, editor. Canadian Education Today. Toronto: McGraw- 
Hill Company of Canada Limited, 253 Spadina Road. 1956. 2438 pp. $8.95. 
Much has been said about;Canadian education in recent years. Nothing of a 
comprehensive nature has been written by those best qualified to speak with 
the authority that comes from years of active participation in the organization, 
administration, and the classrooms of schools and universities. This symposium 
was planned to give a better understanding of the aims and problems as well 
as a description of Canada’s educational institutions from pre-school to uni- 
versity. 

The editor in his Editorial Preface states: “Interests in Canadian education 
teday is much alive . . . Too often this interest in the theory and practice of 
education is satisfied with opinions and expressions of a biased character which 
do not give a sufficiently complete picture of the most valuable features at 
work in our schools. Too often the interested person has sought—without suc- 
cess—reliable information which would give him a more or less trustworthy 
picture of Canadian education and enable him to discuss, with some measure 
of confidence, the basic issues, or even judge of the validity of arguments ad- 
vanced for one course or another. In the light of this manifest interest in 
education, and because there is a need for more authoritative and meaningful 
information about our schools and universities, this collection of essays is 
presented.” . 

These essays are designed to make available to people most interested the 
considered opinions of those most directly concerned with the daily problems of 
Canadian education. The authors of these essays—teachers, principals, pro- 
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fessors, superintendents, directors, and university presidents—have pooled their 
professional resources to bring to the Canadian public—and to those beyond 
the national borders as well—a survey of Canadian education as it is today. 
These professional educators represent Canadian educational thinking as it is 
to be found from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the kindergarten through 
the university. Here is a vertical and horizontal cross-section of opinion repre- 
sentative of the thinking of the Canadian educational community. 

KILPATRICK, WYLIE, co-ordinator. Higher Education and Florida’s 
Future. Volume II. Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1956. 192 pp. $2.50. 
Florida looks to the future with hope and confidence. As it does so, it recognizes 
that its economic future and its future in higher education are inextricably 
bound together. The future of the economy is quite as much dependent upon 
advancements in higher education as is higher education upon developments in 
the economy. 

As Florida looks toward 1970, the real challenge in the relationship between 
higher education and the economy of the state is not that of finding ways in 
which the economy can provide support for a total college and university enroll- 
ment of 132,000 students—the real challenge is that of finding ways in which 
higher education can develop programs of instruction, research, and service 
which will provide essential support for the economic developments to which 
Floridians aspire. 

Recognizing the need for an analysis of the present economy and for a 
realistic appraisal of the direction and magnitude of future growth, the staff 
of the Council for the Study of Higher Education in Florida arranged for a 
study by a team of economists and other specialists to provide a basis for 
evaluating the adequacy of present programs and for establishing guidelines 
for future program development. Illustrative of findings which have special 
significance for education in the state is the identification of the need for 
increasing the productivity of a proportionately ,smaller labor force which 
faces increasing demands for skilled, technical, and professional services. 

Of particular interest to those who have responsibility for decisions con- 
cerning the future of Florida is the finding that the total personal income re- 
ceived by Floridians will increase at a rate even faster than population growth. 
In their look toward 1970, the economists forecast the continuation of this trend 
which results in higher per capita income in Florida. 

LEVY, JUDGE A. V. Other People’s Children. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Company. 1956. 287 pp. $3.75. Drawing from her eight years of ex- 
perience on the bench of a juvenile court, the author has chosen from 30,000 
cases those that give a well-rounded picture of juvenile delinquency. The story 
of each child is told in dramatic detail as it happened in court. As the reader 
watches the procession of troubled youngsters pass before the judge, he comes 
to know each child and to grasp the full meaning of another tragedy. More and 
more cases are seen through Judge Levy’s sympathetic eyes and an understand- 
ing of delinquency and of the means the courts employ to deal with it becomes 
clear. Above all, this book shows that delinquents are not “other people’s 
children,” vicious and hopelessly warped. Many of these children are victims of 
unhappy homes, inadequate institutions designed for their care, or of im- 
poverished environments. 

PEEL, E. A. The Psychological Basis of Education. New York 16: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1956. 303 pp. $6. This is an account of how modern psycho- 
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logical findings bear upon the problem of education—be they the wider issues 
or the day-to-day problems of the classroom. This is a practical book; and in 
his presentation of the theories on such subjects as the nature of learning, 
personal development, and the relation of the individual to society, the author 
keeps clearly in mind the practical needs of the teacher. 

A Study of the General Educational Development Testing Program. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: Publications Division, American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 1956. 88 pp. $1. (one copy free.) This is a report 
of the Council’s Committee on Evaluation of the Tyler Fact-Finding Study. 
This study was particularly concerned with the General Educational Develop- 
ment Tests with the purpose of collecting data on the validity of the GED 
testing program. These tests have been widely accepted throughout the country 
as a basis for issuance of equivalency credentials to non-high-school graduate 
adults and as one criterion in determining admission to college of qualified 
individuals without high-school diplomas. In addition, business and industry 
have generally accepted individuals holding a GED credential for employment 
in those jobs requiring high-school graduation as a qualification. The con- 
clusions and recommendations reached by members of the Committee To 
Evaluate the Tyler Fact-Finding Study and reported in this document should 
lead to renewed interest in the use of the Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment. Because of the wide recognition of the Tests of General Educational 
Development by secondary school and college officials, and by industry and 
business, it is hoped that this report will be of interest to those responsible 
for accrediting military educational experiences. 

WILSON, C. H. A Teacher Is a Person. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1956. 285 pp. $3.75. “Youth,” George Bernard Shaw once said, 
“is a wonderful time, and it is a shame to waste it on young people.” The 
author, a teacher who is no less devoted to his profession for having a vigorous 
sense of humor, feels much the same about education: It is a fascinating sub- 
ject, and vital to all of us, and a pity to tie it up with children. But “a teacher 
is a person,” and so is a pupil; and the greater shame, Dr. Wilson says, is that 
too many of the people who have strong opinions on education would rather be 
shot than spend a day with an adolescent. He also states that some of the more 
readable books on education are written by people who have never taught a 
day in a public school classroom. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 

BALDWIN, JAMES. The Story of Siegfried. New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1956. 279 pp. $3.75. The story of Siegfried, or Sigurd, is told in 
the sagas of many Northern lands. We find the stories of Sigurd in the old 
tales of Iceland—and of Siegfried in Germany. The author has made his own 
version, drawing on many sources. Here we have Siefgried, the young prince, 
apprenticed to Mimer, the master smith. Siegfried forges the sword Balmung 
and goes forth into the world “to right the wrong, to help the weak, to punish 
evil.” He meets and slays Fafnir, the dragon, has many other stirring adven- 
tures, and wins a beautiful princess as his bride. The pictures are by Peter 
Hurd, a well-known American artist. 

BEIM, JERROLD. Flood Waters. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1956. 115 pp. $2.75. At first it seemed exciting to Josh when the 
electric current went off and the family had to cook, picnic-style, in the open 
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fireplace while outside the torrential rain poured down unceasingly. But after 
a while the fun wore off, and dampness, cold, and an increasing sense of disaster 
took over as the small brook nearby turned into a raging torrent that covered 
the bridge, and water began to flood the cellar. Dad’s decision to leave their 
home and stay with friends on higher ground a few miles away seemed wise 
until the car engine finally died in deep water on the way. Fortunately, an 
army truck came to the rescue, and Josh and his family were taken to a school 
in which an emergency center had been set up. Through the nights and days 
that followed, Josh found out how people more often than not forget their own 
troubles in helping those worse off. Even a boy in Josh’s class who had always 
seemed like a bully tried to help Josh find his lost dog. When the flood waters 
receded and the refugees could go home once more, Josh had gained a new under- 
standing of, and respect for, people. 

BREDSDORFF, ELIAS. Danish. New York 22: Cambridge University 
Press. 1956. 313 pp. $5.50. This course has six parts. (1) A general introduc- 
tion to written and spoken Danish; (2) a chapter on Danish phonetics; (3) a 
grammar, arranged by sections under nouns, adjectives, adverbs, etc., with 
chapters on word-order and word-formation, and including exercises; (4) a 
section of general information-about money, weights and measures, meals, ete. 
(5) twenty-five Danish texts (twenty prose, five poetry) from standard authors 
for translation into English; (6) twenty English texts, graded in difficulty, for 
translation into Danish. 

BROWN, M. H., and W. R. FELTON. Before Barbed Wire. New York 17: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 256 pp. (8” x 11”) $10. L. A. Huffman, the 
frontier photographer of Miles City, Montana, has been called the Brady of the 
West and, indeed, no other early photographer succeeded as well as he in re- 
cording the daily life of the pioneer West. His pictures of hide-hunters skinning 
buffalo on ‘the Montana plains in mid-winter are without equal, his Indian 
portraits still excite the envy of skillful photographers, and camera enthusiasts 
regard the products of his crude equipment with awe; but his finest work is 
his superb record of the early days of the open range. These pictures have 
never been equaled for historical value or surpassed in pictorial quality. 

As an early rancher, Huffman had been a part of the life he later recorded 
with his camera. His studies were not stilted photographs posed for a visiting 
photographer—they are candid shots of working people who considered him one 
of themselves. His pictures have almost captured the smell of the sage, the 
taste of the dust, and the creak of saddle leather. Sometimes Huffman rode 
with a roundup or followed a herd of sheep for days before he caught the 
picture he wanted. His was a golden opportunity to record the early life on the 
Plains, and he exploited it to the fullest. This ingenuity and patient, persistent 
effort resulted in the finest collection of range pictures ever made. For with 
the eye of an artist and the perspective of a historian, Huffman caught and 
preserved the spirt of life on the unfenced Montana ranges in the days before 
barbed wire. 

CHARQUES, R. D. A Short History of Russia. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1956. 284 pp. $3.95. This is the first narrative history 
in English or, apparently, in any other European language, which covers within 
relatively brief compass the entire period from the myth-illumined beginnings 
of the Russian state to the cataclysmic fall of tsarism and the Spartan years 
of Soviet rule. This book is addressed in the first place to the reader who does 
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not know a great deal about the subject. Based upon standard Russian and 
other authorities, it is a mature and considered piece of work, clear and orderly 
in style, with the writing vivid and attractive. The ease of the narrative is 
matched by an acute grasp of the main currents of Russian historical develop- 
ment, above all of the “peasant question” and of the all but continuous tradition 
of peasant anarchy and popular revolt. It is the sense of these currents of the 
eleven centuries of the expansion of the Russian state which gives tn. historical 
panorama coherence and unity. 

The book is not concerned to advance a thesis, but one of its chief purposes is 
to illustrate the degree of continuity of the Russian present with the past and 
in this way to offer assistance in understanding the Russia of the age of Stalin 
and since. For the general reader, indeed, this short history provides not only 
good reading but a steady illumination of contemporary Soviet affairs. 

CHESSMAN, EVELYN. Sealskins for Silk. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman. 1956. 237 pp. $2.50. This astonishing story of adventure at sea 
happens to be true, and is told from records in the British Admiralty Library. 
It is told, moreover, by one who has sailed the same waters on scientific expedi- 
tions of her own, and has visited in all manner of different craft the islands in 
the Pacific where Captain Fanning met with his strange adventures with 
cannibals and pirates, weathered fearful storms, and rescued shipwrecked 
mariners. e 

In years gone by, men in little sailing boats carried out many daring exploits, 
but few crammed so many experiences into one voyage as young Edmund 
Fanning when he sailed south from New York in the Betsey brig in 1790, to 
hunt for seals to carry across the Pacific to China, there to be traded for silk. 
Thence he returned westward to America, and was the first American to sail 
around the world in that direction. He discovered the island which bears his 
name, and established himself as a pioneer of trading in the Pacific. He was 
known as a trader who always kept his word, and a man who kept his head in 
any danger. 

DAHL, BORGHILD. The Daughter. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 190 pp. $3. Against an authentic background of Norway in 
the 1860’s, the author tells the fascinating story of Elise, fifteen year old 
daughter of the Haalands. Life on the estate in the Oster valley was a conserva- 
tive one. Elise’s mother was bound by rigid tradition in the management of 
her household and, particularly, in the training of her only daughter. Elise’s 
father was inclined to be more lenient, but the areas of authority were clearly 
defined and, where his daughter was concerned, he never dared more than 
suggest. The final decision always rested with his wife, who dominated the 
family. 

This is the story of Elise’s training, the training that any young girl of 
good family of that era in Norway received to prepare her for her duties as 
mistress of a similar household. That Elise rebelled, at least inwardly, at the 
strict routine and the assumption that she would follow in her mother’s foot- 
steps and that she dreamed of a different kind of life and a handsome young 
man as a way of escape, was inevitable. 

DAUGHERTY, JAMES. The Magna Charta. New York 22: Random 
House. 1956. 181 pp. $1.50. In the rich turbulence of English history one day 
stands magnificently apart—June 15, 1215—the day of the signing of the Magna 
Charta. This was the day on which the great barons of England stood in 
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glistening armor before their cruel King John, who had stripped them of their 
wealth and of the very rights as men to feed his monstrous pride and lust for 
power. There they were, armed with a charter, a piece of paper which would 
curb the ambitious King’s power and enable men to live in peace once more. 
King John swore to be revenged, but he signed the charter, the Magna Charta. 
And the first blow for English freedom was struck! From the Magna Charta, 
signed over 750 years ago, has come the great tradition of English freedom, 
the tradition that has led to our Declaration of Independence and our Constitu- 
tion. From the Magna Charta have come the lofty concepts of individual free- 
dom, and of equal justice for all. . 

DIAS, E. J. Melodramas and Farces for Young Actors. Boston 16: Plays, 
Inc. 1956. 263 pp. $4. Teenagers everywhere will enjoy these twelve old- 
fashioned melodramas and hilarious modern farces. Complete with menacing 
villains, valiant heroes, virtuous heroines, feudin’ hillbillies, jungle natives, 
and clever detectives, these popular one-act, royalty-free plays are ideal for 
junior and senior high-school production. The plays in this book range from the 
traditional “Way, Way Down East,” with its threatening mortgage-holder and 
heroine-rescued-just-in-time, to “Out of This World,” a side-splitting modern 
farce in which Irene ingeniously turns the affections of her too-young admirer 
toward her eager teenage sister. Plays such as “The Natives Are Restless 
Tonight,” with ominous tomtoms and hungry savages; “The Face Is Familiar,” 
in which Wally masquerades as Joel’s snappish maiden aunt; and “The Case 
of the Missing Pearls,” solved by the inimitable Shellack Homes, provide a rich 
variety of acting fun. While the settings are varied, the staging requirements 
in this book are simple. Most of the plays call for only one set, and no 
elaborate scenery or lighting effects are necessary. 

DILLIARD, M. E. Ahoy, Peggy Stewart! New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1956. 120 pp. $2.50. The long wait was over, the moment eight- 
year-old Toby Seymour caught sight of the brig Peggy Stewart, sailing slowly 
up Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis. Toby’s one thought, as he raced home to tell 
his family, was that his adored Uncle Jack, one of the crew on the Peggy 
Stewart’s maiden voyage to England, had returned safely. It was not until 
later that Toby became aware of impending disaster, when he learned that 
Anthony Stewart, prominent Annapolis shipowner, had signed the colonists’ 
Non-Importation Act willingly enough, only to discover now that his ship had 
returned carrying a forbidden cargo of tea which had been smuggled aboard in 
England. The talk he has over-heard about possible punishment for Mr. Stewart 
occupied Toby’s mind as he went about his everyday tasks, helping his mother 
string dried apples, delivering clothes for Mrs. Stewart’s new baby, or playing 
with his little sister, Faith. In spite of his parents’ attempt to explain, Toby 
found the following days of that fall of 1775, not only terrifying but bewilder- 
ing, as events built to their climax. Here is a story, detailed and historically 
accurate, about a little-known incident in American history. 

DOUGLASS, E. L. The Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 1957. New York 
11: Macmillan Company. 1956. 512 pp. $2.95. Constantly in favor with Sun- 
day School teachers, ministers, and those interested in devotional aids, this 
series of commentaries promises in 1957 to be indispensable once more, It has 
revitalized the thinking and the teaching of adults and younger people of many 
class levels. And for those who neither teach nor preach, it has been widely 
used as a devotional book. This year, the author has made the volume better 
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and more useful than ever. With significant treatments, it encourages original- 
ity and alert application of ideas on Christian conduct and thinking. At the 
same time it offers Bible-centered, evangelical, easy-to-teach “lesson help” 
techniques. Unique in many respects, it furnishes a lesson plan for the 
teacher’s outline: prints in full the Scripture passage and explains it in simple 
understandable language; suggests questions and topics for discussion—for 
richer and more absorbing classroom atmosphere; suggests in “Hints to 
Teachers” how to assemble and present lesson material; features audio-visual 
aids; and drives home the point of each lesson with illustrative applications. 
This landmark—by an expert in the field of commentaries—is recognized as 
conservative and sound in theological doctrine. 

ELKTON, JULIETTE. Edith Cavell. New York 18: Julian Messner. 
1956. 192 pp. $2.95. Here is the compassionate story of a frail but determined 
nurse who pitted her wits against the German army occupying Brussels and 
helped hundreds of Allied soldiers escape war-torn Belgium. For seven nerve- 
wracking months Edith Cavell sheltered fugitives in her nursing home, continu- 
ing her dangerous work even though she realized she was being watched by 
the secret police. Convicted of high treason, she gave her life for humanity and 
became the greatest heroine of the first World War. 

Edith Cavell’s story began quietly in an English vicarage where she was 
raised by a loving mother and a strict puritannical father. At twenty-five she 
went to Belgium and became governess in an aristocratic French family. 
Though she enjoyed teaching, she was restless, driven by the dream of helping 
the suffering, the hurt, the needy. Back in England she realized that dream in 
nursing, rising from an obscure probationer to superintendent of various hos- 
pitals in the most wretched slums of London. 

Belgian doctors, hearing of ther brilliant work, summoned Miss Cavell to 
Brussels where she became matron of the first nursing school ever to be opened 
in that country. She had difficulty in obtaining nurses, for such work was 
considered shocking for “nice” women, and when she finally formed a staff, 
servants were too contemptuous to wait upon them. Patiently, tactfully, Edith 
Cavell battled prejudice—and won, rising to the very heights of her profession. 
Edith Cavell was excuted on a bleak morning in 1915. In 1919 services were 
held for her in Westminister Abbey in the prescence of the King and Queen, and 
her body was laid to rest in Norwich Abbey. 

EMERY, ANNE. Sweet Sixteen. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Company. 
1956. 188 pp. $2.75. Sixteen is the magic age—the age when every girl expects 
to find a measure of poise and confidence . . . even glamor. But Jane Ellison, 
just sixteen, begins to suspect that this wonderful transformation has eluded 
her. Everything about her junior year seems to go awry, and days that should 
have been busy and carefree are filled with all manner of annoyances. Par- 
ticularly irksome is her younger sister, Judy, whose effortless success in and out 
of school makes Jane’s accomplishments look insignificant. 

The old crowd seems uninteresting, 4-H projects which have always absorbed 
Jane become difficult, and she even quarrels with Chuck Ransome, her “almost 
steady” boy friend. Worst of all, her school work suffers. She is definitely out 
of step with her parents, her sister, and her old friends and she can’t see why. 
Jane is resigned to failure until hope comes from an unexpected source, The 
attractive young teacher who comes to live with the Ellisons helps Jane find a 
hew perspective on dating and homework and getting along with her family. 
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The Ellisons, in turn, find themselves involved in the teacher’s romantic prob- 
lems. And in the process, Jane finally finds that the true magic of sixteen comes 
through her own efforts. 


FARLEY, WALTER. The Black Stallion’s Courage. New York 22: Ran- 
dom House. 1956. 242 pp. $2. Alec Ramsay felt an ominous warning in the 
unusual stillness of the night and knew it was not his imagination playing 
tricks. The Black Stallion was quiet, so there could be no trouble from that 
quarter. Would it come from one of the broodmares?—perhaps Miz Liz, who 
was due to foal and who never accepted her young? Alec ran toward the barn, 
never dreaming that he would be the one to spark the eruption of the hideous 
events of that night. Nor did he dream that the farm path he followed would 
lead him and the Black to the great metropolitan races of the day. Nor that 
noted trainers would say, “The older a horse gets the harder it is to bring him 
back to winning form. We wouldn’t want the job even with the Black.” Alec and 
his trainer, Henry Dailey, listened to no one but each other. They went to work 
and made their plans. Black Minx—fresh from her Kentucky Derby triumph— 
and her famous sire would enter the big races in the black-and-white silks of 
Hopeful Farm! 


FRAZIER, N. L. Secret Friend. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1956. 148 pp. $2.75. Rhoda needs a friend, someone with whom she can 
share everything. Her sisters are at the whispery, giggling “boy” stage. They 
shut her out and they even spoil her joy in having her first story published. 
Her little brothers need only each other. Mimi Taylor had rather talk about 
herself, and besides she is going away. Half-credulous Rhoda indulges in a 
secret rite to gain her wish. She is upset when Danny gives her an autograph 
album with “your friend” written in it. Is this the answer? Horrors! She had 
meant a girl to be her friend. 

A new home, a new school present fresh problems. Plain-spoken Jane hurts 
Rhoda. Dorothy confuses fact with fancy. This is all the more painful because 
Rhoda had so admired her looks and ways. If family and teacher hadn’t been 
so sensible, the innocent-seeming, scheming Dorothy would have made real 
trouble the very first day in school where Father had just been made super- 
intendent. Rhoda and her brothers dig for treasure and incidentally uncover 
a nfystery that has been puzzling Father. 

Rhoda and Danny share the responsibility and worry of sheltering a lost 
dog and together give up the joys of the Fourth to comfort him. Now apprecia- 
tion of Danny come to Rhoda when he asks her to write a new story and tells 
of his own ambition. He has something wise to say about her relying on her 
own good self. 

FREEMAN, MAE and IRA. Fun With Science. New York 22: Random 
House. 1956. 64 pp. $1.50. In this book are presented basic facts of science in 
an attractive and entertaining way. The approach is through the medium of 
simple experiments that anyone can do right at home with no more complicated 
appartus than rulers, tumblers, rubber bands, and the like. The experiments, 
while entertaining, are not mere stunts or parlor tricks. Each illustrates some 
important scientific principle which is explained in simple, non-technical 
language, and the applications to ordinary affairs and devices are pointed out. 
It is primarily a “picture book” with the attendant explanatory text on the 
page facing each photograph. Each picture and text is complete in itself; this 
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encourages the reader to perform the experiments suggested and makes for a 
feeling of accomplishment and understanding. 

GAULT, W. C. Speedway Challenge. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 189 pp. $2.75. Behind this breezy, fast-paced, modern story 
of dirt track auto racing is a serious idea, a challenge to the thinking of many 
of today’s young people, who have come to believe that security at any price 
is more important than adventure. They have been sold the philosophy of 
middle and old age, while they are still children. This is the author’s basic 
theme, as he tells Steve Mallot’s story in the first person. It is the story of the 
summer following his graduation from engineering college when he becomes 
involved in dirt track racing, in an attempt to keep a fatheriy eye on his seven- 
teen-year-old brother, Johnny. 

There are fascinating details of car mechanics and tense descriptions of the 
actual races, as Steve learns to meet the challenge of physical danger and the 
greater challenge to his whole philosophy of life. The summer changes both 
boys. Johnny grows up a little, and Steve learns that it can really be fun to be 
twenty-two, once he has freed himself of the fears that have dominated his life, 
the caution that has robbed him of all spontaneity and made him old before his 
time. 
GOETZ, DELIA, revised edition. Neighbors to the South. New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1956. 179 pp. $3.50. In Panama, doctors now 
visit newly developed farming regions by plane. In Peru, fishing has become a 
major industry after centuries of neglect. In Costa Rica, the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences draws students from most of the twenty 
Latin American republics. These are but a few of the dramatic changes taking 
place in our neighbor countries, where schools, roads, hospitals, and airlines 
are everywhere increasing in number. 

These recent developments have given the author important material for this 
new edition of her popular introduction to the republics of Central and South 
America. Completely revised and enlarged, the book offers readable informa- 
tion. Highlighting her account with colorful descriptions of geography, customs, 
and occupations, the author takes her readers on a trip through each of the 
countries in turn—including seven not in the original edition. There is also a 
closer look at special subjects, such as “What Our Neighbors Buy and Sell” 
and “Our Neighbor Artists.” 

Although her main emphasis is on the countries as they are today, the author 
includes historical facts about them and information on their national heroes— 
material that gives perspective to present-day happenings. 

GOULD, JEAN. Young Mariner Melville. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1956. 280 pp. $3. The author of Moby Dick led one of the most 
exciting lives you can imagine. From early boyhood he longed to go to sea. 
It was a rugged life in those days and Herman’s genteel family wanted him to 
stay quietly at home and be a school teacher. But the lure of the sea was so 
strong that he won his mother’s consent to ship on a merchant vessel bound for 
England. A square rigger, the St. Lawrence, was an awesome sight to his young 
eyes as she set her course in full sail toward the British coast. His first trip 
gave him a taste for the sea. And one bitter, cold day in December, 1840, he 
sailed away to the South Seas on the brand-new whaler, the Acushnet. He 
experienced the thrill of the chase for the mighty whale, and the arduous task 
of turning blubber into oil in the fiery furnace of the try-pot. He suffered 
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starvation under a cruel captain, jumped ship with one of his mates and fied 
over a treacherous mountain pass, only to be captured by natives said to be 
cannibals! He made an action-packed escape to another whaler, but found 
conditions worse than aboard the Acushnet. Mutiny followed with imprison- 
ment on Tahiti and beachcoming in the South Sea Islands. He wrote of all these 
adventures in his great South Sea books Omoo and Typee. 

GRAHAM, EDWARD, and W. VAN DERSAL. Water For America. New 
York 3: Oxford University Press. 1956. 112 pp. $3.50. This is a comprehensive 
survey of water conservation in America—what has been done and what 
remains to be done, It is a story about one of the most important substances 
on earth—a substance that we take for granted, yet one upon which all living 
things depend for continuing life. In a tropical presentation the authors have 
included here the importance of water and our dependence on it; how it is used 
in industry, on the farm, and in the home, what the methods of conservation 
are; the importance of conservation; and the pleasure water gives. The photo- 
graphs, facing each page of text, dramatize and enhance the factual material. 

HEATON, E. W. Everyday Life in Old Testament Times. New York 17: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 240 pp. $3.95. The author gives in this book a 
panorama of Israelite life, as ordinary families knew it, from about 1250 to 
586 B. C. He writes for all who are interested in the Old Testament—for older 
children, students and teachers, and for the general reader who wishes to con- 
sult a reliable guide before venturing into the land of the Bible. This book 
presents an interesting picture of daily life, whether in the city or country, 
industrial or military, and whatever the occupation. It tells how meals were 
prepared, how the husband, wife, and children went about their work, the 
clothes they wore, how they amused themselves—all the little details about 
which one is normally curious, but concerning which data is not readily avail- 
able. The author writes as though he were dealing with real people rather 
than mere figures of the past. His occasional sly wit and use of contemporary 
analogy are most refreshing. 

HILLARY, SIR EDMUND, and GEORGE LOWE. East of Everest. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 120 pp. $5. This is the story of 
Sir Edmund Hillary’s next mountain adventure after Everest 1953; an account 
of that eventful New Zealand Alpine Club expedition to the Barun Valley 
which scored its achievements against considerable odds. Hillary himself tells 
of the rescue of McFarlane from the crevasse where he had had to be left until 
daylight, and of his own illness high in the mountains. George Lowe, another 
member of Sir John Hunt’s victorious Everest team, has his own tale to tell 
of near-disaster: of the cornice which broke on Baruntse, of his thirty-foot 
leap and vision of Heaven above him on the brink of the snowridge, with the 
yawning cliff within an inch of his boots; and of the tense search by torchlight 
for Todd and Harrow, returning from the ascent of this mountain. 

The expedition’s first objective was to explore and map as much as possible 
of the unknown region around the Barun Valley. They knew this would entail 
tough work in the dense bush and fearsome gorges of the lower valley—work 
that could best be carried out by small mobile parties. Their second objective 
was to make an attempt on one or more of three formidable peaks: Baruntse 
(23,570 ft.), Chamland (24,012 ft.) and Ama Dablam (22,310 ft.). 

HISER, IONA. Desert Drama. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman. 1956. 
159 pp. $3. These stories about the plants and animals of the Southwest region 
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of the United States will be of interest to everyone. In fact, they may even be 
of more interest to non-residents of that part of the country because the plants 
and animals will be less familiar. These are not “made-up” stories; actually 
they are not stories at all in the usual sense. The author has written in a 
conversational style and has told of experiences she and her family have had 
in the Arizona desert, but the book is made up entirely of factual material. 
First, author tells of the cactus family in all its variety, then of plants that 
are often called cacti, but aren’t, then of other plants and trees. After that 
she discusses animals, and insects, and, finally, tells us something about the 
strange weather in the Southwest. 


HORNSTEIN, L. H.; G. D. PERCY; and C. S. BROWN, editors. The 
Reader’s Companion to World Literature. New York 22: New American Li- 
brary. 1956. 493 pp. 50c. An alphabetically arranged guide to 621 authors, 
famous works, and literary movements and terms throughout the ages. Running 
from Peter Abelard to Zoroaster, it has entries on non-literary figures like 
Freud, Marx, and Darwin, who have affected the writers of their own and subse- 
quent periods. Covering the classics of Greece, Rome, and the Orient, as well as 
the great literature of all other countries, this comprehensive volume also offers 
a liberal selection of modern writers such as William Faulkner, W. H. Auden, 
Thomas Mann, Jean-Paul Sartre, and T. S. Eliot, and their works. A Mentor 
book. 


IHNE, R. W., and W. E. STREETER. Machine Trades Blueprint Reading, 
third edition. Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 East 58th St. 1956. 
178 pp. (8%” x 11”). $2.95. The present revision was undertaken in order to 
take full advantage of insights gained into the teaching of blueprint reading 
since 1941. Careful analysis of the many reports offered by teachers and stu- 
dents who have found the book useful have enabled the authors to incorporate 
a number of important new ideas into the revised edition. The first 65 pages 
have been organized into six chapters which provide a comprehensive discussion 
of basic principles of blueprint reading. The student is able to acquire, without 
recourse to supplementary lectures or textbooks, the kind of broad and unified 
picture of blueprint reading which is imperative to the development of actual 
reading skill. This data is always at hand, should he later find it necessary to 
review basic principles when dealing with concrete reading problems. 

Particular emphasis has been given to the problem of visualization. Although 
the function of the draftsman is to visualize objects and then to represent them 
by drawings, the procedure in reading blueprints is actually the reverse: 
objects must be visualized by the reader from the finished prints. This new 
edition devotes a complete chapter to developing the ability to visualize an 
object from the blueprint representation. One of the features of earlier editions 
was the large quantity of industrial prints, each with a full-page question sheet. 
The complete set has been retained as Chapter Seven of the revised .work, cover- 
ing a total of 104 pages. 

JANES, E. C. Trouble at Clear Lake. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith 
Company. 1956. 220 pp. $2.75. Ben Colton, who has just finished his training 
as a biologist, is elated when he gets his first job with the State Conservation 
Department. His assignment is to investigate why Clear Lake, once a favorite 
haunt for enthusiastic anglers, has become a killer of fish during the past few 
years. 
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Ben is prepared for resistance to his work from the natives and vacationing 
fisherman, for few people realize the importance of a conservation program or 
understand the patience required to carry it out. His laboratory studies and 
careful explorations of the lake are just beginning to bring results when the 
trouble starts. Ben’s “frog-man” diving suit, his lab tests, his mysterious 
expeditions have made the townspeople suspicious. And his work arouses the 
hostility of the town’s most influential citizen. When his dog is poisoned and his 
cabin ransacked, Ben knows that an even more sinister element must be work- 
ing against him. Then a routine dive turns up a clue that leaves him shaken 
but determined to overcome the last and most threatening obstacle to his pro- 


JEWETT, ARNO; MARION EDMAN; RUTH SCANNELL; and PAUL 
McKEE. Journeys Into America. Boston 16: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1956. 640 pp. $3.80. This is a basal book in a program of reading for meaning. 
The book is divided into ten units, each unit contains a number of selections of 
prose and poetry classified according to types. The unit names are: Thrills and 
Laughter, As Others See Us, Outdoor Life, This Is America, Builders of 
America, Great Moments in Our History, Legends and Tall Tales, America 
and the World, Being a Good American, and Treasures from Our Heritage. 
Each unit has an introductory page—“The Editor Page”—which sets the scene 
for the unit and arouses the interest of the student. Each unit ends with a 
number of aid classified under the following heads: “Let’s Talk It Over” (a 
unit summary), “Other Things To Do, and short reviews of a number of books. 
Each selection contains information about the author, a guide to reading, com- 
paring opinion, and words and their uses. The book is concluded with “Hand- 
book of Developmental Reading Skills,” a list of selections, a list of authors and 
titles, and an index of reading skills and word study problems. The book is 
bound in an attractive cover in color and also many interesting pictures related 
to the literature selections are contained in the book. 

KELSEY, A. G. I Give You My Colt. New York 8: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1956. 160 pp. $2.75. The two Kashgai boys must have horses. These 
nomad Persian tribesmen rely on their flocks of sheep and goats, and during 
the long migrations the bad-tempered camels are indispensable. Zealously 
young Jafar and Musa, with their dogs, guard the family’s animals. But, 
watching their father and older brother ride off each day, all they can think is 
how much they want steeds of their own. Jafar and Musa talk about training 
them and the wonderful deeds they will do—once they have horses. As they 
hunt for ideas, they tell each other Mullah stories and heroic folk tales. 

Circling vultures alert the boys, and Jafar and his dogs arrive in time to 
drive off the jackal. Unfortunately the beautiful mare is dying. Close beside 
her, however, is something infinitely precious and young. The mare seems to 
give it to Jafar. Must they tell people about the colt? Jafar persuades the 
sensible Musa to help hide the baby animal. He even keeps Musa silent when 
the great chief’s trusted officer comes asking questions at the camp. The first 
scream of the hunting cat tells them they must bring the colt to the safey of 
the tents. What will the great chief think of two Kashgai boys who hid the colt 
belonging to him? Well, the old chief loves horses too. 

LANGDALE, HAZER. The Cocker Spaniel Mystery. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1956. 128 pp. $2.50. Suspense and mystery, surrounding 
the disappearance of prize cocker spaniel puppies, is combined with the fascina- 
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tion of foot-loose life in a trailer, which is home to Mary Joan Freeman and 
her parents. Arriving unexpectedly for a visit to the Vermont farm of the 
Lanes, who combine the operation of a maple sugar bush with the raising of 
pedigreed cocker spaniels, the Freemans become involved in disturbing events. 
When it is discovered that Judy Ann Lane’s favorite pup is missing, Mary Joan, 
nicknamed “Polly Trailer,” decides that something must be done. She sparks 
the formation of a club of neighborhood children for the purpose of solving the 
mystery. As these rollicking youngsters swarm over the countryside tracking 
down clues, they learn many details of farm life, the operation of a club, the 
advantages of united effort, the proper care and training of dogs, and how to 
handle them for showing. The gradual accumulation of clues is exciting in 
detail and the solution comes as an unexpected surprise, with the suspense 
maintained to the very last page. 

LAWRENCE, ISABELLE. Niko. New York 22: Viking Press. 1956. 
180 pp. $2.50. The city of Athens was an exciting place for a twelve-year-old 
boy to live when the Parthenon was being built. Almost every day after school 
Niko climbed the Acropolis with his slave, Peron, to watch the huge marble 
blocks hoisted into place, and the sculptors carving the noble statues of gods and 
goddesses to adorn the pediments. How he enjoyed the bustle of activity among 
the workmen! And, even more, he loved to hear his brother Aristo, apprentice 
to the great Phidias, tell how the building would look when it was finished. 

But until the time came when Niko’s widowed mother could no longer afford 
to keep Peron, the thought had never crossed the boy’s mind that he himself 
might share in the work of making Athena’s temple beautiful. His ambition 
was to be, not a sculptor, but a runner, winning glory for his school in the 
Theseia—the games held in honor of Theseus, hero of Athens. How the 
sacrifice of that ambition led Niko to the fulfillment of a worthier one forms the 
main thread of this story. 

LERRIGO, M. O., and HELEN SOUTHARD. Learning About Love. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 64 pp. $2. The older teenager 
enters a period of life when major decisions are made which will govern the 
future of the young adult. Courtship and marriage are in the offing and the 
purpose of this book is to present the necessary knowledge on which sound de- 
cisions can be made. The love interest and eagerness for expression and the 
wisdom of control are important elements to be understood. Clear discussion of 
the parallel physiological and emotional development, which has now reached 
maturity, relieves young people of unnecessary feelings of guilt in regard to 
their emotions. Both the physiological and psychological approaches to sexual 
intercourse are discussed, as well as the problems of heavy petting, of masturba- 
tion, and of pre-marital relations. Sample situations offer suggestions for sound 
procedure on practical problems that plague the older teenager. In addition, 
there is a preview of problems of married life—the conception of the first baby, 
the months of pregnancy, labor, hospitalization, and the arrival of the baby. 

LERRIGO, M. O., and HELEN SOUTHARD. Parents’ Privilege. New 
York 10: E,. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 64 pp. $2. Sex education need not 
be considered a task. It is the “parents’ privilege,” as they share the daily 
lives of their children and guide them in early experiences that can make sex 
education sound education. It calls for more than answering questions about 
where babies come from and is closely concerned with the child’s own changing 
behavior. This book prepares the parent to answer children’s questions in 
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words the child will understand and in a frank manner relieved of secrecy and 
embarrassment. It presents a short, simple review of the basic physiological 
facts, with clear suggestions as to how these facts may be related to the child at 
different stages of development. Very helpful are suggestions on how to handle 
some of the more common problems: Why are little girls different from little 
boys? What about the child’s sex play? What about the birds and the bees? 
A bibliography is included. 

LERRIGO, M. O., and HELEN SOUTHARD. Sex Facts and Attitudes. 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 88 pp. $2.50. Sound sex 
education is an important responsibility and as the adult’s own attitude toward 
sex influences the child, it is essential that this attitude be free of secrecy and 
reflect high standards and moral values. It is up to the adult to know the basic 
facts, get along with the younger generation, and be able to talk with boys and 
girls freely and without embarrassment about their sex problems. 

In this book there is a brief review of the reproductive systems, the act of 
conception, prenatal development, and birth. The stages of sexual development 
are distinguished: infancy and early childhood; children from 9 to 12; the years 
from 12 to 15; older youth, from 16 to 20; and a section for those who need 
special help. Each stage has its own problems of physical development, re- 
lationship with family and friends, and sex curiosity. A list of daily experiences 
in which the child learns about sex is given, with ideas about how these typical 
facts may be used constructively toward good sex education. Final sections offer 
suggestions for schools, youth agencies, and other groups which may co-operate 
in guiding the sex education of our children. 

LERRIGO, M. O., and HELEN SOUTHARD. A Story About You. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 63 pp. $2. This is a book that can 
be read by (or read to) boys and girls as they are growing during the years 
from 9 to 12. It tells the story of the development of life from a tiny cell, 
traces the growth of the cell as it becomes a live baby, explains how the baby 
grows in his mother, emerges into the world, and eventually grows through 
childhood and into an adult. As the boy and girl grows in body, they also 
mature in feelings and in understanding all the way to the stage we call “grow- 
ing up.” 

LERRIGO, M. O., and HELEN SOUTHARD. What's Happening to Me? 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 64 pp. $2. This book answers 
questions that arise when boys and girls reach the junior high-school years. It 
it a confusing period for all young people. In writing a book for them as 
they reach adolescence, these authors present the basis for an understanding of 
sex. This book explains such questions as: When should dating begin? What 
about people going steady? Should you show your affection by kissing? What 
about petting? and the other questions which harass today’s teenager. It ex- 
plains the physical and emotional changes which occur during adolescence as 
the child approaches adulthood, courting, and marriage. The normal glandular 
activity which brings about the maturing of sex organs is explained, together 
with the difference in the maturing of the sexes. There is a clear account of 
how the sperm fertilizes the ovum, how the baby is formed, fed, and grows, 
and how it finally makes its entrance into the world. The course of pregnancy, 
labor, and birth is set forth generally, followed by a brief discussion of the 
part played by genes, chromosomes, and heredity. The concluding section makes 
suggestions to support the teenager in his intention and desire to live up to 
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ideals of good sex conduct and to avoid actions that make him feel guilty and 
unhappy. 

McLEAN, A. C. The Hill of the Red Fox. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 256 pp. $3. True to a promise made to the man who saved his 
life at the expense of his own, Alasdair Cameron recounts the events of his 
summer in Skye, describing the crofters’ life, which he shared; the countryside, 
with its brooding mountains, rough hills, and dashing seas; the disconnected 
incidents of daily life, which gradually and inexorably wove themselves into a 
sinister intrigue. 

MEAD, SHEPHERD. How To Get Rich in TV—Without Really Trying. 
New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1956. 181 pp. $2.95. Did you know that 
you can be stupid, incompetent, and even moderately repulsive and still make a 
fortune in television? It’s done every day! Did you know that you can be a 
cowboy star without knowing how to ride a horse? That you can earn more 
than the president of a network merely by knowing how to open a refrigerator 
door? And that you can be a famous news commentator without knowing any- 
thing but how to sound worried? These and many more television careers await 
you, all described with detail and with case histories which have been carefully 
screened for libel (but not enough, since you’re going to recognize a number of 
them). 

MEADER, S. W. Sabre Pilot. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1956. 173 pp. $2.75. Seventeen-year-old Kirk Owen turns from hot-rod 
racing to enlist in the Air Force, just as the Korean fighting starts. At A and 
E School in Texas, Kirk begins to realize that he’d give anything for a chance 
to become a pilot. With a lot of extra study, he is able to complete his second 
year of college credits, left unfinished when his father had a heart attack, and 
he qualifies as an Aviation Cadet and wins his wings. Advance training as a jet 
fighter pilot follows, and, under accelerated wartime conditions, he is sent to 
Korea at once where, through grim but exciting missions, he becomes a full- 
fledged jet “tiger.” The background of his fast-moving story is as authentic as 
Air Force co-operation and the author’s own research can make it. For young 
men who are looking ahead to military service, it will be a rewarding book. 

MICHAEL, F. H., and G. E. TAYLOR. The Far East in the Modern 
World. New York 17: Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 736 pp. $9.25. This 
pentrating study of the Far East in modern times explores the internal develop- 
ment of the Asiatic countries. It relates their development—an astonishing 
transformation from old nations into new—to changing conditions elsewhere in 
the world. 

Part One is a discussion of the domestic and world positions of the United 
States, Europe, and the Asiatic countries in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, which set the stage for imperialistic expansion. The second part deals 
with the violent impact of the West on Asia in the nineteenth century and 
brings the story up to World War I. The last section of the book covers the 
period from World War I to the present, beginning with the ideological, politi- 
cal, and industrial revolution in Russia, which ushered in the present era in 
Asia, and continuing with a full analysis of developments in the Far East up to 
the present situation. 

The authors devote considerable attention to the historical development of the 
Far Eastern countries. China and Japan, for example, are discussed in excep- 
tionally vivid detail, the former as an area of international conflict and recent 
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Communist advance, the latter as a modern Asiatic industrial nation facing 
the problems of past aggression and present democratic government. A special 
feature of this book is the consideration given to the countries of Southeastern 
Asia, Indonesia, and the Philipines—important and heretofore neglected areas 
of study. Finally, the terrific impact of the Soviet ideology on the Far Eastern 
culture, and the connections between Moscow and the Asiatic movements are 
dissected in this general history of the Far East. 

MORISON, S. E. Christopher Columbus, Mariner. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1956. 160 pp. 35c. The epic story 
of the great seafarer. 

MOSEL, TAD. Other People’s Houses. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster. 1956. 255 pp. $2.95. This book contains six television plays. Most 
of the plays in this collection are set in the Midwest, in small towns, in homes 
that contain emotional and social problems but will never make newspaper 
headlines or gossip columns. Perhaps you might say that India Price, the 
heroine of The Lawn Party, is an exotic woman, but surely she is exotic only 
against the small-town background she has been set down in. Her dream is to 
hold a formal lawn party—Japanese lanterns and all. But her party, when she 
achieves it, turns out to mean something very different for her than she 
thought it would. 

The plight of the young people in this book—what can they possibly do 
about their aging father; the dilemma of the family in The Haven when the 
country place that had always meant rest and contentment for them fails to 
help them out of their domestic confusion; the misunderstanding between 
father and daughter and potential stepmother in The Waiting Place: these are 
the relationships and emotional situations which make up the author’s drama 
and provide him with the subject matter for his astonishingly true dialogue and 
characterizations. 

The New American Webster Handy College Dictionary. New York 22: 
New American Library. 1956. 544 pp. 50c. Contains more than 100,000 defini- 
tions of useful words. Also includes illustrations, new and modern words, pro- 
nunciation key, abbreviations, geographical names, and foreign words and 
phrases. 

OLSON, GENE. The Tall One. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
1956. 211 pp. $2.75. This book tells of the struggles of Miles Talbert, a very 
tall young man, to gain acceptance as a person as well as an athlete, and of 
the efforts of his coach, Jim Gillis, to smooth the way to this goal. In doing so, 
Jim finds that he must prevent an explosive situation from ripping apart a 
team, a school, and a town. The rousing of a dangerous racial prejudice and 
the long, frantic struggle of a small high-school’s basketball team toward a 
goal it has never reached, a state championship, add to the coach’s troubles— 
and to the excitement of the story. 

O’MALLEY, PATRICIA. Happy Landings for Ann. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1956. 241 pp. $2.75. It was as swift and as simple as that. 
On the eve of their return to the co-educational college which both attended, 
Rick asked Ann to release him from their engagement, and in a matter of 
seconds her dream for the future was shattered. Rick was an important man 
on campus and to face the public humiliation of being replaced by glamorous 
Laura, who was in her very own class, was more than Ann could bear so she 
refused to go back. For months she buried herself on her father’s farm, not 
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going anywhere, or seeing anyone. Ann’s parents suffered with her, but wisely 
left the solution of their daughter’s problem in her own hands. When she finally 
decided to go to work rather than continue her college education. they were 
disappointed, but understanding. 

ORR, E. M.; E. T. HOLSTON; and S. S. CENTER. Progress in Reading 
and Literature. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 672 pp. $3.16. 
This book is another volume in this modern series of books, Reading Today. 
These books contribute to a twofold purpose by furnishing a body of reading 
material that is both enjoyable and informative and by supplying a well- 
organized group of exercises for the development of desirable reading skills and 
habits. 

Reading has always held an important place in schools. Until recent years, 
however, it was thought that children learned to read in the primary grades, 
and that little or no attention needed to be given to a continuation of an 
organized reading program beyond the first years in school. Today the need 
for a continuous program in learning to read is being emphasized. This does 
not mean that pupils do not learn to read in the elementary grades, but rather 
that “the developmental reading program (in the higher grades) is concerned 
fundamentally with the continued refinement and development of the mature 
aspects of the selfsame types of abilities that were being refined and developed 
in the elementary school.” The series, Reading Today, is built on this concept 
of a developmental reading program. 

The selections in this series are grouped in units around areas which are 
of interest to young people. The idea that we live in “one world” is emphasized 
in the content and in the suggested study exercises. Materials leading to an 
understanding of the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship in our country 
are included, as well as stories of animal life and other favorite themes of 
interest to boys and girls. As an integral part of this book, there is a distinctive 
unit addressed to the pupils, entitled ““You and Your Reading.” The purpose of 
this unit is to give young people some practical suggestions for improving their 
own reading. Teachers should find it helpful throughout the school year as they 
plan a reading program for the individual pupil and for the groups of pupils 
whom they teach. 

Selections that appeal to young people have been included. These selections 
portray adventure, pioneer life, animal life, the modern world at work, scenes 
in different lands, the realm of sports, and acts of courage and achievement. 

The main ideas in all of the selections in this book are within the comprehen- 
sion of the average student. Definite attention has been given to the vocabulary 
load. In determining this load, reliance has been placed on the judgment of the 
authors of the series, on the advice of many teachers, and on the reactions of 
boys and girls who have read and enjoyed the selections and who have given 
unmistakable evidence of understanding the concepts in them. 

With each selection there is a brief introduction which includes the setting 
for the story and suggested, or implied, purposes for reading the selection. 
Carefully worked out questions for discussion, which will help in the clarifica- 
tion and understanding of ideas, follow each selection. Exercises of an objec- 
tive type, which will contribute to the development of desirable reading skills, 
are also included. These study exercises have a threefold purpose: (1) improve- 
ment in the use and understanding of words; (2) growth in the comprehension 
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of ideas, and (3) development of the ability to express reactions to the ideas 
in the selections. 

PEPPARD, M. Sight Without Glasses. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature. 1956. 160. pp. 35c. This book explains how 
normal vision may be restored and maintained without glasses by following a 
simple program of eye-muscle exercises and proper concepts of relaxation. 

PHILIPS, J. B. The Church Under the Cross. New York 11: Macmillan 
Company. 1956. 111 pp. $2.50. A realistic contact with the pulsebeat of Chris- 
tian Missions in our day, this book has a message of universal Christian 
interest—far beyond regional] and denominational limits. The author has dis- 
tilled from a vast treasure of “documentary” evidence the very essence of the 
spirt of Global Missions. Presenting a strong and moving case for the “front- 
line” troops of missionary expansion, he speaks of their sacrifices with power- 
ful effect to all of Christendom. Actual references to the experiences of mission- 
aries does not make this a casebook. Rather, it is a prototype of the kind of 
report that St. Paul might have written about his experience with the young 
church. 

ROBERTS, H. L. Russia and America: Dangers and Prospects. New 
York 22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1956. 256 pp. 50c. 
The book outlines the sinister global tension created by atomic and thermo- 
nuclear discoveries and describes the direct and subterranean conflicts waged 
throughout the world by the United States and Russia. It stresses the urgent 
necessity for global co-ordination from the political, economic, social, and mili- 
tary point of view. 

ROPS, DANIEL. Jesus and His Times. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 479 pp. $5. The translation is based on the latest revised 
French edition and greatest care has been used in the translation to clarify the 
author’s text and to ensure proper reading of difficult passages. All Scriptural 
references now use the language of the Msgr. Ronald Knox translation of the 
Old and New Testaments. All proper names and geographical names are 
translated to conform to this English translations for them. The author has 
added a new appendix in which he gives an interesting discussion of the recent- 
ly discovered Dead Sea Scrolls. 

RUNES, D. D., editor. Treasury of World Literature. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library. 1956. 1,472 pp. $15. This is not just another anthology 
of familiar writers from America and the West, but a sampling of virtually 
every culture that has left a permanent literary record—including the Orient, 
and the countries of Middle and Eastern Europe. 

Here is a book conceived in terms of the modern world, a world in which our 
very survival may depend on our understanding of peoples far removed from 
us in tradition, but no longer removed in space. In nearly 300 entries, every 
literary genre is represented—poetry, novel, drama, philosophy, belles lettres, 
and some Eastern forms that do not lend themselves to ready classification by 
Western categories. In time, the authors range from those legendary creators 
who reach back toward pre-history—such as Homer, Confucius, and Lao Tzu— 
to such twentieth-century masters as Proust, Joyce, and Mann. 

RUSSEL, LORD. The Scourge of the Swastika. New York 8: Ballantine 
Books. 1956. 246 pp. 50c. This is a history of Nazi war crimes. 

RYAN, M. G. Sew Smartly. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 
128 pp. $2.95. This book, with its easy-to-follow 100 points, is the ideal guide 
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for the seamstress to keep beside her every step of the way, from analyzing 
figure problems to the final pressing of the completed garment. The beginner 
will find it invaluable, and even if she is experienced she will discover many 
helpful suggestions for better sewing in the fresh approach and up-to-date ideas 
of the book. 

SCHOOR, GENE. Joe DiMaggio, the Yankee Clipper. New York 18: 
Julian Messner. 1956. 192 pp. $2.95. When Giuseppe DiMaggio came to this 
country from Sicily, he never dreamed that three of his sons would become 
baseball players and that one, his namesake, would gain everlasting fame as 
The Yankee Clipper. Papa DiMaggio was a fisherman, and he took it for 
granted that his four sons would take over the boats when they became of age. 
However Joe flatly refused to have anything to do with fish. Claiming he 
couldn’t take the roll of the boat and the smell of the fish, he fled to the sandlots 
near San Francisco’s Fisherman’s Wharf. 

Joe played baseball half-heartedly, and when he was fourteen abandoned it 
entirely in favor of tennis. But when his older brother Vince made good with 
a professional baseball team, Joe changed his mind about a baseball career. His 
first league contract netted him $8 and a pair of baseball shoes, but his big bat 
soon attracted the attention of the San Francisco Seals of the Pacific Coast 
League. DiMaggio, with his poker face and shy grin, was an immediate sensa- 
tion with the Seals and after three starring years was sold to the New York 
Yankees. 

SEIBERT, ELIZABETH. The Abrus Necklace. Philadelphia 2: Macrae 
Smith Company. 1956. 222 pp. $2.75. Christmas in her lovely Florida home 
should have been a joyous season for Katy Browning, especially with Randy 
Watrous to take her sailing on the bay or exploring the back-waters of 
Cormorant Key. She has her own sailboat, a long vacation, pleasant surround- 
ings—all the ingredients for a carefree interlude in the school year. But the 
trouble that has shadowed the lives of her family ever since her baby brother, 
David, was kidnapped three years ago reaches an unexpected climax. 

While sailing in a secluded inlet, Katy and Randy stumble on a clue that may 
lead to a solution of the mystery. A “pure paper house” hidden on a jungle-like 
island, a tousle-haired little boy who could be her lost brother, a sullen woman 
who resents their overtures, the midnight fire that destroys the Browning dock, 
a necklace of bright red beads that brings Katy an important recollection—all 
these eventually lead to the answer of what became of little David Browning. 

SHIR-CLIFF, B. W., editor. The Wild Reader. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books. 1956. 154 pp. 35c. A consideration of 22 works of authors. 

SNOW, E. R. The Vengeful Sea. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 1956. 307 pp. $4. In this volume, the author has collected some of the 
most striking examples of man’s fight for survival against the sea in the four 
corners of the earth over the past two centuries. He shows stranded sailors at 
the mercy of savages in the Pelew Islands, threatened by gauchos in South 
America and enslaved by Arabs on the Sahara Desert. He describes the wreck 
in which Napoleon’s General Lefebvre—Desnouettes lost his life and a daring 
rescue by the heroic lighthouse keeper’s daughter, Grace Darling. He recounts 
the terror of fire and explosion at sea as well as the treachery of the drifting 
iceberg. There is an account of a circus ship that went down in the Penobscot 
Bay, a cerw terrorized by its own sadistic captain and America’s worst maritime 
storm, the Portland Gale. Appropriately, the book concludes with a description 
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of the sea’s encroachment upon the land in a story of recent hurricanes and 
floods. 

STEELE, W. O. The Lone Hunt. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1956. 176 pp. $2.75. Yance Caywood longed to go hunting, but he 
didn’t even dream of buffalo. To catch one was something a man could be proud 
of, but Tennessee in the year 1810 was certainly not the place to do it. The great 
herds that had roamed there had moved west, and few, if any, stragglers re- 
mained. Instead of buffalo, Yance would settle for a deer, or even a squirrel. 

Ever since Pa had died, Yance’s older brother, Pleas, had done the plowing 
and hunting, and Yance had been confined to fetching and carrying for Ma. 
Here he was, eleven years old and tied to his mother’s apron strings like a 
young’un, though he could shoot as well as any man. He was willing to do his 
share of the work, but nevertheless the feeling of rancor grew big inside him. 
Then buffalo tracks were found on the mountain, and, at Pleas’s urging, Yance 
was allowed to go with the hunting party, taking along his hound dog, Blue. 

SWIFT, H. M. Chocolate Soda. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1956. 216 pp. $3. Ellie and all the family were father’s unpaid help. 
Her young brother thought it was all right. Tim, the boy next door, thought 
Ellie was pretty sweet, yet he did not mind either. Ellie minded terribly. She 
must give up every date if Father needed her. She was never free for school 
projects or teen plans. Above all, if Jack dropped in with snooty Ann, there 
Ellie was, serving ice cream. Jack with his car and his casual air was tops with 
Ellie, but Ann maintained a firm clutch. Oh, Ellie thought, if only she could 
go far away from this awful little town! Instead she was stuck here. She loses 
even the privacy of her room when her psychology-mad cousin moves in. 

TEALE, E. W. Autumn Across America. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1956. 412 pp. $5.75. Come for a twenty-thousand mile journey 
through the bright-colored autumn! From Cape Cod to California, watching the 
changes of fall, seeing all the beauty that makes the American autumn world- 
famous, the author carries readers along on his new adventure with a season. 

In his memorable North With the Spring, now in its fifteenth edition, the 
author inaugurated a bold and original idea in nature writing. For 17,000 miles, 
zigzagging back and forth, he kept pace with the advance of the season all the 
way from the lower tip of Florida to the border of Canada. The resulting book 
forms the first title in a projected four-volume series representing one of the 
most ambitious undertakings of a modern naturalist. In a continent-wide survey 
it will cover what no one else has ever attempted before, the natural history 
of the four American seasons. 

His new book adds another volume to this series. This time the direction of 
travel is across the advancing front of the season, revealing it in a cross-section 
from coast to coast. The reader, in a leisurely westward journey, pokes into 
out-of-the-way places, encounters interesting people, discovers fascinating mys 
teries of nature, and travels through the infinitely varied autumns of the land, 
in mountains, deserts, rain forests, by the sea. And here again are adventures 
along the way: flying down ridges with the migrating hawks, descending into 
submarine jungles of the eelgrass, following the trail of a pioneer naturalist 
along a warbler river, spending a day with fern gatherers in a forest of giants. 
All wild things are in the province of this book. All aspects of autumn and the 
dramatic changes of autumn are within its range. 
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TILLY, BERTHA, editor. The Story of Camilla. New York 11: Mac- 
millan. 1956. 164 pp. $1. This book combines extracts from Aeneid VII and XI 
into a continuous narrative. In it the editor shows where the student may linger 
over sense and sound, over color, over the deeper significance of words, and 
. over poignant dramatic moments in the story. 

VOIGHT, V. F. Rolling Show. New York 11: Holiday House, 1956. 189 
pp. $2.50. On the farm where Clay Baldwin lived was a stout old barn that 
his father rented to a circus for wintering its lions. Clay liked working with 
these dangerous big cats and they liked him. He had what their trainer, Joe 
Dobbin, called “a natural way with animals.” So one summer, Joe took Clay 
along as a cage boy on tour with the famous Hathaway Rolling Show. 
What a summer it turned out to be! This was in the rough-and-ready days of 
the old-time circuses, when they traveled the country in wagons from one 
“pitch” to another—and when what happened between performances could be as 
exciting and take as much courage as any amazing act in the Round Top itself. 
For instance, there was violent rivalry between circuses. In it, a rare animal 
Clay had charge of was stolen. And he had to bring it back! 

WATERS, A. P. Moon in My Pocket. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 224 pp. $3. With the gay, challenging voice of youth, this 
story speaks to youth of its own dreams, ambitions, fears, and frustrations; 
its own struggle for independence and acceptance in an adult world. Brooke 
Arden, recent high-school graduate, was determined to overcome her father’s 
opposition to a singing career for his only daughter. Her mother, having 
abandoned similar ambitions, was inclined to be more sympathetic. Finally ac- 
cepted as an NBC guidette, Brooke found herself on the fringes of the glamor- 
ous entertain:nent world, more sure than ever that it was the one life she most 
wanted. When the first real break came, she scarcely recognized it as such, 
since it also involved disappointments and unfavorable publicity, which intensi- 
fied her father’s antagonism to her plans. It served, however, as an introduction 
to Maxie, whose faith in her ability helped her to realize her dream of becoming 
a vocalist with a band. 

WHEELOCK, FREDERIC. Latin. New York 8: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 
1956. 335 pp. $1.95. This is an introductory course based on ancient authors. 
The course has been developed with the goal of providing the roots and at least 
some literary fruits of a sound Latin experience for those who desire only one 
year of Latin. Declensions and conjugations are presented in the traditional 
manner, but sentence exercises are original Latin sentences and passages de- 
rived from ancient authors themselves. Each chapter has a regular vocabulary 
of words. Explanation of grammatical terms is included, usually with the bene- 
fit of etymology. Practice and review sentences are used as additional insurance 
of repetition of forms, syntax, and vocabularly. An appendix includes etymo- 
logical aids, supplementary syntax, a summary of forms, English-Latin and 
Latin-English vocabularies, and an index. 

WISE, W. E. Frances A La Mode. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Com- 
Pany. 1956. 224 pp. $2.75. As a Girl Friday in the fashion co-ordinator’s office 
of a large department store, Franny Cochran is immediately swept into the 
hectic whirl of the fashion world. When buyers complain over delays or in- 
sufficient stocks, Franny is rushed off to help redress the mannikins. When 
copywriters cry for a new approach to advertise slow merchandise, Franny is 
expected to suggest a scintillating sales line. When fashion-show directors 
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demand bright accessories, Franny is sent scampering through the store to 
collect exotic earrings, embroidered gloves, or wild straw hats from Capri. 

Life is frantic but stimulating, and Franny loves it. Even the hostility of the 

assistant fashion co-ordinator cannot spoil her delight in this fascinating new 
life. But it is not the work alone that makes Franny feel more alive, more 
confident. New friends, boys and girls not much older than herself who are 
striving to make the most of their talents, introduce her to a world where 
originality—not conformity—counts most. Above all, there is Hank, under 
whose devil-may-care pose Franny discovers a boldly original mind and a 
determination to pursue a career in industrial design. Hank teaches Franny 
her most important lesson: not to try to copy other patterns, but to make her 
own, 
WILLIAMS, BERYL, and-SAMUEL EPSTEIN. Francis Marion. New 
York 18: Julian Messner, 1956. 192 pp. $2.95. The greatest guerilla fighter 
in the American Revolution was Francis Marion. Incredibly daring, he terror- 
ized the entire British Army in South Carolina, striking with fantastic swift- 
ness, then vanishing ghost-like into the swamps. To chase him was a futile 
nightmare, for the Swamp Fox was too clever and too fearless. 

Born near Georgetown, South Carolina, Marion was for years a peaceful 
farmer. When the Cherokees began their massacres, he began his fighting 
career, learning the Indian techniques of surprise attack and sudden disappear- 
ance, how to use swamps and forests as cover. Thus when England sent a vast 
fleet to capture Charleston, Marion was already a brilliant strategist. From a 
tiny, unfinished island fort he defied fifty warships of the greatest navy in the 
world. He and his men crippled the entire British fleet and saved the city, 
though they lacked adequate ammunition, achieving the first important victory 
of the American Revolution. When Charleston fell to the enemy, Marion es- 
caped and formed Marion’s Brigade—one hundred fifty tattered, penniless 
patriots. None received pay, food, or even ammunition from the Continental 
Army. The only reward they sought was freedom from tyranny, freedom for 
America. 

WILSON, J. D., and J. C. MAXWELL, editors. Pericles New Shakespeare 
Series. New York 22: Cambridge University Press. 1956. 253 pp. $3. This 
volume, a new Shakespeare edition, includes the play, an introduction, a stage 
history, extensive notes, and a glossary. 

The World of Li’l Abner. New York 8: Ballantine Books. 1956. 175 pp. 


85c. Al Capp comics. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


American Association of School Administrators. Aviation Education in the 
Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: National Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 1956. 14 pp. This report of the Aviation Committee 
of the AASA emphasizes the importance and necessity for provision by edu- 
cators of programs which will prepare American youth to meet the challenge of 
living in an air age. It explains the advisability for inclusion of an adequate 
informational and instructional course in the school curriculum in the area of 
aviation problems, with emphasis on the community planning aspects. 

Common Sense in School Lighting. Washington 6, D. C.: AASA, National 
Education Association. 1956. 24 pp. 50c. Written for school people in as non- 
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technical form as possible, this pamphlet was prepared by a number of persons 
with special competencies and skills in the design of school lighting. Presents 
information needed by the school administrator and his staff in working success- 
fully with architects and engineers to provide the best possible lighting in the 
schools. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. Raw Materials of Steelmaking. New 
York 17: The Institute, 150 East Forty-second St. 1956. A teaching sugges- 
tions booklet to accompany the new color filmsirip of the same name, intended 
for use in high school and upper-grade science and social studies classes. Also 
available from the Institute is a small illustrated booklet entitled Community 
Resources Workshops for Teachers, designed to accompany the new combination 
color and black-and-white filmstrip of the same name. This film is intended to 
aid educators and community leaders who wish to help teachers discover and 
utilize the resource’s of the community that have desirable classroom applica- 
tions. One copy of each filmstrip available free of charge to each school system 
upon request. Accompanying teaching booklets may be ordered in reasonable 
quantity without charge. 

Annual Report, 1955-56. Evanston, Illinois: Superintendent of Evanston 
Township High School. 1956. 95 pp. Contains articles on art, home economics, 
and photography as a part of a comprehensive high-school program. These 
articles amply illustrate the rich meaning of the school’s educational concept 
that it should provide for the fullest development of the special potentialities 
within each individual. Describes aims, variety of courses offered, and grading 
of pupils, as well as its survey of talented youth. Illustrated. Also lists faculty 
contributions as speakers and writers and as participants in other activities. 
Includes other items such as school budget, staff roster for 1956-57, board of 
education policies, textbooks used, tuition, and fees. 

Bureau of Secondary Education. Mathematics in California Public High 
Schools. Sacremento: California State Department of Public Instruction. 1956. 
62 pp. An analysis of the reports of principals and a summary of these data. 

California Industrial Arts Shop Planning Committee. Guide for Planning 
and Equipping Industrial Arts Shops in California Schools. Sacremento: 
California State Department of Education. 1956. 47 pp. Includes educational 
specifications for the housing and layout of industrial arts shops, detailed shop 
plans, and lists of the major kinds and quantities of equipment provided by 
large school distric a. 

Catalog—1956-57. New York 17: Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Avenue. 
1956. 24 pp. Free. Lists filmstrips suitable for elementary and high schools. 
Included are new filmstrips on elementary mathematics, elementary science, 
English grammar and composition, and baseball rules. Detailed descriptions 
and prices of all material are given in catalog. 


COCHRAN, C. L., and RON ROSS. The Case for Competition in Electric 
Power. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St. 1956. 28 pp. 
25c. The authors of this pamphlet have been concerned with different phases 
of the electric power problem for many years. It discusses relative merits of 
private and public ownership of our electric power resources, with particular 
emphasis on the case for Federal government competition. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Bulletin of Information. Princeton: 
The Board, Box 592. 1956. 31 pp. Contains complete college board test infor- 
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mation for 1956-57 concerning registration, dates, fees, centers, reports, and the 
administration of the tests. Special attention is called to important changes 
from previous years. Also available from the CEEB are the following: A 
Description of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (63 pp.) and A 
Description of the College Board Achievement Tests (135 pp.). 

Department of Classroom Teachers. Official Report. Washington 6, D.C.: 
The Department. 1956. 80 pp. Reports on public education, committee work 
at the state level, conference and workshops, the work of the acting executive 
secretary, activities of the six regions in which the United States is divided, 
WCOPT, Committees, UNESCO, platform, resolutions, etc. 

Department of State. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
Publications of: 

Background. 1956. 10 pp. 15c. A publication of the Public Services 
Division of the State Department. Reviews the Tenth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, including a listing of its highlights. 

Swords Into Plowshares—A New Venture in International Understand- 
ing. 1956. 55 pp. 25c. The story of the Educational Exchange Program 
authorized by the Fulbright Act of 1946, as compiled by the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State. Describes the 
importance of the adoption of this program by Congress and the roll it has 
played to increase United States participation in world affairs. Points up 
the necessity for international understanding and the contributions made 
toward this end by the program. 

United States National Commission for UNESCO. UNESCO—An Ameri- 
can View. 1956. 36 pp. 35c. Intended as a source of accurate information for 
speeches and articles, booklet contains facts concerning purposes and obj 
tives of UNEsco. Illustrated. Also available are (1) Two Views, representii.. 
two statements on UNESCO made before the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations, and (2) Confidential File by Paul Coates—a behind-the-scenes 
recital of the UNESCO situation in Los Angeles. Contains facts which refute 
many of the charges against UNESCO (46 pp.). 

DEUTSCH, ALBERT. What We Can Do About the Drug Menace. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St. 1956. 32 pp. 25c. Pre- 
sents a comprehensive analysis of the narcotics problem today, pointing out that 
although suppression of the “illicit traffic” is mainly a law enforcement problem, 
drug addiction itself is a social-medical program. 

Education for National Survival. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 1956. 94 pp. 65c. A handbook on civil defense for schools; contains 
information and suggestions in planning protective measures essential in school 
civil defense efforts as a part of the National Civil Defense program. This 
publication should prove useful to curriculum co-ordinators, teachers, and other 
interested in the development of civil defense in schools. Other defense pam- 
plets from same source are: What To Do Now About Emergency Sanitation at 
Home (82 pp. 15c); Facts About Fallout (16 pp. 10c); What You Should Know 
About Radio-Active Fallout (24 pp. 10c) ; Conelrad (8 pp. 100 copies for $3.25) ; 
This Ie Civil Defense (32 pp. 10c); and Home Protection Exercises (32 pp. 
15c.). 

Employment Opportunities for Women in Beauty Service. Washington 25, 
D. C. Supt. of Documents. 1956. 59 pp. 25c One of a series of reports on occu- 
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pational opportunities for women, as prepared by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. Pets. New 
York 1: Bureau of Public Health, The Society, 398 Seventh Ave. 1956. 48 pp. 
Number five in a series of booklets designed to help in gaining “assurance of a 
fuller life.” Contains suggestions of unwritten rules to follow in order to keep 
pets healthy and happy, and make them pleasant companions. Outlines the 
pros and cons of pet ownership, training tips, and health hints. 


FEATHERSTON, E. G., and R. F. WILL. Pupil Transportation Responsi- 
bilities and Services of State Departments of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1956. 45 pp. 35c. A summary of present activities of state 
departments of education in the field of transportation. This is one in a series 
of studies now being carried on by the U.S. Office of Education on the responsi- 
bilities and services of the state departments of education in certain specialized 
fields in administration and instruction. 


Federal Support for Science Students in Higher Education, 1954. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 39 pp. 30c. A report of the National 
Science Foundation, containing information on the present Federal programs in 
aid of students of the sciences at the college and university level. 


FINCH, H. R. Bigger and Better Book Bazaars. New York 36: Scholastic 
Teacher, 38 West 42nd St. 1956. 82 pp. Gives the a-b-c-’s for holding a book 
fair—a manual for planning and conducting one. 


For College-Bound Beavers. Jamaica 32, New York: Jamaica High 
School. 1956. 28 pp. 25c. Based upon the experience and observation of 
Jamaica school officials, booklet is intended to guide the student in making 
tentative decisions from year to year and in directing him to the college of his 
choice. Also contains valuable information regarding college choice and sug- 
gestions on “how to succeed” while there. 


The Ford Foundation To Advance Human Welfare. New York: The Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue. 1956. 170 pp. Annual Report of 1955. A 
review of 1955 Ford foundation activities in the following areas: advancement 
of education, the behavioral sciences, economic development and administration, 
education for democracy, increasing international understanding, overseas de- 
velopment, and the foreign training fellowship program. Financial statements 
are included. 

FURBAY, J. H., and G. W. DODDS. Your Sabbatical Year Abroad. New 
York 17: TWA’s Air World Education Department, 380 Madison Avenue, 
1956. 40 pp. Free. This brochure, illustrated with photographs of places of 
interest, provides a comprehensive guide to planning a sabbatical year by com- 
bining travel and study. Initial chapters give tips on “How to be at home 
abroad,” suggestions for preparations for the trip such as passports, visas, and 
health documents; currency, wardrobe, etc. A suggested itinerary for a “grand 
circle” tour of Europe and the Middle East is also outlined. One section is 
devoted to “Studying Abroad,” providing information on schools, living ac- 
comodations, and ‘sources of information for various study and travel interests 
in nine European countries and the Middle East. A bibliography and lists of 
foreign tourist information offices in the United States, as well as TWA’s 
international offices, complete the brochure. 
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Guidance publications prepared and distributed by Russell J. Fornwalt, 
Vocational Counselor, Big Brother Movement, 33 Union Square West, New 
York 3, New York: 

Employment Guide. 1956.15 pp. (mimeo.) 25c. Lists book, pamphlets, 
services, and suggestions for job seekers, employment interviews, vocational 
and educational counselors, and librarians. 

Juvenile Delinquency: Fact and Opinion. 1956. 5 pp. (mimeo.) 165c. 
Quotations about the subject. 

How To Communicate Ideas. Montclair, New Jersey: The Economics 
Press, P. O. Box 460. 1935. 24 pp. 17c. Contains Richard Borden’s famous 
four-point formula for transplanting an idea from your head into someone 
else’s. 

How To Conduct an Earning Opportunities Forum in Your Community. 
Washington 25, D. C. Supt. of Documents. 1956. 15 pp. 15c. Discusses the 
what, where, why, how, and who of conducting an earning opportunities forum 
in a community. 

How To Drive and Stay Alive. New York 16: The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, 10 East 40th Street. 1956. 32 pp. Free. Illustrated and in color, the 
booklet contains tips for teenagers, for adult drivers, for vacation travel, and 
for city driving. Has up-to-date information on turnpike driving and on recent 
rules. Also included are a visual checklist, recommending the parts of a car 
which ought to be checked at least twice a year, a quiz-type checklist aimed at 
preparing the motorist to cope with common emergencies, and illustrations of 
twelve safety rules which should be taught children who ride in the family car. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Bookstore. 1956 (September). 66 pp. $1. Proceedings of 
the conference considering the subject of music facilities in school building 
planning. 

Insurance Rates for Trained Drivers. Washington 6, D. C.: Traffic En- 
gineering and Safety Department, American Automobile Association, 1712 G. 
St., N. W. 1956. 8 pp. Single copy free. Shows where the typical insurance 
dollar goes, effect of driver education on insurance rates, recognition given by 
insurance rating bureaus, and special rates given by certain insurance com- 
panies. Also from the same source are: A Report of Driving Errors Made by 
10,860 Licensed Drivers (4 pp.); and Driver Education Proves It’s Worth (24 
pp.). 

Junior Town Meeting League. Critical Thinking in Current Affairs Dis- 
cussion. Middletown, Connecticut: The League, Wesleyan University. 1956. 
82 pp. Single copies free. Describes and illustrates methods which may be used 
by teachers to develop critical thinking in social studies classrooms workshops. 
Report prepared by a group of qualified consultants. 

KARRAKER, C. H. Forgotten Child Laborers. New York: National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue. 1956. 7 pp. A reprint from the 
Christian Century, dealing with a group of children generally neglected by 
protective child labor laws and who are in need of special welfare services— 
the children of migrant laborers. 

LEITCH, G. B. Fluoridated Water. Irvington-on-Hudson, New York: The 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc. 1956. 7 pp. Ten copies, $1.; 100 
copies, $6. A discussion of the controversy concerning fluoridation of the public 
or community water supply which has arisen in many cities, including the 
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pros and cons of such a policy, and the legal and scientific implications behind 
the matter. Also available from the Foundation is Two Directions at Once by 
Leonard E. Read having to do with the increasing hold Socialism is taking on 
the country and the steps being taken by a small but growing minority to 
combat this trend. 

The Library Club of America Program. New York 36: The Library Club 
of America, Inc., 28 West 44th Street. 1956. 32 pp. This program is sponsored 
by the Book Manufacturers Institute. Pamphlet outlines the club’s reading 
incentive program, describes its workings, and suggests methods for organizing 
and running a local LCA chapter. The Club is a non-profit organization. 

LUTHER, JOHN. Learn and Live. Montclair, New Jersey: The Eco- 
nomics Press, Inc. 1956. 16 pp. 17c. Points out the many opportunities for 
learning beyond high school and college—at all ages. An inspirational booklet; 
shows the importance of continued learning to individual’s health, happiness, 
and success. 

MERWIN, J. C., and P. B. HALE. Mathematics Teaching. Washington 
6, D. C.: National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
1955. 81 pp. 75c. Prepared as part of the Illinois Curriculum Program— 
Aviation Education Project—this booklet will enable mathematics teachers to 
enrich greatly their study programs by creating in the student an awareness 
of the various applications of mathematics to aviation. It is one of a series 
which secondary-school teachers may use as instructional aids for aviation 
education. The booklet is arranged into two main divisions. Part I gives 
illustrations of some of the uses to which aviation materials and aviation data 
can be put in teaching a selected group of the topics of mathematics, These 
topics are: measurement; fractions, decimals, and percentage; graphs; angles 
and triangles; circles and spheres; formulas; ratio, proportion, and similarity; 
indirect measurement and numerical trigonometry; and equations. Also avail- 
able from the same source is Aviation Education in the Schools, a statement of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 

Money and Politics. New York 16: The Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th St. 1956. 28 pp. 25c. A pamphlet prepared by Alexander Heard of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science of the University of North Carolina 
showing results and recommendations of a preliminary survey conducted by 
him. Shows the difference in the methods and relative effectiveness of the 
Republican and Democratic parties in raising funds for campaign expenses. 

National Association of Manufacturers. Educational Aids for Schools and 
Colleges. New York 17: Education Department, NAM, 2 East 48th St. 1956. 
24 pp. Lists publications and other services, including 16mm. sound films, avail- 
able to school and college teachers and administrators as reference and discus- 
sion materials. 

National Education Association. Class Size in the Elementary Schools of 
Urban School Districts, 1955-56. Washington 6, D.C.: NEA. 1956. 20 pp. 25c. 
A study intended to provide an up-to-date picture of elementary-school class 
size and restricted sessions in urban school districts. 

High Spots in State School Legislation Enacted January 1—August 15, 
1956. Washington 6, D. C.: NEA. 1956. 30 pp. Contains reports on state 
schools Jegislation enacted by twenty-five of the twenty-six state legislature ses- 
sions meeting between January 1 and August 15, 1956, as received from the 
twenty-five state education associations. Carries brief digests of major enact- 
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ments only. Digests are classified by topic and indexed by states. Preceding 
the state-by-state summaries is a list of what the state education associations 
consider their major achievement, followed by a list of what the associations 
consider their major defeat. 

An Invitation To Consider Education in a Changing World. Washington 
6, D. C.: NEA. 1956. 12 pp. Leaflet invites community groups to consider the 
role of the schools in a changing world. Intended to promote the major ob- 
jective for the NEA Centennial—that of stimulating an awareness of the role 
of education in making and keeping America strong. It is accompanied by a 
flyer outlining suggestions for a “How-to-do-It” Conference for Community 
Group Leaders. It describes the Centennial Theme and its three major ob- 
jectives, stresses need for local leadership, and gives pointers on planning a 
conference. 

National Science Foundation. Federal Support for Science Students in 
Higher Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 38 pp. 
30c. Report based on data furnished by the Federal government agencies hav- 
ing programs that support the training of scientific manpower and on data 
furnished by universities in connection with a recent Foundation survey of 
financial support of graduate students. One of a series of science reports on 
the Nation's effort in scientific research and the training of scientific man- 
power. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and Library. New York 18: Educa- 
tional Record Sales, 146 Reade St. 1956. 36 pp. Free. A list of the finest 
available recordings selected especially for ready integration in the kinder- 
garten to 9th grade school programs. Records are arranged according to 
subjects areas and grades. Included are sections on music appreciation, 
rhythms, square dance, social studies, language arts, etc. 

Report of an Investigation—Bridgewater Township, New Jersey. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, NEA. 1956. 15 pp. A report of a professional study of administra- 
tive difficulties in the Bridgewater Township school system. 

RIECKEN, B. A. The American Way to the Future—My Place in It. New 
York 17: National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street. 1956. 
26 pp. A prize-winning essay on elementary-school teaching as picked by an 
independent board of thirty judges in an annual contest sponsored among 
secondary-schools by the Evansville, Indiana, Manufacturers and Employers 
Association. Miss Riecken was a member of her high-school’s senior class at the 
time she wrote the essay. NAM presents it in the hope that it may prove instru- 
mental in leading other young people to choose teaching as a profession. 

The Role of the Independent School in American Democracy. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: The Marquette University Press. 1956. 156 pp. One copy free to 
school libraries as long as supply lasts. Contains the complete texts of the 
addresses delivered at Marquette University’s 75th Anniversary conference 
on this subject, the last in a series of five academic conferences held during the 
University’s Anniversary year. 


Safety Signals for Camp Fire Leaders. New York 17: Camp Fire Girls, - 


Inc. 16 East 48th St. 1956. 29 pp. Suggests what approach to traffic safety 
education is most effective for the age groups within the program: Blue Birds 
(the 7-8 and 9-year-olds), Camp Fire Girls (10 through 18 or 14), and Horizon 
Club members (those in ninth grade through high school). Activities which 
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have immediate appeal to girls and help, as well, to build sound safety attitudes 
and aptitudes are suggested in variety. 

School Visits to Colonial Williamsburg. Williamsburg, Virginia: Colonial 
Williamsburg, Director of School Services. 1956. 20 pp. Describes the ex- 
panded School Visit Program, built around four new tours, each closely related 
to the age, grade level, and curriculum of the class. 

SCHUMAN, SYLVIE. Should You Be a Free Lance Writer? New York 
17: Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Ave. 1956. 48 pp. $1. One of the first two titles in the 
Occu-Pamphlet series, Available from same. source are the following: (1) 
Should You Be a Model? by Candy Jones Conover (48 pp. $1.); (2) Parents 
Can Be Problems by Willa Norris and Buford Steffire. A “socio-guidrama” 
done in playlet form recommended for assemblies, PTA’s, or orientation classes 
(12 pp. 50c.); and (3) Telephonitis by Willa Norris and Buford Steffire. Also 
a “socio-guidrama” (12 pp. 50c.). 

Siateen American Health Heroes. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 75 pp. Contains brief biographies of 16 American heroes which have 
previously appeared in the company’s health bulletins. Included are Osler, 
Welch, Blackwell, Smith, Ricketts, Zinsser, Cannon, Banting, Sobin, Sedgwick, 
Chapin, Gorgas, Richards, Wald, Baker, and Bragg. Other publications from 
the same source are: Health Goals for Youth (16 pp). A New Focus: Peri- 
natal Mortality (16 pp.), and a 35-mm sound film strip in color (15 min. 
running time) entitled Florence Nightingale and the Founding of Professional 
Nursing (available for loan without charge). 

Teacher Exchange Opportunities, 1957-58, Under the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Program. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 
Printing Office. 1956. 26 pp. Includes information about teacher exchange op- 
portunities and summer seminars for American elementary, secondary, and 
junior college teachers, as compiled by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Tulsa Public School. Our Tulsa Schools. Tulsa: Board of Education. 1956. 
81 pp. Annual report of the superintendent of schools of Tulsa to the Board 
of Education. An illustrated report built around the theme of Teachers Develop 
Human Resources. 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Summary of Federal 
Funds for Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 10 pp. 
10c. A brief report providing information on Federal activities in education. 
Shows trends in the use of Federal funds and summaries of funds expended 
for specific programs or allocated for educational services in the states. 

U. S. Department of Labor. How To Conduct an Earning Opportunities in 
Your Community. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 15 pp. 
l5e. Prepared by the Women’s Bureau of the Department and described as 
A New Approach To Finding Jobs for Mature Women, a pamphlet about action 
taken in two communities to bring concrete help to mature women who need to 
work, or who seek opportunities to sell home products or services. 

VILES, N. E., and R. L. HAMON. State School Plant Services. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 84 pp. 55c. Give some attention to 
over-all state control, but directs specific attention to state departments of 
education responsibilities. 

Your Federal Budget, 1956-57. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 
1956. 16 pp. 10c. Contains facts regarding 1956 budget receipts, expenditures, 
and public debt, as well as outlook and estimates for the 1957 program. 
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NEA LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION TO MAP PLANS FOR COMING 
YEAR AT CHICAGO MEETING—tThe Legislative Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association—with plans to fight again for passage of a bill for 
Federal aid for school construction—will hold its regular quarterly meeting in 
Chicago, December 6-7, to map plans for its legislative campaign in the 85th 
Congress. Immediately following this meeting—on December 8 and 9—Federal 
relations committee chairmen from the 48 states will join Commission members 
for a similar conference. Commission Chairman Irving Pearson, executive 
secretary of the Illinois Education Association, Springfield, will preside during 
both meetings. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AVIATION—A National conference 
on aviation education will be held at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
March 7-9, 1957, by the National Aviation Education Council. Educators at- 
tending the conference expect to explore all facets of aviation education, 
including meeting the shortage of engineers, scientists, and mathematicians; 
curriculum enrichment materials for elementary and secondary schools; train- 
ing of teachers to use aviation ideas and materials in their study programs; 
training of people in the specialized jobs related to airport management and 
operations, as well as the training of pilots and stewardesses. The National 
Aviation Education Council is a non-profit organization dedicated to strength- 
ening the educational foundations of our youth to enable them to meet the 
challenge of living in the air age. Educators and others interested in attending 
the conference should contact Dr. Evan Evans, Executive Director, National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

SEVEN R’S FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS—The October 1956 
issue of School Executive contains an article entitled, “The Seven R’s for Edu- 
cating Administrators” by Robert W. Frederick, which is of special interest 
to school administrators. These seven R’s—Read, Reflect, Reconnoiter, Record, 
Relate, React, and Recreate—are listed and then discussed in this 4-page 
article. 

PREVIEWS OF PROGRESS—General Motors has doubled the number 
of traveling units presenting its Previews of Progress to enable more than 
three million American students and adults each year to view the famed 
science show. Each of the specially-trained Previews teams which has fanned 
out across the country with the fall opening of schools is equipped for the 
first time with the amazing GM Sunmobile—a miniature car that actually runs 
on power obtained from the sun. The expansion brings to twelve the number of 
two-man teams presenting the 40-minute, non-commercial show designed t 
kindle teenage and adult interest in science and the vital part it plays in 
industrial progress of a free economy. Admission is free. The teams will cover 
more than 180,000 miles throughout the nation during the year. In addition 
to American units, GM also maintains twelve Previews of Progress units in 
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eleven countries around the world. Requests for Previews of Progress shows 
are handled by General Motors Public Relations in Detroit, Michigan. 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER SPONSORS 9TH ANNUAL TRAVEL 
STORY AWARDS CONTEST—Teachers, school administrators, and librar- 
ians who recall fondly their summer vacations can turn their warm memories 
into cash. How? By entering Scholastic Teacher's 9th Annual Travel Story 
Awards Contest. Submit a story of 750 to 1,000 words on any vacation trip or 
travel adventure at home or abroad. Entries qualify for one of two divisions— 
Foreign travel or United States travei. In each division there is a first prize 
of $100, a second prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and three honorable mention 
awards of Rand McNally’s Vacation Guide to the United States and Canada. 
Typewritten manuscripts double-spaced and on 8%” x 11” paper must be post- 
marked no later than mdinight, January 31, 1957. Entries will not be returned 
unless they are accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelopes. Mail entries 
to Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

MATHEMATICS TEACHERS ANNOUNCE PROGRAM FOR CHRIST- 
MAS MEETING—Is the teaching of mathematics as bad as some recent 
reports and news stories have inferred? What will be the nature of the future 
secondary-school mathematics curriculum? How can we give the best training 
for future scientists and engineers and for the needs of citizenship? What will 
be the place of modern mathematics in the curriculum? These and other current 
topics will be highlighted during the 17th Christmas meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, December 27-29, at Arkansas State Col- 
lege, Jonesboro. Further information about the meeting and copies of the 
program may be obtained from M. H. Ahrendt, Executive Secretary of the 
Council, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

HAVE YOU READ?—The September 27 and October 4, 1956, issues of 
Scholastic Magazines contain two articles on “Are You Sure You Can Go To 
College,” a series of public service advertisements to junior and senior high- 
school students sponsored by General Electric. Other General Electric public 
service advertisements which have appeared in Scholastic Magazines in recent 
years include “Why Study Math?” “Why Study English?” “Why Study 
Science?” “Why Work?” and “Why Think for Yourself?” The four-page two- 
part advertisement, “Are You Sure You Can Go To College?” is based on a 
General Electric survey of 78 leading college admissions officers. It reports that 
an overwhelming: majority of the nation’s young people who are denied ad- 
mission to the colleges of their choice miss out because they didn’t study enough 
during their high-school years or took the “easy” way out in choosing their 
subjects, The survey found that of those who are denied admission only 13 
per cent lack intellectual ability. Of the remainder, 61.5 per cent have too low 
high-school grades and 25.5 per cent lack specific subject matter. 

What is the best guarantee for young people getting into the college of their 
choice? Here are three essential steps recommended by the college admissions 
Officers polled: (1) start planning early—even as early as the eighth grade; 
(2) take “solid” subjects—English, math, and science included; and (3) get 
good grades—most of those rejected could have placed in the upper part of the 
class had they taken their high-school work more seriously. 

BETTER SCHOOLS—Better Schools is a 12-page newspaper devoted to 
the problems of education and what’s being done across America to solve those 
problems. The newspaper started to publicize the work of the White House 
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Conference. Last spring, it went on a subscription basis. It is available at one 
dollar for ten issues a year. Many subscribers have made sure that the fact- 
filled issues are going to every member of their board of education. They 
believe that school board members want and need all the information they can 
get on school problems so they can deal as statesmen with the many problems 
confronting their local schools. This year the issues will carry stories on 
national and state legislation pending for the schools, what communities are 
doing about educating exceptional children, how business and industry are 
lending a hand to the schools, and what communities from coast to coast are 
doing to make their schools even better. Send subscription of one dollar each 
to the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 East 40 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

FILMS FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY CIVIL DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAMS—Twenty-five major disasters occur in the United States every month, 
according to the American National Red Cross. They are caused by hurricanes 
and tornadoes, floods and blizzards, and fires and explosions. The better we can 
meet them, the better we shall be able to handle similar but larger problems 
of civil defense in the eyent of war. The U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. has prepared a 7-page 
annotated bibliography of helpful films to illustrate the broad concept of civil 
defense against all kinds of disasters. For the convenience of users, these films 
have been grouped under five headings; namely, (1) the nature of disasters 
(fires, floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, explosions, etc.); (2) human characteris- 
tics valuable in time of disaster; (3) what to do in the event of specific 
disasters; (4) first aid in disaster relief; and (5) current civil defense activities 
in the United States. Most of the films in this bibliography are directed to 
high-school, college, and adult audiences. (Those which are particularly suit- 
able for primary- and elementary-school children are noted in the descriptive 
annotations.) While the films listed in this brief bibliography have been 
selected primarily for use by school personnel, they can also be shown to stu- 
dents in connection with particular units of work and to adults in meetings of 
school-related community organizations. It is recommended that individual 
films be reviewed before use, to determine their suitability for a particular 
group or occasion. 

All the films are 16 mm sound motion pictures. Immediately following each 
film title is the name of the primary distributor or sources from which prints 
can be obtained. A list of these sources, with addresses, is given at the end 
of the bibliography. Other information about each film includes the year of 
production, running time in minutes, color or black and white, and a descriptive 
summary. In those instances where films were produced by organizations other 
than the distributor, such facts are noted following the summaries. This 
bibliography is a selective one. Film users should also consult Educational Film 
Guide, published by the H. W. Wilson Company and available in most school 
libraries, and the National Directory of Safety Films prepared annually by the 
National Safety Council. 

TEACHERS NEEDED IN WEST VIRGINIA—Qualified teachers are 
needed for public and private educational institutions in the Western Region of 
Nigeria, according to the Honorable Chief J. A. O. Odebiyi, Minister of Educa- 
tion of the Western Region. The Chief, accompanied by his private secretary 
Albert O. Laleye and Rex Ennis, permanent secretary to the Ministry of Edu- 
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cation, visited the National Education Association’s Education Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently and met with as many department heads as his one-day 
schedule permitted. The Minister reported that a system of universal primary 
education was introduced in his region in 1955 and that plans are underway to 
expand secondary schools and to develop a number of specialized trade and 
technical schools. Applications will be accepted from American teachers for a 
wide range of positions in secondary schools, teacher training colleges, and 
technical institutions. Among these positions are a number for teachers of 
science at the secondary-school level and for teachers of technical subjects at 
government technical institutions and trade centers. For further information 
and application forms, write to Reginald Barrett, Nigeria Liaison Office, 506 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS IN LATIN 
AMERICA—The Inter-American School Service of the American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. has announced 
that the Third Annual Conference of American-Sponsored Schools in Latin 
America will be held in Washington D. C. on April 10-12, 1957. For complete 
information write the Inter-American School Service at the above address. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS—The Educational Relations Section of General 
Motors has over the years prepared booklets, charts, films, equipment, and 
other aids about its products and methods of operation to supplement classroom 
teaching. These cover subject areas such as science, engineering, social studies, 
economics, guidance and counseling, vocational education, home economics, and 
driver training. Descriptive information about all these educational aids has 
been included in their 1956 edition of General Motors Aids to Educators. Over 
400 separate aids are described, including those for which a nominal charge 
is made as well as the ones that are furnished free to educators on request. 
The content section of this publication lists all the aids according to the 
areas of instruction in which they are most adaptable, This section refers the 
reader to the page where an illustration and brief discription of the particular 
aid appears. Distribution of this publication or catalog is limited to administra- 
tors, supervisors, and others responsible for the review and procurement of 
supplementary aids. Such person may secure a free copy by addressing the 
General Motors Corporation Educational Relations Section, Box 177 North 
End Station, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH—The Office of Educa- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has approved 
the first two contracts for co-operative educational research in its history. The 
contracts, with Indiana University and with Vanderbilt University, will be 
financed from a recent appropriation of $1,020,000 for research by colleges, 
universities, and state agencies in the problems of education. Several other 
projects are under active consideration. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, said he was pleased that the Office of Educa- 
tion is starting the new program so quickly. “Research can make a significant 
contribution in solving some of the problems that have beset schools and colleges 
for many years,” Mr. Folsom said. 

Indiana University will undertake an 18-month research project to determine 
why capable high-school students in the state of Indiana do not continue their 
schooling. Dr. Wendell W. Wright, Vice President of Indiana University, with 
Christian W. Jung, Associate Professor of Education and Director of the 
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University’s summer session, will direct the Indiana project. Research will be 
undertaken to determine the reasons why only one fourth of the top 10 per cent 
of Indiana’s high-school graduates in 1954-55 entered college. Also studies will 
be made to learn how many of the top 20 per cent of the state’s 1955-56 high- 
school graduates do not continue their educational programs into college, and 
why they do not. 

Vanderbilt University will conduct, under the direction of Dr. Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr., Professor and Chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, a three-year study of causes of juvenile delinquency. The study 
will be made among children in the grades 7 through 11 in Nashville and in 
Davidson County, Tennessee, with the co-operation of public, private, and paro- 
chial schools and community agencies. Information will be solicited from 
teachers, parents, attendance officers, juvenile court officials, and other citizens. 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS—The Shell Com- 
panies Foundation, Inc., is providing aid to outstanding high-school physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics teachers with the purpose of encouraging more 
students to study the subjects and thus help check the nation’s growing short- 
age of scientists. The Foundation provided Shell Merit Fellowships for 60 high- 
school teachers at seminars conducted by Stanford and Cornell Universities 
this past summer. M. E. Spaght, President of the Foundation and Executive 
Vice President of Shell Oil Company, said, “The first year’s program was so 
successful that we plan to provide a significantly greater number of fellowships 
for 1957.” 

Fellowship teachers received allowances and $500 in cash to offset loss of 
potential summer earnings. Teachers attended lecture and laboratory sessions, 
had group discussions with leading specialists in their various fields, and visited 
nearby scientific installations. Requests for Fellowship applications should be 
sent directly to one of the two universities. Teachers living west of the Missis- 
sippi should write the School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. Teachers east of the Mississippi should write the Department of 
Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Mathematics, physics, or 
chemistry teachers with five years of experience and known leadership ability 
are eligible to apply for the fellowships. 

A NEW TESTING PROGRAM FOR TEACHER EDUCATION INSTI- 
TUTIONS—To meet the needs of teacher education institutions for instru- 
ments to assess certain aspects of teacher preparation, Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, announces the introduction of the New 
Teacher Education Examination Program. Beginning April 1, 1957, the ex- 
aminations will be available for administration by institutions offering an ac- 
credited program in teacher education. The examinations, which were pre- 
pared by the ETS test development staff, provide detailed measurement in 
various areas of professional knowledge and cultural background. Included 
also is a series of tests designed to measure competencies in specific teaching 
fields. The new program focuses its services solely on institutional evaluations. 
Educational Testing Service furnishes the testing material, scores the answer 
sheets, and provides each participating institution with score reports and 
summary data. Each institution may set the testing date to suit its own con- 
venience. 

NEW OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING, 3RD 
EDITION—Since the advent of high-school driver education courses, the AAA 
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has made every effort to develop high quality materials. The latest effort has 
been to revise and improve the objective tests for Sportsmanlike Driving. In 
this process, nearly a half million responses to individual items were analyzed. 
As a result, the unreliable items and those which were too difficult, or too easy, 
have been eliminated. The new tests resulting from this analysis are now 
available in two forms—C and D, for each part of the book. These are available 
in packages of 25 tests for 48 cents from the American Automobile Association, 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Department, 1712 G. St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

TV SPOTS—The NEA will again issue a series of 10 one-minute TV spot 
announcements on film which will be available during the 1956-57 school. The 
spot film, devoted to different educational topics, will be issued once each month. 
The preparation and distribution of this series is a joint project of the NEA 
and state education associations. Price of individual films in the series is $10. 
For further information write to the NEA, Press and Radio Division, 1201 . 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

THE NATION’S “UNDEREDUCATED”—The nation’s “under-educated” 
—67 million who have not completed high school and another two million with 
no schooling at all—are a costly drain on our economy, our political life, and 
our national defense, according to Robert A. Luke, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Public School Educators, a department of the National 
Education Association. He states that if we are to overcome this educational 
deficit, we must double our expenditure for public school adult education. 

Writing in the October 1956 issue of the NEA Journal, Mr. Luke calls the 
loss to responsible citizenship the greatest of all losses caused by under-educa- 
tion. “If a well-informed citizenry is a prerequisite of a functioning democ- 
racy,” he states, “then lack of education is a continuing threat to our way of 
life. Each [under-educated adult] represents a drain on the productive economy 
of our country and a potential weakening of our democratic tradition. All kinds 
of remedial and welfare services must be called upon to assist the under- 
educated person. He must be aided in times of economic recession. His low 
earning capacity makes it necessary for the community to bear some of the 
costs of maintaining him and his family during times of severe illness.” 

One cost of under-education is revealed in the rejection rates for illiteracy 
by the armed forces according to Mr. Luke. During 1950-51, over 16 per cent of 
all military recruits were rejected on grounds of severe educational deficiency, 
he states, adding that “their duties had to be done by others, and while ‘the 
others’ were discharging their military obligations, the illiterates were pro- 
ducing little on the industrial front.” - 

If the cost to the nation is heavy, declares Mr. Luke, the cost to the under- 
educated individual himself is equally high. He pays a price in terms of “his 
own personal frustrations and bewilderments. He is the last to be hired and the 
first to be fired. He must contend daily with problems of which educated. 
people are never aware. Because his skills and personal resources are limited, 
the illiterate and under-educated person has little chance to solve his problems 
by self-help. The chances are great that he faces an old age of dependency 
unlightened by memories of past achievements and unrelieved by intellectual 
and spiritual insight.” 

Though many agencies are participating in adult education programs, Mr. 
Luke sees the major responsibility falling on the public school. “In practically 
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every community,” he says, “there is a public school with the personnel and 
facilities required to improve the vocational skills of adults, to eliminate 
illiteracy, and to help all those who lack a high-school education to obtain it.” 
In spite of these facts, studies conducted by the NEA Research Division show 
that over one third of the cities of America have no public school program for 
adults. Though some Federal aid is available for adult vocational programs, 
Mr. Luke states, none is available to help reduce illiteracy. This, he suggests, 
accounts for the insignificant number of literacy courses even where adult 
education programs are established. 

THE 1956 REVISION OF THE OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST IN- 
VENTORY—Failure to utilize occupational interest for counseling in schools 
and for selection and placement in business and industry in the past has 
resulted in thousands of people entering into vocations for which they may have 
possessed the requisite abilities and skills, but for which they lacked or failed 
to develop abiding interests. The major purpose of the Occupational Interest 
Inventory is to aid in discovering the basic interests possessed by an individual. 
This information can be used to assist him in becoming an interested, well-ad- 
justed, and effective person. Once the interest pattern has been revealed, a 
number of specific and often related vocations are opened up to the individual 
for his consideration. The choice of a particular vocation can then be ap- 
proached on the basis of his personal qualities, and other related factors. The 
Inventory yields three groups of scores which are arranged as follows: (1) 
fields of interests (personal-social, natural, mechanical, business, the arts, and 
the sciences) ; (2) types of interests (verbal, manipulative, and computational) ; 
and (3) level of interests. The Inventory is non-timed. It can, however, be 
administered during one class period, as it usually requires from 30 to 40 
minutes to complete. Student answers can be recorded directly in the test 
booklets or on separate answer sheets. A diagnostic profile is provided on the 
back of each test booklet-and answer sheet so test results may be plotted 
graphically. Percentile and standard score norms are provided in the Manual 
of Directions for males, females, and a combined population. They were ob- 
tained from over 25,000 inventories given to junior high, high-school, and 
college students; veterans; and other adults. The norms are based on cases 
reported from representative sections of the country. This Inventory has been 
in use since 1944 and is now offered in a revised form—lIntermediate Level 
(grades 7 to adult) and Advanced Level (grades 9 to adults). A specimen 
set of either level may be secured by addressing the California Test Bureau, 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California. 

FREE HEALTH EDUCATION BOOKLETS—A new, free, 20-page “text- 
let” developed by -ducators and health authorities for classroom use in health 
education, social studies, and family living is available in classroom quantity 
through the headquarters of the National Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 11, Illinois. Man Against Disease is the title of the 
student booklet for upper elementary- and junior high-school use. A separate 
booklet for senior high-school students is titled Good Health—Key to Better 
Living. Both have been used in pilot experiments in test classrooms across the 
country and are now being offered nationally as a special service to schools. 
The booklets carry checklists, information about health heroes, tell the story of 
man’s struggle against disease, and offer a broad range of health education 
material not ordinarily available in teaching-aid form. A Teacher's Guide ac- 
company each booklet. 
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FITNESS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH—The American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA, has recently 
published a book, entitled Fitness for Secondary School Youth (156 pp. $2.50 
per copy). This book brings together materials on the fitness needs of second- 
ary-school youth, what is known about fitness, and the contributions that phy- 
sical education, health education, and recreation can make to fitness. It may be 
obtained through the department mentioned above at 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

EDUCATIONAL FRAUDS—The Association of Better Business Bureaus 
says quite a number of unethical private correspondence schools are still 
operating and causing troubie for many adults seeking an education. Here are 
what causes the trouble: offers of diplomas, although so-called diploma mills 
have been sharply curtailed in operation, some are still doing a brisk business; 
one-man outfits, many schools represent themselves as having large staffs of 
experts; actually, they may have only one person “in charge”; promise of work, 
schools advertise that they will find immediate jobs for their graduates and in 
nearly all cases such promises are meaningless; and earn while you learn, 
schools create the impression that the student can begin earning even while 
paying the tuition. Again, the Better Business Bureau points out, such claims 
are for the most part fraudulent. 

HOW THE INDIANS LIVED—Throughout our American culture of today 
runs the rich heritage of the first inhabitants of the continent. Names of places, 
foods, medicines are only a few categories that show how the Indians have left 
a lasting influence on our lives. A new series of five filmstrips by the Jam 
Handy Organization, distinguised by color art work that is both attractive to 
the eye and faithful to the facts, has just been completed to assist the teacher 
to enliven subjects connected with the Indians. The series is How the Indians 
Lived. The individual titles are: “Woodland Indians” (Iroquois); “Plains 
Indians” (Dakota); “Southwest Indians” (Hopi); “Southwest Indians” 
(Navajo) ; and “Northwest Indians” (Salish). 

Classroom tested for use in primary and early elementary, the series is 
particularly adapted to the areas of social studies and language arts. The new 
filmstrips help the pupil to gain a basic knowledge of how different Indian 
tribes lived. They show similarities and differences among tribes and empha- 
size how environment influenced the Indians’ choice of food, clothing, and 
shelter. They also help develop an understanding of a way of life different from 
ours and provide basic knowledge of the way the Indians found the necessities 
of life. The series is priced at $25.95, with individual filmstrips at $5.75. They 
may be obtained through the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Blvd, 
Detroit 11, Michigan, or through any authorized Jam Handy dealers. 

NEW JERSEY SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL—A co-operative 
school development council for New Jersey is being organized at the School of 
Education of Rutgers, The State University. The Council is a research organi- 
zation in which the New Jersey school systems are joined together to study 
their common problems. 

“The Rutgers School of Education, through the New Jersey School Develop- 
ment Council, hopes to be of greater service to the public schools of New 
Jersey,” states Dr. Henry C. Herge, Dean of the School of Education. The 
school districts of New Jersey recognize that they have the same problems that 
confront schools across the nation such as expanding enrollments, school 
problems, and the new educational demands of our changing society. The 
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Council has as its objectives: (a) the study of problems gommon to New Jersey 
school systems and (b) the advancement of public education in New Jersey. 
The Council is organized to meet these objectives through the co-operation of 
laymen, board members, teachers, and administrators working together in re- 
search, study groups, conferences, and in the publication of materials. 

Membership in the Council is open to school districts, independent schools, 
vocational schools, colleges, county offices of education, and the state depart- 
ment of education. The Council will consider problems for research projects 
and studies, and then establish study committees, workshops, and conferences 
of laymen, board members, teachers, and administrators to work together on the 
problems identified. The work of the Council will be financed by annual mem- 
bership dues based on enrollment, with a minimum fee of $50 and a maximum 
fee of $300 per year. 

Preliminary organization of the Council was held late in May, 1956, following 
a three-months’ study of the need for such a group by a committee appointed 
by Dean Herge. The first official meeting was held in October. The Council is 
directed by a nine-member executive committee of which seven are elected by 
the Council and two appointed by che Dean of the Rutgers School of Education. 
Jefferson H. Haney, Assis*ant Professor of Education at Rutgers, is the 
Council’s Executive Secretary. 
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TEACHING CARTOONS 


for the 
BULLETIN BOARD 


8%" x10". 

heavy white cover stock, in black 
and white, they will last for years 
and provide a 

set of valuable teaching aids. 


11 complete sets are now available 








2-9 sets—10% 10 or more sets—20% 
Send check, money order, or school order to 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 
Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1956-57 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


ER ee ee a verte TS 


Spenser of Goadent Commell. .. 2... sccccccccccccccccsccccn a 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1956 Student Council 
Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated 
magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership are based 
on size of school enrollment: 


L (Jarge)—1,000 of larger.............. cc ceeseeees $6.00 
M (medium)—300 to 999... 2... cee cee eee eee 5.00 
S (small)—less than 300................... ee eeeee 4.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1957. _ 
High School enrollment this year....... 2.6... -0000e cece eeeeneee 
Amount of membership fee enclosed...............-000e0eeeeeeee 





*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 5 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. j 
The Twenty-first Annual National Conference of Members of the Na- — 
tional Association of Student Councils willbe held in the Roswell High School, — 
Roswell, New Mexico, June 23-27, 1957. a 
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A; RE YOU one of those who have not watched its revisions over recent years? 
i you know that THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE has been redesigned by Ernst Reichl in a 
format—featuring a very readable, modern type and big dramatic bleed photographs, 
ings, modern charts and maps, all in beautiful color and black and white. 
Today THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE is 20 separate volumes of fascinating and 
tnsable reading. In Volume 20 you'll find a quick fact-finding cross-index, plus 1,860 
tise fact entries. In the new 1956 edition there are 12,200 illustrations. There are more 
tin the 1956 Book or KNOWLEDGE and a greater unity and coherence. 
Yet no topic is exhausted in any one volume. That’s another reason why teachers 
Tue Book or KNOWLEDGE: a number of children can use individual volumes simul- 
ously while pursuing a single subject. 
The 1956 Book or KNOWLEDGE in the classroom and in the library offers you 
of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


d by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, N. ¥.36,N.Y. me Grotier society Inc., 1986 
Publishers of WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Next February 


OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Saturday, February 23 - Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Meetings in the Sheraton-Park and Shoreham Hotels 


GENERAL MEETINGS—OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
DISCUSSION GROUPS ON MANY TIMELY ISSUES 
EXHIBITS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Educational trips to selected high schools and special features fot 
members’ guests and wives. ns 


Special hotel reservations will be available to all members of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals and their friends. 
Make up your parties now and secure vour room reservations direct 


Washington Convention and Tourist Bureau 
1616 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Write for further information about convention to 


Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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